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INTRODUCTION 


Much Ado About Nothing is the wittiest of Shakespeare’s 
comedies, and because it had Beatrice and Benedick in it, it is 
probably the wittiest play in the world. Technically, they belong to 
the subplot—but who cares? We are restless to have them re- 
appear every time they leave the stage; when we cannot see them 
and hear them, we are glad to have others report their incomparable 
talk. There is only one thing wrong with this play, and that is that 
it does not continue for five hours so that we may have our fill of 
these two. 

While others stand speechless before Beatrice’s flashes of merri- 
ment and cutting retorts, there is not a grain of harm in her. She 
simply has more good health and more animal spirits than are 
usually possessed by ten women. Actually, though she disdains to 
wear her heart on her sleeve, she proves herself to be the most 
feeling and compassionate person present. When everyone has de- 
serted Hero, when Hero’s own father would prefer to have her die 
rather than live with the shame with which she seems loaded, it is 
only Beatrice who stands loyally by her. She has no fact that she 
can bring against the monstrous charges laid to her cousin; but 
she knows that Hero is not the sort of girl who could do the thing 
of which she is accused—and that is enough for Beatrice. To have 
her love is to own a jewel of rare price. 

Benedick seems almost her equal—indeed, when she is not 
around is quite her peer. But, in the long run, he seems just a little 
bit less brilliant than she—and for a simple reason. He has to be a 
gentleman in his war of words with her—being a woman, she does 
not have to be the lady. 

Their friends are quite stupid in imagining that it is they who 
make Beatrice and Benedick fall in love. A careful reading of the 
play will make it clear that they were in love before the play opened, 
and that each is waiting for the other to smash the barrier which 
their wit has erected between them. Each is only too ready to fall 
for the trap which their friends fondly imagine they have laid for 
them. 

Some critics have prophesied a sorry future for these two wits; 
one commentator has gone so far as to say that Beatrice and 
Benedick marry at the end, but it will not be for long. That surely 
is a blind view of their characters. It would have to be admitted 
that they will not have a particularly peaceful marriage, but it cer- 
tainly will not be a dull one. 


In addition to this wonderful pair, Shakespeare’s delicious play 
has the prince of dunces, Dogberry. Other clowns in Shakespeare 
misuse the language, but Dogberry is absolutely magnificent in his 
malapropisms—there is something almost awesome about his men- 
tal confusion. He can often be met with in positions of minor 
office: the clerk or the man behind a counter who is in a post that 
enables him to complicate simple situations and exasperate you 
with his pompous love of red tape. 


Hero is the kind of girl Shakespeare apparently had little use 
for, the quiet, good, ineffectual, obedient young woman that so 
many fathers like to have, and who can ensure a dreary life to their 
husbands. He drew only one other such, Ophelia. Both girls are 
what they are because their stories demand it. 

Claudio seems like a very ungracious, self-centered fellow, 
quick—even eager—to take offense. His excuse is his youth. In 
having him to wed Hero is not granted much, but then, for that 
matter, neither is he. 

I have always admired the wonderful vein of iron in the speeches 
Shakespeare has written for the villainous Don John. I find that 
Nigel Davenport, in the Living Shakespeare recording, gives an 
unusually brilliant depiction of him. Colin Ellis is certainly the best 
Dogberry I have ever heard; he has the great wisdom to allow 
himself to deliver his enormous distortions of English without un- 
derlining them, as though they were the most normal expressions 
in the world. John Davidson makes an excellent yes-man of his old 
Verges. Pauline Jameson does a spirited job with Beatrice and is 
particularly fine in showing her capacity for just anger. Richard 
Johnson is a fetching Benedick. I find both actors superb in the 
great love scene of the fourth act. Robin Phillips’ Claudio sounds 
convincingly young and even romantic; Anthony Nicholls makes 
of Don Pedro an amiable and charming prince. 

I am always worried when I must write or talk about Much Ado. 
It is my favorite among the comedies, and I am always tempted to 
sing its praises by the hour. But I must no longer postpone the 
feast awaiting those who would listen to this Living Shakespeare 
recording. 


BERNARD GREBANIER, 
author of The Heart of Hamlet, 
The Truth about Shylock, etc. 


PUSBLTs HER’ S NOTE 


Occasionally there are passages of MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING which 
appear only in the Quarto text. These are indicated by enclosing them in square 
brackets [ ]. Similarly, passages to be found solely in the First Folio are en- 
closed in brace brackets { }. A dagger + following a passage indicates an explana- 
tory note in the section immediately after the text. 

The Living Shakespeare acting version of MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
gives full play to the witty repartee of Beatrice and Benedick. For those who listen 
to the Living Shakespeare recording, a new dimension is added to the printed text. 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Don Pepro, prince of Arragon. 

Don Joun, his bastard brother. 
Cxiatpio, a young lord of Florence. 
BEnzpick, a young lord of Padua. 
Leorato, governor of Messina. 
ANTONIO, his brother. 

BALiHASAR, attendant on Don Pedro. 


Ce at a Bo Yb 


Friar FRANCIS. 

DOoGBERRY, a constable 
VERGES, a headborough. 

A Sexton. 

A Boy. 

Hero, daughter to Leonato. 
BEATRICE, niece to Leonato. 
MARGARET, 


Unetrite } genttewwomen attending on Hero 


Messengers, Watch, Attendants, &c. 


Scene: Messina. 


ACT OVE 


Enter Leonato, governor of Messina, Hero, his 
daughter, anc Beatrice, his niece, with 
a messenger. 


I learn in this letier that Don Pedro of Arragon comes 
this night to Messina. 

He is very near by this, Signior Leonato. 

How many gentlemen have you lost in this action? 

But few of any scrt, and none of name. 

A victory is twice itself when the achiever brings home 
full numbers . . . 1 find here that Don Pedro hath be- 
stowed much honour on a young Florentine called 
Claudio. 

I pray you, is Signior Mountanto returned from the wars 
or no? 

I know none of that name, Lady Beatrice. 

What is he that you ask for, niece? 

My cousin means Signior Benedick of Padua. 

Oh, he’s returned, and as pleasant as ever he was. He hath 
done good service, lady, in these wars. 

He is a very valiant trencher-man, he hath an excellent 
stomach. 

And a good soldier too, lady. 

And a good soldier to a lady, but what is he to a lord? 
A lord to a lord, 2a man to a man—stuffed with all hon- 


ourable virtues. 

Bea. It is so, indeed. He is no less than a stuffed man, but for 
the stuffing—well, we are all mortal. 

Leo. You must not, sir, mistake my niece. There is a kind of 
merry war betwixt Signior Benedick and her. They never 
meet but there’s a skirmish of wit between them. 

Mes. Don Pedro is approached. 


Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick and 
John the Bastard. 


D.P. Ah! Good Signior Leonato, are you come to meet your 
trouble? The fashion of the world is to avoid cost, and 
you encounter it. 

Leo. Never came trouble to my house in the likeness of your 
grace. For trouble being gone, comfort should remain: 
but when you depart from me, sorrow abides and happi- 
ness takes his leave. sey 

D.P. You embrace your charge too willingly . . . I think this 
is your daughter. 

Leo. Her mother hath many times told me so. 

Ben. Were you in doubt, sir, that you asked her? 

Leo. Signior Benedick, no—for then were you a child. 

D.P. You have it full, Benedick—we may guess by this what 
you are, being a man. Truly the lady fathers herself. . . 
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ACT ONE 


Be happy, lady, for you are like an honourable father. 
(be talks apart with Hero and Leonato) 

If Signior Leonato be her father, she would not have his 
head on her shoulders for all Messina, as like him as she 
is. 

I wonder that you will still be talking, Signior Benedick 
—nobody marks you. 

What, my dear Lady Disdain! are you yet living? 

Is it possible Disdain should die, while she hath such 
meet food to feed it as Signior Benedick? Courtesy itself 
must convert to disdain, if you come in her presence. 
Then is courtesy a turn-coat. But it is certain I am loved 
of all ladies, only you excepted: and I would like to find 
in my heart that I had not a hard heart, for truly I love 
none. 

A dear happiness to women—they would else have been 
troubled with a pernicious suitor. I thank God and my 
cold blood, I am of your humour for that. I had rather 
hear my dog bark at a crow than a man swear he loves 
me. 

God keep your ladyship still in that mind, so some gen- 
tleman or other shall ’scape a predestinate scratched face. 
Scratching could not make it worse, an ’twere such a face 
as yours were. 

Well, you are a rare parrot-teacher. 

A bird of my tongue is better than a beast of yours. 

I would my horse had the speed of your tongue, and so 
good a continuer. But keep your way a God’s name— 
I have done. 

You always end with a jade’s trick. I know you of old. 
That is the sum of all, Leonato. (be turns) Signior Clau- 
dio and Signior Benedick, my dear friend Leonato hath 
invited you all. I tell him we shall stay here at the least 
a month, and he heartily prays some occasion may detain 
us longer. I dare swear he is no hypocrite, but prays from 
his heart. 

If you swear, my lord, you shall not be forsworn. (to 
Don John) Now, Don John, let me bid you welcome, my 
lord—being reconciled to the prince your brother . 
(bows) I owe you all duty. 

I thank you. I am not of many words, but I thank you. 
Please it your grace lead on? 

Your hand, Leonato—we will go together. 


All depart save Benedick and Claudio. 


Benedick, didst thou note Hero, the daughter of Signior 
Leonato? 

Claudio, I noted her not, but I looked on her. 

Is she a modest young lady? 

Do you question me as an honest man should do, for my 
simple true judgement? or would you have me speak 
after my custom, as being a professed tyrant to their sex? 
No, I pray thee speak in sober judgement. 

Why, i’faith, methinks she’s too low for a high praise, too 
brown for a fair praise, and too little for a great praise. 
Thou thinkest I am in sport. I pray thee tell me truly how 
thou lik’st her. In mine eye, she is the sweetest lady that 
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ever I looked on. 

I can see yet without spectacles, and I see no such mat- 
ter: there’s her cousin, Beatrice, an she were not pos- 
sessed with a fury, exceeds her as much in beauty as the 
first of May doth the last of December . . . But I hope 
you have no intent to turn husband, have you? 

I would scarce trust myself, though I had sworn the 
contrary, if Hero would be my wife. 

Is’t come to this? Shall I never see a bachelor of three- 
score again? Go to, i’faith, an thou wilt needs thrust thy 
neck into a yoke, wear the print of it, and sigh away 
Sundays... 


Don Pedro re-enters. 


Look, Don Pedro is returned to seek you. 

What secret hath held you here, that you followed not 
to Leonato’s? 

I would your grace would constrain me to tell. 

I charge thee on thy allegiance. 

You hear, Count Claudio. I can be secret as a dumb man, 
I would have you think so—but on my allegiance, mark 
you this, on my allegiance! He is in love—with whom? 
now that is your grace’s part. . . . Mark, how short his 
answer is—with Hero, Leonato’s short daughter. 

Amen, if you love her—for the lady is very well worthy. 
You speak this to fetch me in, my lord. 

By my troth, I speak my thought. 

And in faith, my lord, I spoke mine. 

And by my two faiths and troths, my lord, I spoke mine. 
That I love her, I feel. 

That she is worthy, I know. 

That I neither feel how she should be loved, nor know 
how she should be worthy, is the opinion that fire can- 
not melt out of me—I will die in it at the stake. 

Thou wast ever an obstinate heretic in the despite of 
beauty. 

That a woman conceived me, I thank her: that she 
brought me up, I likewise give her most humble thanks: 
but that I will have a recheat winded in my forehead, or 
hang my bugle in an invisible baldric, all women shall 
pardon me. . . Because I will not do them the wrong to 
mistrust any, I will do myself the right to trust none... . 
and the fine is—for the which I may go the finer—I will 
live a bachelor. 

I shall see thee, ere I die, look pale with love. 

With anger, with sickness, or with hunger, my lord—not 
with love: prove that ever I lose more blood with love 
than I will get again with drinking, pick out mine eyes 
with a ballad-maker’s pen, and hang me up at the door of 
a brothel-house for the sign of blind Cupid. 

Well, if ever thou dost fall from this faith, thou wilt 
prove a notable argument. 

If I do, hang me in a bottle like a cat and shoot at me, 
and he that hits me, let him be clapped on the shoulder 
and called Adam. 

Well, as time shall try: ‘In time the savage bull doth bear 
the yoke.’ 
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The savage bull may—but if ever the sensible Benedick 
bear it, pluck ofi the bull’s horns and set them in my 
forehead. And let me be vilely painted—and in such great 
letters as they write, ‘Here is good horse to hire,’ let 
them signify under my sign, ‘Here you may see Benedick 
the married man? 

If this should ever happen, thou wouldst be horn-mad. 


ACT ONE—ACT TWO 


And take her hearing prisoner with the force 
And strong encounter of my amorous tale: 
Then after to her father will I break— 

And the conclusion is, she shall be thine. 

In practice let us put it presently. 


They leave. 


Nay, mock not, : : 
oo t, mock not; and so I leave you Fike ae Enter Don John and Borachio. 
D.J.. What news, Borachio? 
My liege, your hightiess now may do'thé Bood. Bor. I came yonder from a great supper, Count John. The 
My love is thine t teach: ‘Derai-toharliow: prince your brother is royally entertained by Leonato, 
And thou shalt set how apt it is to learn and I can give you intelligence of an intended marriage. 
Any hard lesson that may do thee good. D.J. Will it serve for any model to build mischief on? What 
Hath Leonato anyson, my lord? is he for a fool that betroths himself to unquietness? 
No child but Here, she’s his only heir: Bor. Marry, it is your brother’s right hand. 
Dost did tifa hi Cleadio? D.J. Who, the most exquisite Claudio? 
If thou dost love fair Hero, cherish it, Bos. «, Himesh. 
Acid Till breali eich hes, and widvher tether: D.J.__A proper squire! and who, and who, which way looks he? 
Mie aiken hele hard eet Bor. Marry, on Hero, the daughter and heir of Leonato. 
How sweetly you o minister to love, D.J. Come, come—this may prove food to my displeasure. That 
That know love's grief by his complexion! young start-up hath all the glory of my overthrow: if I 
I know we shall hive revelling to-night— can cross him any way, I bless myself every way. Though 
I willl assume thy gart in some disguise, I cannot be said to be a flattering honest man, it must not 
Aad wll feir Hero! tay Claudio, be denied but I am a plain-dealing villain. Let us to the 
And in her bosomI’ll unclasp my heart, Feat SAPPSE Th 
ey leave. 
ACT TWO 


Enter Leonato, Antonio, Hero and Beatrice. 


By my troth, niece, thou wilt never get thee a husband, if 
thou be so shrewd of thy tongue. 

Lord! I could not endure a husband with a beard on his 
face! 

You may light on a husband that hath no beard. 

What should I dco with him? dress him in my apparel 
and make him my waiting-gentlewoman? He that hath 
a beard is more thin a youth; and he that hath no beard 
is less than a man: and he that is more than a youth is not 
for me, and he that is less than a man, I am not for him. 
Well, niece, I hope to see you one day fitted with a 
husband. The masked revellers are ent’ring. Make good 
room. You are welcome, gentlemen. . . 


Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick, 
Don John, Borachio. Music. 


(aloud) Sure my brother is amorous on Hero, and hath 
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withdrawn her father to break with him about it. . . 
The ladies follow her, and but one visor remains. 

And that is Claudio. I know him by his bearing. 

Are not you Signior Benedick? 

You know me well—I am he. 

Signior, you are very near my brother in his love. He is 
enamoured on Hero. I pray you, dissuade him from her, 
she is no equal for his birth. You may do the part of an 
honest man in it. 


How know you he loves her? 

I heard him swear his affection. 

So did I too, and he swore he would marry her to-night. 
Come, Borachio, let us to the banquet. . 


He goes within, followed by Borachio. 


Thus answer I in name of Benedick, 
But hear these ill news with the ears of Claudio... 
"Tis certain so—the prince woos for himself. 
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ACT TWO 
Friendship is constant in all other things Bea. 
Save in the office and affairs of love: Ch 
Therefore all hearts in love use their own tongues. .. 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
And trust no agent: for beauty is a witch 
Against whose charms faith melteth into blood: Bea 
This is an accident of hourly proof, 
Which I mistrusted not... Farewell, therefore, Hero. D.P. 

Bea 


Don Pedro returns with Leonato and Hero. 


Now, Signior Benedick, the Lady Beatrice hath a quarrel 
to you. 

Oh, she misused me past the endurance of a block: an oak 
but with one green leaf on it would have answered her: 
my very visor began to assume life and scold with her .. . 
She told me, not thinking I had been myself, that I was 
the prince’s jester, that I was duller than a great thaw— 
huddling jest upon jest with such impossible conveyance 
upon me, that I stood like a man at a mark, with a whole 
army shooting at me... She speaks poniards, and every 
word stabs: I would not marry her, though she were 
endowed with all that Adam had left him before he 
transgressed. 


Claudio and Beatrice enter, talking together. 


Look, here she comes. 

Will your grace command me any service to the world’s 
end? I will go on the slightest errand now to the Antip- 
odes that you can devise to send me on: I will bring 
you the length of Prester John’s foot: fetch you a hair 
off the great Cham’s beard: do you any embassage to the 
Pigmies—rather than hold three words’ conference with 
this harpy. You have no employment for me? 

None, but to desire your good company. 

O God, sir, here’s a dish I love not—I cannot endure my 
Lady Tongue. (he goes within) 

Come, lady, come, you have lost the heart of Signior 
Benedick. You have put him down, lady, you have put 
him down. 

So I would not he should do me, my lord, lest I should 
prove the mother of fools . . . I have brought Count 
Claudio, whom you sent me to seek. 

Why, how now, count, wherefore are you sad? 

Not sad, my lord. 

How then? Sick? 

Neither, my lord. 

The count is neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, nor well: 
but civil count—civil as an orange, and something of that 
jealous complexion. 

’faith, lady, I think your blazon to be true, though I'll 
be sworn, if he be so, his conceit is false . . . Here, 
Claudio, I have wooed in thy name and fair Hero is won, 
I have broke with her father and his good will obtained. 
Name the day of marriage, and God give thee joy. 
(leads Hero forward) Count, take of me my daughter, 
and with her my fortunes: his grace hath made a match, 
and all grace say Amen to it. 
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Speak, count, ’tis your cue. 
Silence is the perfectest herald of joy—I were but little 
happy, if I could say how much! Lady, as you are mine, 
I am yours. I give away myself for you and dote upon 
the exchange. 
Speak, cousin, or if you cannot, stop his mouth with a 
kiss, and let not him speak neither. 
In faith, lady, you have a merry heart. 
Yea, my lord, I thank it—poor fool, it keeps on the 
windy side of care. My cousin tells him in his ear that 
he is in her heart. 
And so she doth, cousin. 
Good Lord, for alliance! Thus goes every one o’ the 
world but I, and I am sun-burnt. I may sit in a corner 
and cry heigh-ho for a husband! 
Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 
I would rather have one of your father’s getting: hath 
your grace ne’er a brother like you? Your father got 
excellent husbands if a maid could come by them. 
Will you have me, lady? 
No, my lord, unless I might have another for working- 
days—your grace is too costly to wear every day .. . But 
I beseech your grace pardon me, I was born to speak all 
mirth and no matter. 
Your silence most offends me, and to be merry best be- 
comes you, for out 0’ question you were born in a merry 
hour. 
No, sure, my lord, my mother cried—but then there was 
a star danced, and under that I was born. Cousins, God 
give you joy! (she goes out) 
By my troth, a pleasant-spirited lady. She were an excel- 
lent wife for Benedick. 
O Lord, my lord, if they were but a week married, they 
would talk themselves mad. 
County Claudio, when mean you to go to church? 
To-morrow, my lord. Time goes on crutches till love 
have all his rites. 
Not till Monday, my dear son, which is hence a just 
seven-night—and a time too brief too, to have all things 
answer my mind, 
Come, you shake the head at so long a breathing—but I 
warrant thee, Claudio, the time shall not go dully by us. 
I will in the interim undertake one of Hercules’ labours, 
which is, to bring Signior Benedick and the Lady Beatrice 
into a mountain of affection th’ one with th’ other. I 
would fain have it a match and I doubt not but to fashion 
it, if you three will but minister such assistance as I shall 
give you direction. 
My lord, I am for you, though it cost me ten nights’ 
watchings. 
And I, my lord. 
And you too, gentle Hero? 
I will do any modest office, my lord, to help my cousin 
to a good husband.... 

They leave. 


Enter Don John and Borachio. 
It is so—the Count Claudio shall marry the daughter of 
Leonato. 
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Yea, my lord, butI can cross it. 

How canst thou c:oss this marriage? 

Not honestly, my lord—but so covertly that no dishonesty 
shall appear in me 

Show me briefly how. 

I think I told your lordship, a year since, how much I 
am in the favour of Margaret, the waiting-gentlewoman 
to Hero. 

I remember. 

I can, at any unseasonable instant of the night, appoint 
her to look out at her lady’s chamber-window. 

What life is in that to be the death of this marriage? 
The poison of that lies in you to temper. Go you to the 
prince your brother, spare not to tell him that he hath 
wronged his honcur in marrying the renowned Claudio 
—whose estimatioa do you mightily hold up—to a con- 
taminated stale, such a one as Hero. 

What proof shall I make of that? 

Proof enough to misuse the prince, to vex Claudio, to 
undo Hero, and till Leonato. Look you for any other 
issue? 

Only to despite them, I will endeavour any thing. 

Go then, find mea meet hour to draw Don Pedro and 
the Count Claudio alone, tell them that you know that 
Hero loves me. Taat you have discovered this they will 
scarcely believe without trial: offer them instances, which 
shall bear no less likelihood than to see me at her cham- 
ber-window, hear ne call Margaret Hero—and bring them 
to see this the very night before the intended wedding. 
Be cunning in the working this, and thy fee is a thousand 
ducats. 

Be you constant ia the accusation, and my cunning shall 
not shame me. 

I will presently go learn their day of marriage. (they go) 


Enter Benedick and a boy. 


(calls) Boy! 

Signior. 

In my chamber-wiadow lies a book, bring it hither to me 
in the orchard. 

Iam here already, sir. 

I know that—but I would have thee hence, and here 
again. . . . (the boy departs) 1 do much wonder, that 
one man, seeing tow much another man is a fool when 
he dedicates his tehaviours to love, will, after he hath 
laughed at such shillow follies in others, become the argu- 
ment of his own scorn by falling in love. And such a man 
is Claudio. I have known when there was no music with 
him but the drum and the fife, and now he had rather 
hear the tabor and the pipe: I have known when he 
would have walked ten mile afoot, to see a good armour, 
and now will he lie ten nights awake carving the fashion 
of a new doublet: he was wont to speak plain and to the 
purpose, like an honest man and a soldier, and now is he 
turned orthography—his words are a very fantastical ban- 
quet, just so many strange dishes . . . (voices heard) 
Ha! the prince and Monsieur Love! I will hide me in the 
arbour. (be does so) 
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Don Pedro, Leonato, and Claudio approach, 
followed by Balthasar with a lute. 


Come, shall we hear this music? 

Yea, my good lord . . . How still the evening is, 
As hushed on purpose to grace harmony! 

See you where Benedick hath hid himself? 

O very well, my lord: the music ended, 

We'll fit the hid-fox with a pennyworth. 
Come, Balthasar, we'll hear that song again. 


Balthasar sings 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever, 

One foot in sea, and one on shore, 
To one thing constant never. 

Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny, 

Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny, nonny. 


By my troth, a good song. I pray thee get us some excel- 
lent music: for to-morrow night we would have it at the 
Lady Hero’s chamber-window. 

The best I can, my lord. 

Do so, farewell. . . . (Balthasar goes) Now come hither, 
Leonato. What was it you told me of to-day? that your 
niece Beatrice was in love with Signior Benedick? 


Benedick crouches close to the side of 
the arbour that he may hear the better. 


(peeping) O ay, stalk on, stalk on—the fowl sits .. . 
(aloud) I did never think that lady would have loved 
any man. 

No, nor I neither—but most wonderful that she should 
so dote on Signior Benedick, whom she hath in all out- 
ward behaviours seemed to abhor. 

Is’t possible? Sits the wind in that corner? 

By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell what to think of it, 
but that she loves him with an enraged affection. 

I should think this is a gull, but that the white-bearded 
fellow speaks it: knavery cannot, sure, hide himself in 
such reverence. 

Hath she made her affection known to Benedick? 

No, and swears she never will. That’s her torment. 

Tis true indeed, so your daughter says: “Shall I,” says 
Beatrice, “that have so oft encountered him with scorn, 
write to him that I love him?” Then down upon her 
knees she falls, weeps, sobs, beats her heart, tears her 
hair, prays, curses—“O sweet Benedick! God give me 
patience!” ‘ 

She doth indeed—my daughter is sometime afeard she 
will do a desperate outrage to herself. It is very true. 
It were good that Benedick knew of it by some other, 
if she will not discover it. 

To what end? he would make but a sport of it, and 
torment the poor lady worse. 
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An he should, it were an alms to hang him. She’s an ex- 
cellent sweet lady, and—out of all suspicion—she is 
virtuous. 

And she is exceeding wise. 

In every thing but in loving Benedick. Well, I am sorry 
for your niece. Shall we go seek Benedick, and tell him 
of her love? 

Never tell him, my lord. Let him wear it out with good 
counsel. 

Nay, that’s impossible—she may wear her heart out first. 
Well, we will hear further of it by your daughter. Let it 
cool the while. I love Benedick well, and I could wish 
he would modestly examine himself, to see how much 
he is unworthy so good a lady. 

My lord, will you walk? dinner is ready. (they draw away 
from the arbour) 

If he do not dote on her upon this, I will never trust my 


expectation. 
Let there be the same net spread for her—and that must 
your daughter and her gentlewoman carry . . . Let us 


send her to call him in to dinner. 
They depart; Benedick comes from the arbour. 


This can be no trick. The conference was sadly borne. 
They have the truth of this from Hero. They say the lady 
is fair—’tis a truth, I can bear them witness: and virtu- 
ous—’tis so, I cannot reprove it: and wise, but for loving 
me—by my troth, it is no addition to her wit, nor no 
great argument of her folly, for I will be horribly in love 


Mucu Apo AsouT NOTHING 


with her. I may chance have some odd quirks and rem- 
nants of wit broken on me, because I have railed so long 
against marriage: but doth not the appetite alter? a man 
loves the meat in his youth that he cannot endure in his 
age ... Shall quips and sentences and these paper bullets 
of the brain awe a man from the career of his humour? 
No—the world must be peopled . . . When I said I would 
die a bachelor, I did not think I should live till I were 
married. 


Beatrice approaches. 


Here comes Beatrice . . . By this day, she’s a fair lady. J 
do spy some marks of love in her. 

Against my will I am sent to bid you come in to dinner. 
Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your pains. 

I took no more pains for those thanks than you take pains 
to thank me. If it had been painful, I would not have 
come. 

You take pleasure then in the message. 

Yea, just so much as you may take upon a knife’s point, 
and choke a daw withal .. . You have no stomach, signior 
—fare you well. (she goes) 

Ha! “Against my will I am sent to bid you come in to 
dinner!” : there’s a double meaning in that . . . “I took no 
more pains for those thanks than you took pains to 
thank me”—that’s as much as to say, Any pains that I take 
for you is as easy as thanks . . . If I do not take pity of 
her, I am a villain. If I do not love her, I am a Jew. I will 
go get her picture. (he departs in haste) 


ACA THERESE 


The orchard; Hero and Ursula enter. 


Now, Ursula, when Beatrice doth come, 

As we do trace this alley up and down, 

Our talk must only be of Benedick. 

When I do name him, let it be thy part 

To praise him more than ever man did inerit. 


Beatrice approaches. 


Now begin, 
For look where Beatrice like a lapwing runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference. 


They draw near the arbour. 


But are you sure 

That Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely? 

So says the prince, and my new-trothed lord. 
And did they bid you tell her of it, madam? 
They did entreat me to acquaint her of it. 
But I persuaded them, if they lov’d Benedick, 
To wish him wrestle with affection, 

And never to let Beatrice know of it. 


Urs. 


Her. 


Why did you so? Doth not the gentleman 

Deserve at full as fortunate a bed 

As ever Beatrice shall couch upon? 

O god of love! I know he doth deserve 

As much as may be yielded to a man: 

But nature never fram’d a woman’s heart 

Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice: 

Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 

Misprizing what they look on, and her wit 

Values itself so highly, that to her 

All matter else seems weak: she cannot love, 

Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 

She is so self-endear’d. 

Sure, I think so. 

And therefore certainly it were not good 

She knew his love, lest she’ll make sport at it. 

No, rather I will go to Benedick, 

And counsel him to fight against his passion. 

She’s lim’d, I warrant you—we have caught her, madam. 

If it prove so, then loving goes by haps, 

Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. 
(They go) 
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Beatrice comes from the arbour. 


What fire is in mine ears? Can this be true? 

Stand I condemned for pride and scorn so much? 

Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu! 
No glory lives behind the back of such... . 


And, Benedick, love on, I will requite thee, 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand: 

If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy band: 

For others say thou dost deserve, and I 

Believe it better than reportingly. (she goes) 


Song 


Sing no more ditties, sing no more 
Of dumps so dull and heavy, 
The fraud of men was ever so, 
Since summe: first was leavy. 
Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny 
Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny, nonny. 


Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick (very spruce) 
and Leonato. 


I do but stay till your marriage be consummate, and then 
go I toward Arrigon. 

I'll bring you thitier, my lord, if you'll vouchsafe me. 
Nay, that would be as great a soil in the new gloss of 
your marriage, as to show a child his new coat and forbid 
him to wear it. I will only be bold with Benedick for his 
company—for, from the crown of his head to the sole of 
his foot, he is all mirth. 

Gallants, I am not as I have been. 

Oh, so say I. Methinks you are sadder. 

I hope he be in love. 

Hang him, truant! there’s no true drop of blood in him 
to be truly touched with love. If he be sad, he wants 
money. 

I have the toothache. 

What! sigh for the toothache? 

Well, every one can master a grief but he that has it. 

If he be not in love with some woman, there is no believ- 
ing old signs. A’ brushes his hat o’ mornings—what should 
that bode? 

Hath any man seen him at the barber’s? 

No, but the barber’s man hath been seen with him, and 
the old ornament of his cheek hath already stuffed tennis- 
balls. 

Indeed, he looks younger than he did, by the loss of a 
beard. 

Nay, a’ rubs himself with civet—can you smell him out 
by that? 

That’s as much as to say the sweet youth’s in love. 

The greatest note of it is his melancholy. 

And when was he wont to wash his face? 
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Conclude, conclude, he is in love. 
Nay, but I know who loves him. 


That would I know too. I warrant, one that knows him 
not. 

Yes, and his ill conditions—and in despite of all, dies for 
him. 

She shall be buried with her face upwards. 

Yet is this no charm for the toothache. Old signior, walk 
aside with me. I have studied eight or nine wise words 
to speak to you, which these hobby-horses must not hear. 


Benedick and Leonato go out. 


For my life, to break with him about Beatrice. 

*Tis even so. Hero and Margaret have by this played their 
parts with Beatrice, and then the two bears will not bite 
one another when they meet. 


Don John enters. 


My lord and brother, God save you. 

Good-den, brother. 

If your leisure served, I would speak with you. 

In private? 

If it please you—yet Count Claudio may hear, for what I 
would speak of concerns him. 

What's the matter? 

Means your lordship to be married to-morrow? 

You know he does. 

I know not that, when he knows what I know. 

If there be any impediment, I pray you discover it. 

You may think I love you not—let that appear hereafter, 
and aim better at me by that I now will manifest. 

Why, what’s the matter? 

The lady is disloyal. 

Who, Hero? 

Even she—Leonato’s Hero, your Hero, every man’s Hero. 
Disloyal? 

The word is too good to paint out her wickedness. I could 
say she were worse. Think you of a worse title, and I will 
fit her to it .. . Wonder not till further warrant: go but 
with me to-night, you shall see her chamber-window en- 
tered, even the night before her wedding-day. If you love 
her then, to-morrow wed her . . . but it would better fit 
your honour to change your mind. 

May this be so? 

I will not think of it. 

If you dare not trust that you see, confess not that you 
know: if you will follow me, I will show you enough, and 
when you have seen more and heard more, proceed 
accordingly. 

If I see any thing to-night why I should not marry her 
to-morrow, in the congregation, where I should wed, there 
will I shame her. ’ 

And as I wooed for thee to obtain her, I will join with 
thee to disgrace her. 

I will disparage her no farther till you are my witnesses. 
Bear it coldly but till midnight, and let the issue show 
itself. (they go) 
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ACT THREE 


The Watch, Master Constable Dogberry, 
and Verges, the Headborough, 
being chosen for the Prince’s watch. 


Are you good men and true? 

Yea, or else it were pity but they should suffer salvation, 
body and soul. Well, give them their charge, neighbour 
Dogberty. 

I will, neighbour Verges. First, who think you the most 
desertless man to be constable? 

Hugh Oatcake, or George Seacoal, for they can write and 
read. 

Come hither, neighbour Seacoal . . . God hath blessed you 
with a good name: to be a well-favoured man is the gift 
of fortune, but to write and read comes by nature. 

Both which, Master Constable— 

You have: I knew it would be your answer . . . You are 
thought here to be the most senseless and fit man for the 
constable of the watch: therefore bear you the lantern 
(he gives it to him) .. . This is your charge—you shall 
comprehend all vagrom men, you are to bid any man stand, 
in the prince’s name. 

How if a’ will not stand? 

Why then, take no note of him, but let him go, and pres- 
ently call the rest of the watch together, and thank God 
you are rid of a knave. You shall also make no noise in 
the streets: for, for the watch to babble and to talk, is most 
tolerable and not to be endured. 

We will rather sleep than talk—we know what belongs to 
a watch. 

Why, you speak like an ancient and most quiet watchman, 
for I cannot see how sleeping should offend: only have a 
care that your bills be not stolen ... Well, you are to call 
at all the alehouses, and bid those that are drunk get them 
to bed. 

How if they will not? 

Why then, let them alone till they are sober. If they make 
you not then the better answer, you may say they are not 
the men you took them for. 

Well, sir. 

If you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by virtue of your 
office, to be no true man: and, for such kind of men, the 
less you meddle or make with them, why the more is for 
your honesty. 

If we know him to be a thief, shall we not lay hands on 
him? 

Oh, truly by your office you may, but I think they that touch 
pitch will be defiled: the most peaceable way for you, if 
you do take a thief, is to let him show himself what he is, 
and steal out of your company. This is the end of the 
charge .. . You, constable, are to present the prince’s own 
person. Well, masters, good night. An there be any matter 
of weight chances, call up me. Keep your fellows’ counsels 
and your own, and good night. (they walk away) 

Well, masters, we hear our charge. Let us go sit here upon 
the church-bench till two, and then all to bed. 

(turns) One word more, honest neighbours. I pray you, 
watch about Signior Leonato’s door, for the wedding being 


Con. 
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there to-morrow, there is a great coil to-night. Adieu, be 
vigilant, I beseech you. (goes) 


The door of Leonato’s house opens and 
Borachio staggers forth, followed after 
a short space by Conrade. 


(stops) What, Conrade! 

Master Seacoal. 

Peace, stir not. 

Conrade, I say! 

Here, man, I am at thy elbow. 

Mass, and my elbow itched—I thought there would be a 
scab follow. 

I will owe thee an answer for that, and now forward with 
thy tale. 

Stand thee close then under this pend-house, for it drizzles 
rain, and I will, like a true drunkard, utter all to thee. 
(they stand beneath the eaves of the porch) 

Some treason, masters—yet stand close. 


Therefore know, I have earned of Don John a thousand 
ducats. 


Is it possible that any villainy should be so dear? 
Know that I have to-night wooed Margaret, the Lady 
Hero’s gentlewoman, by the name of Hero. She leans me 
out at her mistress’ chamber-window, bids me a thousand 
times good night . . . I tell this tale vilely—I should first 
tell thee how the prince, Claudio, and my master, planted 
and placed and possessed by my master Don John, saw 
afar off in the orchard this amiable encounter. 


And thought they Margaret was Hero? 


Two of them did, the prince and Claudio. But the devil, 
my master, knew she was Margaret—and partly by his 
oaths, which first possessed them, partly by the dark 
night, which did deceive them, but chiefly by my vil- 
lainy, which did confirm any slander that Don John had 
made, away went Claudio enraged, swore he would meet 
her as he was appointed next morning at the temple, and 
there, before the whole congregation, shame her with 
what he saw o’er-night, and send her home again without 
a husband. 


The watchmen sally forth. 


We charge you in the prince’s name, stand. 

Call up the right Master Constable. We have here re- 
covered the most dangerous piece of lechery that ever 
was known in the commonwealth. 

Masters, masters. 

Never speak, we charge you. 

Being taken up of these men’s bills we are like to prove 
a goodly commodity. 

A commodity in question, I warrant you. Come, we'll 
obey you. 


The watchmen hale them away. 
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ACT FOUR 


Before the altar of a church. 
Don Pedro, Don John, Leonato, Friar Francis, 
Claudio, Benedick, Hero, Beatrice, etc. 


Come, Friar Francis, be brief—only to the plain form of 
marriage, and you shall recount their particular duties 
afterwards. 

You come hither, my lord, to marry this lady? 

No. 

To be married to her: friar, you come to marry her. 
Lady, you come hither to be married to this count? 

I do. 

If either of you know any inward impediment why you 
should not be enjoined, I charge you on your souls to 
utter it. 

Know you any, Hero? 

None, my lord. 

Know you any, count? 

I dare make his answer, “none.” 

O, what men dare do! what men may do! what men daily 
do, not knowing what they do! 


Stand thee by, friar. Father, by your leave— 
Will you with free and unconstrained soul 

Give me this maid your daughter? 

As freely, son, as God did give her me. 

And what have | to give you back whose worth 
May counterpoise this rich and precious gift? 
Nothing, unless you render her again. 


Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulness . . . 
There, Leonato, take her back again, 

Give not this rotten orange to your friend, 
She’s but the sign and semblance of her honour . . . 
Behold how like a maid she blushes here! 

O, what authority and show of truth 

Can cunning sin cover itself withal! 

Comes not that blood, as modest evidence, 

To witness simple virtue? would you not swear, 
All you that see her, that she were a maid, 

By these exterior shows? But she is none: 

She knows the heat of a luxurious bed: 

Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty. 

What do you mean, my lord? 

Not to be married, 

Not to knit my soul to an approved wanton. 

Is my lord well that he doth speak so wide? 
Sweet prince, why speak not you? 

What should I speak? 

I stand dishonoured that have gone about 

To link my dear friend to a common stale. 

Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
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Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
What man was he talked with you yesternight, 
Out at your window betwixt twelve and one? 
Now if you are a maid, answer to this. 

I talked with no man at that hour, my lord. 
Why, then are you no maiden. . . . Leonato, 

I am sorry you must hear: upon mine honour, 
Myself, my brother, and this grieved count, 

Did see her, hear her, at that hour last night, 
Talk with a ruffian at her chamber-window— 
Who hath indeed, most like a liberal villain, 
Confessed the vile encounters they have had 

A thousand times in secret. 

Fie, fie! they are not to be named, my lord, 

Not to be spoke of. 

There is not chastity enough in language, 
Without offence, to utter them... 


Hero swoons. 


Why, how now, cousin, wherefore sink you down? 
Come, let us go: these things, come thus to light, 
Smother her spirits up. 


Don Pedro, Don John, and Claudio 
leave the church. 
How doth the lady? 

Dead, I think—help, uncle— 
Hero—why Hero—uncle—Signior Benedick—Friar ! 
O Fate! take not away thy heavy hand. 
Death is the fairest cover for her shame 
That may be wished for. 

How now, cousin Hero? 
Have comfort, lady. 
Dost thou look up? 
Yea, wherefore should she not? 


Wherefore? why, doth not every earthly thing 
Cry shame upon her? could she here deny 
The story that is printed in her blood? 

Do not live, Hero, do not ope thine eyes. 
Sir, sir, be patient. : 

For my part, I am so attire’d in wonder, 

I know not what to say. : 

Oh, on my soul, my cousin is belied! 

Lady, were you her bedfellow last night? 

No, truly, not—although, until last night, 

I have this twelvemonth been her bedfellow. 
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Confirm’d, confirm’d—O, that is stronger made, 
Which was before bart’d up with ribs of iron. 
Would the two princes lie? and Claudio lie, 
Who loved her so, that, speaking of her foulness, 
Washed it with tears! Hence from her, let her die. 
Hear me a little—. . . trust not my age, 

My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 

If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 

Under some biting error. 

Friar, it cannot be. 

Lady, what man is he you are accused of? 

They know that do accuse me, I know none. 

If I know more of any man alive 

Than that which maiden modesty doth warrant, 
Let all my sins lack mercy. O my father, 

Prove you that any man with me convers’d 

At hours unmeet, or that I yesternight 
Maintain’d the change of words with any creature— 
Refuse me, hate me, torture me to death. 

There is some strange misprision in the princes. 
Two of them have the very bent of honour, 

And if their wisdom be misled in this, 

The practice of it lives in John the bastard, 
Whose spirits toil in frame of villainies. 

I know not. If they speak but truth of her, 
These hands shall tear her—if they wrong her honour, 
The proudest of them shall well hear of it... 
Pause awhile, 

And let my counsel sway you in this case. 

Your daughter here the princes left for dead, 

Let her awhile be secretly kept in, 

And publish it that she is dead indeed. 

What shall become of this? what will this do? 
Marry, this well carried, shall on her behalf 
Change slander to remorse—that is some good. 
She dying, as it must be so maintain’d, 

Upon the instant that she was accus’d, 

Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus’d 

Of every hearer. 

Come, lady, die to live—this wedding day 
Perhaps is but prolong’d—have patience and endure. 


The Friar, Hero, and Leonato depart. 


Lady Beatrice, have you wept all this while? 
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Yea, and I will weep a while longer. 

I will not desire that. 

You have no reason, I do it freely. 

Surely I do believe your fair cousin is wronged. 

Ah, how much might the man deserve of me that would 
right her! 

Is there any way to show such friendship? 

A very even way, but no such friend. 

May a man do it? 

It is a man’s office, but not yours. 

I do love nothing in the world so well as you—is that 
strange? 

You have stayed me in a happy hour; I was about to pro- 
test... I loved you. 

And do it with all thy heart. 

I love you with so much of my heart, that none is left to 
protest. 

Come bid me do any thing for thee. 

Kill Claudio. 

Ha! not for the wide world. 

You kill me to deny it—farewell. 

Tarry, sweet Beatrice. (he stays her) 

I am gone, though I am here—there is no love in you—I 
pray you let me go. 

Beatrice— 

In faith, I will go. 

We'll be friends first. 

You dare easier be friends with me than fight with mine 
enemy. 

Is Claudio thine enemy? 

Is a’ not approved in the height a villain, that hath slan- 
dered, scorned, dishonoured my kinswoman? O that I 
were a man! What, bear her in hand until they come to 
take hands, and then with public accusation, uncovered 
slander, unmitigated rancour—O God, that I were a man! 
I would eat his heart in the market-place. 

Think you in your soul the Count Claudio hath wronged 
Hero? 

Yea, as sure as I have a thought or a soul. 

Enough, I am engaged, I will challenge him. I will kiss 
your hand, and so I leave you. . . (be takes her hand) 
by this hand, Claudio shall render me a dear account .. . 
(he kisses it) As you hear of me, so think of me . . . Go 
comfort your cousin. I must say she is dead—and so fare- 
well. (be departs; Beatrice follows slowly after) 
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ACT FIVE 


Enter Don Pedro and Claudio. 
Benedick comes up. 


See, see, here comes the man we went to seek. 
Now, signior, what news? 
Good day, my lord. I came to seek you both. 
We have been up and down to seek thee, for we are high- 
proof melancholy, and would fain have it beaten away. 
Wilt thou use thy wit? 
It is in my scabbard—shall I draw it? 
As I am an honest man he looks pale. Art thou sick, or 
angry? 
What, courage, man: what though care killed a cat, thou 
hast mettle enough in thee to kill care. 
Shall I speak a word in your ear? 
God bless me from a challenge! 
You are a villaia—I jest not—I will make it good how 
you dare, with what you dare, and when you dare: do me 
right, or I will protest your cowardice: you have killed 
a sweet lady, and her death shall fall heavy on you. 
(aloud) Let me hear from you. 
Well, I will mee: you, so I may have good cheer. 
What, a feast, a feast? when shall we set the savage bull’s 
horns on the sensible Benedick’s head? 
Yea, and text underneath, “Here dwells Benedick the mar- 
ried man’’? 
Fare you well, boy—you know my mind. I will leave you 
now to your gossip-like humour. You break jests as brag- 
garts do their blades, which God be thanked hurt not. . . 
My lord, for your many courtesies I thank you. I must 
discontinue your company—your brother the bastard is 
fled from Messina: you have among you killed a sweet 
and innocent lady: for my Lord Lack-beard there, he and 
I shall meet, and till then, peace be with him. 

(he passes on) 
He is in earnest. 
In most profound earnest, and I'll warrant you, for the 
love of Beatrice. 
And hath challenged thee? 
Most sincerely. 
What a pretty thing man is, when he goes in his doublet 
and hose and leaves off his wit! 


Dogberry, Verges and the Watch approach, 
with Conrade and Borachio in custody. 


How now, two of my brother’s men bound? Borachio, 
one? 

Hearken after their offence, my lord. 

Officers, what offence have these men done? 

Marry, sit, they have committed false report—moreover, 
they have spoken untruths—secondarily, they are slanders 
—sixth and lastly, they have belied a lady—thirdly, they 
have verified unjust things—and to conclude, they are 
lying knaves. 


DP: 


Leo. 


Cl. 


DP, 


Leo. 


Well, first, I ask thee what have they done—thirdly, I 
ask thee what’s their offence—sixth and' lastly, why they 
are committed—and to conclude, what you lay to their 
charge. 

Rightly reasoned, and in his own division. 

Who have you offended, masters, that you are thus bound 
to your answer? this learned constable is too cunning to 
be understood. What’s your offence? 

Sweet prince, let me go no farther to mine answer: do 
you hear me, and let this count kill me... I have deceived 
even your very eyes: what your wisdoms could not dis- 
cover, these shallow fools have brought to light—who 
in the night overheard me confessing to this man how Don 
John your brother incensed me to slander the Lady Hero, 
how you were brought into the orchard and saw me 
court Margaret in Hero’s garments, how you disgraced 
her when you should marry her . . . My villainy they 
have upon record, which I had rather seal with my death 
than repeat over to my shame... The lady is dead upon 
mine and my master’s false accusation: and briefly, I 
desire nothing but the reward of a villain. 

Runs not this speech like iron through your blood? 

I have drunk poison whiles he uttered it. 

But did my brother set thee on to this? 

Yea, and paid me richly for the practice of it. 

He is composed and framed of treachery, 

And fled he is upon this villainy. 

Sweet Hero, now thy image doth appear 

In the rare semblance that I loved it first. 

Come, bring away the plaintiffs. By this time our sexton 
hath reformed Signior Leonato of the matter. . . 

Here, here comes Master Signior Leonato, and the sexton 
too. 


Leonato and Antonio come from the house, 
with the Sexton. 


I thank you, princes, for my daughter’s death; 
Record it with your high and worthy deeds, 

’T was bravely done, if you bethink you of it. 

I know not how to pray your patience, 

Yet I must speak. Choose your revenge yourself, 
Impose me to what penance your invention 

Can lay upon my sin—yet sinn’d I not, 

But in mistaking. 

By my soul nor I, 

And yet to satisfy this good old man, 

I would bend under any heavy weight 

That he’ll enjoin me to. 

I cannot bid you bid my daughter live— 

That were impossible—but I pray you both, 
Possess the people in Messina here 
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How innocent she died, and if your love 
Can labour aught in sad invention, 
Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb, 
And sing it to her bones—sing it to-night: 
To-morrow morning come you to my house, 
And since you could not be my son-in-law, 
Be yet my nephew: my brother hath a daughter, 
Almost the copy of my child that’s dead, 
And she alone is heir to both of us— 
Give her the right you should have giv’n her cousin, 
And so dies my revenge. 
Cl.  Onoble sir! 
Your over-kindness doth wring tears from me. 
I do embrace your offer, and dispose 
For henceforth of poor Claudio. 
Leo. To-morrow, then, I will expect your coming, 
To-night I take my leave. 
Farewell, my lords, we look for you to-morrow. 
D.P. We will not fail. 
Cl. To-night P’ll mourn with Hero. 


Don Pedro and Claudio walk sadly away. 
Leonato and Antonio go within, followed by 
the Sexton, the Watch and the prisoners. 


Enter a church-yard, before a sepulchre. Night. 
Don Pedro, Claudio, Balthazar and a lord. 


Cl. _—_Is this the monument of Leonato? 
A Lord. It is, my lord. 
Cl. Now, music, sound, and sing your solemn hymn. 


Song 


Pardon, goddess of the night, 
Those that slew thy virgin knight, 
For the which, with songs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go: 
Midnight, assist our moan, 
Help us to sigh and groan, 
Heavily, heavily. 
Graves, yawn and yield your dead, 
Till death be uttered, 
Heavily, heavily. 
Now, unto thy bones good night. 
Yearly will I do this rite. 
D.P. Good mortow, masters, put your torches out. 
The wolves have preyed, and look, the gentle day, 
Before the wheels of Phoebus, round about 
Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey: 
Thanks to you all, and leave us. Fare you well. 
Cl. Good morrow, masters—each his several way. 


They leave. 
The hall in Leonato’s house; 


musicians seated in the gallery. 
Enter Leonato, Antonio, Benedick, 
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and Friar Francis, followed by Hero, 
Beatrice, Margaret and Ursula, 
who talk apart. 


Well, daughter, and you gentlewomen all, 
Withdraw into a chamber by yourselves, 
And when I send for you, come hither masked. . 


The ladies go out. 


The prince and Claudio promis’d by this hour 
To visit me. You know your office, brother— 
You must be father to your brother’s daughter, 
And give her to young Claudio. 

Which I will do with confirm’d countenance. 
Friar, I must entreat your pains, I think. 

To do what, signior? 

To bind me, or undo me—one of them: 

Signior Leonato, truth it is, good signior, 

Your niece regards me with an eye of favour. 
That eye my daughter lent her. ’Tis most true. 
And I do with an eye of love requite her. 

The sight whereof I think you had from me, 
From Claudio, and the prince. But what’s your will? 
Your answer, sir, is enigmatical : 

But for my will, my will is, your good will 
May stand with ours, this day to be conjoined 
In the state of honourable marriage— 

In which, good friar, I shall desire your help. 
My heart is with your liking. 

And my help. 

Here comes the prince and Claudio. 


Don Pedro and Claudio enter with 
two or three other lords. 


Good morrow to this fair assembly. 

Good morrow, prince; good morrow, Claudio: 
We here attend you. Are you yet determin’d 
To-day to marry with my brother’s daughter? 

I'll hold my mind, were she an Ethiope. 

Call her forth, brother. Here’s the friar ready. 


Antonio goes, and returns, with the ladies masked. 


Which is the lady I must seize upon? 
This same is she, and I do give you her. 
Why, then she’s mine. Sweet, let me see your face. 
No, that you shall not, till you take her hand 
Before this friar, and swear to marry her. 
Give me your hand before this holy friar— 
I am your husband if you like of me. 
And when I lived I was your other wife— 

(she unmasks.) 
And when you lov’d, you were my other husband. 
Another Hero! 
Nothing certainer ... 
One Hero died defil’d, but I do live, 


Mucu Apo Asout NotHING 
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And surely as I live, I am a maid. 

The former Hero! Hero that is dead! 

She died, my lord, but whiles her slander lived. 
All this amazement can I qualify. 

When after that the holy rites are ended, 

I'll tell you largely of fair Hero’s death. 
Meantime let wonder seem familiar, 

And to the chapel let us presently. 

Soft and fair, friar. Which is Beatrice? 

I answer to that name. (unmasks) What is your will? 
Do not you love me? 

Why, no, no more than reason. 

Why, then your uncle, and the prince, and Claudio, 
Have been deceived, for they swore you did. 

Do not you love me? 

Troth, no, no mose than reason. 

Why, then my cousin, Margaret, and Ursula, 
Are much deceiv’d, for they did swear you did. 
They swore that you were almost sick for me. 
They swore that you were well-nigh dead for me. 
’Tis no such matter. Then, you do not love me? 
No, truly, but in friendly recompense. 

Come, cousin, I am sure you love the gentleman. 
And I'll be swornupon’t, that he loves her, 

For here’s a paper written in his hand, 

A halting sonnet of his own pure brain, 
Fashion’d to Beatrice. 

And here’s another, 
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Writ in my cousin’s hand, stol’n from her pocket, 
Containing her affection unto Benedick. 

A miracle! here’s our own hands against our heatts . . . 
Come, I will have thee—but by this light I take thee for 
pity. 

I would not deny you—but by this good day I yield upon 
great persuasion, and partly to save your life, for I was 
told you were in a consumption. 

Peace, I will stop your mouth. (he kisses her) 

How dost thou, Benedick the married man? 

I'll tell thee what, prince: a college of wit-crackers can- 
not flout me out of my humour. Dost thou think I care 
for a satire or an epigram? no, if a man will be beaten 
with brains, a’ shall wear nothing handsome about him 
. . . In brief, since I do purpose to marry, I will think 
nothing to any purpose that the world can say against 
it—and therefore never flout at me for what I have 
said against it: for man is a giddy thing, and this is my 
conclusion . . . For thy part, Claudio, I did think to 
have beaten thee, but in that thou art like to be my kins- 
man, live unbruised, and love my cousin. 

Come, come, let’s have a dance ere we are married, that 
we may lighten our own hearts, and our wives’ heels. 
Prince, thou art sad—get thee a wife, get thee a wife. 
There is no staff more reverend than one tipped with 
horn. Strike up, pipers. 


Music and dance. 


MUCH ADO 


ABOUT NOTHING 


COMPLETE TEXT taken from the New Temple Shakespeare 


Act First 


SCENE I 
An orchard 


Enter Leonato, Hero, and Beatrice, with a 
Messenger 


Leo. I learn in this letter that Don Pedro of Arragon 
comes this night to Messina. 


Mes.He is very near by this: he was not three leagues 
off when I left him. 
Leo. How many gentlemen have you lost in this action ? 


Mes. But few of any sort, and none of namie. 

. A victory is twice itself, when the achiever brings 

home full numbers. I find here that Don Pedro 

chath bestowed much honour on a young Florentine 

called Claudio. 

Much deserved on his part, and equally remembered 

by Don Pedro: he hath borne himself beyond the 

promise of his age, doing, in the figure of a lamb, 

the feats of a lion; he hath indeed better bettered 

expectation than you must expect of me to tell you 

how. 

. He hath an uncle here in Messina will be very much 

glad of it. 

Mes.1 have already delivered him letters, and there 
appeats much joy in him, even so much, that joy 
could not show itself modest enough, without a 


Mes. 


badge of bitterness. 

Leo. Did he break out into tears ? 

Mes.In great measure. 

Leo. A kind overflow of kindness: there are no faces 
truer than those that are so washed. How much 
better is it to weep at joy than to joy at weeping | 

Bea. I pray you, is Signior Mountanto returned from 


the wars or no? 

Mes.I know none of that name, lady, there was none 

such in the army of any sort. 
. What is he that you ask for, niece ? 
. My cousin means Signior Benedick of Padua, 
Mes.O, he’s returned, and as pleasant as ever he was. 
. He set up his bills here in Messina, and challenged 
Cupid at the flight, and my uncle’s fool, reading 
the challenge, subscribed for Cupid, and challenged 
him at the bird-bolt. I pray you, how many hath 
he killed and eaten in these wars? But how many 
hath he killed ? for, indeed, 1 promised to eat all 
of his killing. 
Faith, niece, you tax Signior Benedick too much, 
but he’ll be meet with you, I doubt it not. 
Mes. He hath done good service, lady, ia these wars. 
Bea. You had musty victual, and he hath holp to eat it: 


Leo. 
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he is a very valiant trencher-man, he hath an excellent 
stomach, 

Mes. And a good soldier too, lady. 

Bea. And a good soldier to a lady, but what is he to a 
lord P 

Mes. A lotd to a lord, a man to a man, stuffed with all 
honourable virtues. 

Bea. It is so, indeed, he is no less than a stuffed man: 
but for the stuffing,—well, we are all mortal. 

Leo. You must not, sit, mistake my niece; there is a 
kind of merry war betwixt Signior Benedick and 
her: they never meet but there’s a skitmish of 
wit between them. 

Bea. Alas! he gets nothing by that; in our last conflict, 
four of his five wits went halting off, and now is the 
whole man governed with one, so that if he have 
wit enough to keep himself warm, let him bear it 
for a difference between himself and his horse, for 
it is all the wealth that he hath left, to be known a 
reasonable creature. Who is his companion now ? 
He hath every month a new sworn brother. 

Mes. 1s’t possible ? 

Bea. Very easily possible ; he wears his faith but as the 
fashion of his hat, it ever changes with the next 
block. 

Mes.1 see, lady, the gentleman is not in your books. 

Bea. No; an he were, I would burn my study. But, I 
ptay you, who is hiscompanion? Is there no young 
squarer now that will make a voyage with him to 
the devil ? 

Mes. He is most in the company of the right noble Claudio. 

Bea. O Lord, he will hang upon him like a disease ; he 
is sooner caught than the pestilence, and the taker 
runs presently mad. God help the noble Claudio ! 
if he have caught the Benedick, it will cost him a 
thousand pound ere a’ be cured. 

Mes.I will hold friends with you, lady. 

Bea. Do, good friend. 

Leo. You will never run mad, niece. 

Bea. No, not till a hot January. 

Mes.Don Pedro is approached. 

Enter Don Pedro, Don John, Claudio, Benedick, 
and Balthasar 

D.P.Good Signior Leonato, are you come to meet your 
troub’:? the fashion of the world is to avoid cost, 
and you encounter it. 

Leo. Never came trouble to my house in the likeness of 
your Grace: for trouble being gone, comfort 
should remain; but when you depart from me, 
sorrow abides, and happiness takes his leave. 

D.P.You embrace your charge too willingly. 
this is your daughter. 


I think 
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Leo. Her mother hath many times told me so. 

Ben. Were you in doubt, sir, that you asked her ? 

Leo. Signior Benedick, no, for then were you a child. 

D.P.You have it full, Benedick: we may guess by this 
what you ate, being a man. ‘Truly, the lady fathers 
herself. Be happy, lady, for you are like an 
honourable father. 

. If Signior Leonato be her father, she would not 
have his head on her shoulders for all Messina, as 
like him as she is. 

. I wonder that you will still be talking, Signior 
Benedick, nobody marks you. 

. What, my deat Lady Disdain! are you yet living ? 

. Is it possible disdain should die, while she hath 
such meet food to feed it, as Signior Benedick ? 
Couttesy itself must convert to disdain, if you come 
in her presence. 

. Then is courtesy a turncoat. But it is certain I am 
loved of all ladies, only you excepted: and I would 
I could find in my heart that I had not a hard heart, 
for truly I love none. 

. A dear happiness to women, they would else have 

been troubled with a pernicious suitor. I thank 

God and my cold blood, I am of your humour for 

that; I had rather hear my dog bark at a crow, 

than a man sweat he loves me. 

God keep your ladyship still in that mind! so some 

gentleman or other shall ’scape a predestinate 

scratched face. 

. Scratching could not make it worse, an ’twere such 
a face as yours were. 

. Well, you are a rare parrot-teacher. 

, A bird of my tongue is better than a beast of yours. 

. I would my horse had the speed of your tongue, and 

so good a continuer. Byt keep your way, i’ God’s 

name ; I have done. 

You always end with a jade’s trick, I know you of 

old. 

D.P.That is the sum of all, Leonato. Signior Claudio 
and Signior Benedick, my dear friend Leonato hath 
invited you all. I tell him we shall stay here at the 
least a month, and he heartily prays some occasion 
may detain us longer. I dare swear he is no hypo- 
crite, but prays from his heart. 

. If you swear, my lord, you shall’ not be forsworn. 
(to Don John) Let me bid you welcome, my lord, 
being reconciled to the prince your brother: I owe 
you all duty, 

D.J.1 thank you: Iam not of many words, but I thank 

you. 

Leo, Please it your Grace lead on ? 

D.P.Your hand, Leonato, we will go together. 


Ben. 
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Exeunt all except Benedick and Claudio 

Cl. Benedick, didst thou note the daughter of Signior 
Leonato ? 

Ben. I noted her not, but I looked on her. 

Ci. Is she not a modest young lady ? 

Ben. Do you question me, as an honest man should do, 
for my simple true judgement ? or would you have 
me speak after my custom, as being a professed 
tyrant to their sex ? 

Ci. No, { pray thee speak in sober judgement. 

Ben. Why, i? faith, methinks she’s too low for a high 
ptrise, too brown for a fair praise, and too little fora 
gicat praise: only this commendation I can afford her, 
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that were she other than she is, she were unhandsome, 160 


and being no other but as she is, I do not like her. 

Ci. Thou thinkest I am in sport, I pray thee tell me 
truly how thou likest her. 

Ben. Would you buy her, that you inquire after her ? 

Ci, Can the world buy such a jewel ? 

Ben. Yea, and a case to put it into. But speak you this 
with a sad brow? ot do you play the flouting Jack, 
to tell us Cupid is a good hare-finder, and Vulcan a 
fare carpenter ? Come, in what key shall a man take 
you, to go in the song ? 

C/. In mine eye, she is the sweetest lady that ever I 
looked on. 

Ben. I can see yet without spectacles, and I see no such 
matter: there’s her cousin, an she were not pos- 
sessed with a fury, exceeds her as much in beauty as 
the first of May doth the last of December. But I 
hope you have no intent to turn husband, have you ? 

Ci. I would scarce trust myself, though I had sworn 
the contrary, if Hero would be my wife. 

Ben. Is’t come to this? In faith, hath not the world 
one man but he will wear his cap with suspicion ? 
Shall I never see a bachelor of threescore again ? 
Go to, i’ faith ; an thou wilt needs thrust thy neck 
into a yoke, wear the print of it, and sigh away 
Sundays. Look, Don Pedro is returned to seek you. 

Re-enter Don Pedro 

D.P.What secret hath held you here, that you followed 
not to Leonato’s ? 

Ben. I would your Grace would constrain me to tell. 

D.P.1 charge thee on thy allegiance. 

Ben. You hear, Count Claudio: I can be secret as a 
dumb man; I would have you think so; but, (on 
my allegiance, mark you this, on my allegiance) he 
is in love. With who? now that is your Grace’s 
part. Mark how short his answer is ;—With Hero, 
Leonato’s short daughter. 

Ci. If this were so, so wete it uttered. 

Ben, Like the old tale, my lord: ‘ it is not so, nor ’twas 
not so, but, indeed, God forbid it should be so.’ 

Ci. If my passion change not shortly, God forbid it 
should be otherwise. 

D.P.Amen, if you love her, for the lady is very well 
worthy. 

Cl. You speak this to fetch me in, my lord. 

D.P.By my troth, I speak my thought. 

Ci. And, in faith, my lord, I spoke mine. 

Ben. And, by my two faiths and troths, my lord, I spoke 
mine, 

Ci. That I love her, I feel. 

D.P.That she is worthy, I know. 

Ben. That I neither feel how she should be loved, nor 
know how she should be worthy, is the opinion 
that fire cannot melt out of me: I will die in it at 
the stake. 

D.P.Thou wast ever an obstinate heretic in the despite 
of beauty. 

Ci. And never could maintain his part, but in the force 
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of his will. 

Ben. That a woman conceived me, I thank her; that 
she brought me up, I likewise give her most humble 
thanks: but that I will have a recheat winded in 
my forehead, or hang my bugle in an invisible bal- 
drick, all women shall pardon me. Because I will 
not do them the wrong to mistrust any, I will do 
myself the right to trust none; and the fine is (for 
the which I may go the finer) I will live a bachelor. 

D.P.I shall see thee, ere I die, look pale with love. 

Ben, With anger, with sickness, or with hunger, my lord, 
not with love: prove that ever I lose more blood 
with love than I will get again with drinking, pick 
out mine eyes with a ballad-maker’s pen, and hang 
me up at the door of a brothel-house for the sign of 
blind Cupid. 

D.P. Well, if ever thou dost fall from this faith, thou wilt 
prove a notable argument. 

Ben. If I do, hang me in a bottle like a cat, and shoot at 
me; and he that hits me, let him be clapped on the 
shoulder and called Adam. 

D.P. Well, as time shall try ; 

“In time the savage bull doth bear the yoke.’ 

Ben, The savage bull may, but if ever the sensible Benedick 
bear it, pluck off the bull’s horns, and set them in my 
forehead, and let me be vilely painted, and in such 
great letters as they write ‘ Here is good horse to 
hite,’ let them signify under my sign ‘ Hete you may 
see Benedick the married man.’ 

Cl. If this should ever happen, thou wouldst be horn- 
mad. 

‘D.P.Nay, if Cupid have not spent all his quiver in Venice, 
thou wilt quake for this shortly. 

Ben. I look for an earthquake too, then. 

D.P.Well, you will temporize with the houts. In the 
meantime, good Signior Benedick, repair to 
Leonato’s, commend me to him, and tell him I will 
not fail him at supper, for indeed he hath made 
gteat preparation. 

Ben. I have almost matter enough in me for such an 
embassage ; and so I commit you— 

Cl. To the tuition of God: From my house, if I had it,— 

D.P.The sixth of July: Your loving friend, Benedick. 

Ben. Nay, mock not, mock not. The body of your dis- 
course is sometime guarded with fragments, and 
the guards are but slightly basted on neither: ere 
you flout old ends any further, examine your con- 
science: and so I leave you. Exit 

Ci. My liege, your highness now may do me good. 

D.P.My love is thine to teach, teach it but how, 

And thou shalt see how apt it is to learn 
Any hard lesson that may do thee good. 
Cl. Hath Leonato any son, my lord ? 
D.P.No child but Hero, she’s his only heir ; 
Dost thou affect her, Claudio ? 

Cl. O, my lord, 
When you went onward on this ended action, 
I look’d upon her with a soldiet’s eye, 

That lik’d, but had a rougher task in hand 

Than to drive liking to the name of love: 

But now I am return’d, and that wat-thoughts 

Have left their places vacant, in their rooms 

Come thronging soft and delicate desires, 

All prompting me how fair young Hero is, 

Saying, I lik’d her ere I went to wars. 
D.P.Thou wilt be like a lover presently, 

And tire the hearer with a book of words. 

Tf thou dost love fair Hero, cherish it, 

And I will break with her, and with her father, 

And thou shalt have her. Was’t not to this end 

That thou began’st to twist so fine a story P 
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How sweetly you do minister to love, 

That know love’s grief by his complexion | 

But lest my liking might too sudden seem, 290 
I would have salv’d it with a longer treatise. 


¢ | D.P. What need the bridge much broader than the flood P 
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Leo. How now, brother ! 
Ant.He is very busy about it. 


Leo. 


The fairest grant is the necessity. 

Look, what will serve is fit: ’tis once, thou lovest, 
And I will fit thee with the remedy. 

I know we shall have revelling to-night : 

I will assume thy part in some disguise, 

And tell fair Hero I am Claudio ; 

And in her bosom I’ll unclasp my heart, 

And take her hearing prisoner with the force 300 
And strong encounter of my amorous tale: 

Then after to her father will I break, 

And the conclusion is, she shall be thine, 


In practice let us put it presently. Exeunt 


SCENE II 
A room in Leonato’s house 
Enter Leonato and Antonio, meeting 


Where is my cousin, your 
son ? hath he provided this music ? 

But, brother, I can tell 
you strange news, that you yet dreamt not of. 

Are they good ? 


Ant.As the event stamps them, but they have a good 


Leo. 


cover; they show well outward. The prince and 
Count Claudio, walking in a thick-pleached alley in 
mine orchard, were thus much overheard by a man 

of mine: the prince discovered to Claudio that he 10 
loved my niece your daughter, and meant to acknow- 
ledge it this night in a dance, and if he found her 
accordant, he meant to take the present time by the 
top, and instantly break with you of it. 

Hath the fellow any wit that told you this ? 


Ant.A good sharp fellow: I will send for him, and 


Leo. 


question him yourself. 

No, no, we will hold it as a dream till it appear 
itself; but I will acquaint my daughter withal, that 

she may be the better prepared for an answer, if 20 
peradventure this be true. Go you and tell her of 

it. (enter Antonio’s son and a musician.) Cousin, you ¢ 
know what you have todo. O, I cry you metcy, 
friend, go you with me, and I will use your skill. 
Good cousin, have a care this busy time. Exeunt 


SCENE III 
The same 
Enter Don John and Conrade 


Con. What the good-year, my lord! why are you thus 


out of measure sad ? 


D.J. There is no measure in the occasion that breeds, 


therefore the sadness is without limit. 


Con, You should hear reason. 

D.J. And when I have heard it, what blessing brings it ? 
Con. If not a present remedy, at least a patient sufferance, 
D.J.1 wonder that thou (being as thou sayest thou art 


born under Saturn) goest about to apply a moral 
medicine to a mortifying mischief. I cannot hide 10 
what Iam: I must be sad when I have cause, and 
smile at no man’s jests, eat when I have stomach, 
and wait for no man’s leisure; sleep when I am 
drowsy, and tend on no man’s business, laugh when 
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Iam metry, and claw no man in his humour. 

Con. Yea, but you must not make the fall show of this 
till you may do it without controlment ; you have 
of late stood out against your brother, and he hath 
ta’en you newly into his grace, wher it is impossible 


you should take true root, but by the fair weather 20 


that you make yourself: it is needful that you frame 
the season for your own harvest. 

D.J.1 had rather be a canker in a hedge than a rose in 
his grace, and it better fits my blood to be disdained 
of all than to fashion a carriage to rob love from 
auy: in this (though I cannot be said to be a flatter- 
ing honest man) it must not be denied but I am a 
plain-dealing villain. I am trusted with a muzzle, 
and enfranchised with a clog; therefore I have 
decreed not to sing in my cage. 
I would bite; if I had my liberty, I would do my 
liking : in the mean time, let me be that I am, and 
seek not to alter me. 

Con. Can you make no use of your discontent ? 

D.J. 1 make all use of it, for I use it only. 

Who comes hete ? 


— 


Enter Borachio 
What news, Borachio ? 
Bor. 1 came yonder from a great supper: the prince 
your brother is royally entertained by Leonato, and 


I can give you intelligence of an intended marriage. 40 


D.J. Will it serve for any model to build mischief 
on? What is he for a fool that betroths himself to 
unquietness ? 

Bor. Marry, it is your brother’s right hand. 

D.J. Who ? the most exquisite Claudio ? 

Bor. Even he. 

D.J.A proper squire ! 
way looks he ? 

Bor. Marry, on Hero, the daughter and heir of Leonato. 

D.J. A very forward March-chick ! 
this ? 

Bor. Being entertained for a perfumer, as I was smoking 
a musty room, comes me the prince and Claudio, 
hand in hand in sad conference: I whipt me behind + 
the arras, and there heard it agreed upon, that the 
prince should woo Hero for himself, and having 
obtained her, give her to Count Claudio. 

D.J. Come, come, let us thither, this may prove food to 
my displeasure. That young start-up hath all the 
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glory of my overthrow; if I can cross him any way, 60 


I bless myself every way. You are both sure, and 
will assist me ? 

Con. To the death, my lord. 

D.J. Let us to the great supper: their cheer is the greater 
that I am subdued. Would the cook were o’ my 
mind! Shali we go prove what’s to be done? 


Bor. We'll wait upon your lordship, Exeunt 


Act Second 


SCENE I 
Ai hall in Leonato’s house 


Enter Leonato, Antonio, Hero, Beatrice, Margaret, t 
Ursula, and others 


Leo. Was not Count John here at supper ? 

Ant.I saw him not. 

Bea. How tartly that gentleman looks! I never can see 
him but I am heart-burned an hour after. 

Her. He is of a very melancholy disposition. 

Bea. He were an excellent man that wete made just in 
the midway between him and Benedick: the one is 
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too like an image and says nothing, and the other 
too like my lady’s eldest son, evermore tattling. 

Leo. Then half Signior Benedick’s tongue in Count 
John’s mouth, and half Count John’s melancholy in 
Signior Benedick’s face,— 

Bea. With a good leg and a good foot, uncle, and money 
enough in his purse, such a man would win any 
woman in the world, if a’ could get her good-will. 

Leo. By my troth, niece, thou wilt never get thee a 
husband, if thou be so shrewd of thy tongue. 

Ant.In faith, she’s too curst. 

Bea. Too curst is more than curst: I shall lessen God’s 
sending that way ; for it is said, ‘God sends a curst 
cow short horns ;’ but to a cow too curst he sends 
none. 

Leo. So, by being too curst, God will send you no horns. 

Bea. Just, if he send me no husband; for the which 
blessing I am at him upon my knees every morning 
and evening. Lord, I could not endure a husband 
with a beard on his face: I had rather lie in the 
woollen. 

Leo. You may light on a husband that hath no beard. 

Bea. What should I do with him? dress him in my 
apparel, and make him my waiting-gentlewoman ? 
He that hath a beard is more than a youth ; and he 
that hath no beard is less than a man: and he that 
is more than a youth is not for me; and he that is 
less than a man, I am not for him: therefore I will 
even take sixpence in earnest of the berrord, and 
lead his apes into hell, 

Leo. Well, then, go you into hell ? 

Bea. No, but to the gate, and there will the devil meet me, 
like an old cuckold, with horns on his head, and say 
* Get you to heaven, Beatrice, get you to. heaven, 
here ’s no place for you maids ;’ so deliver I up my 
apes, and away to Saint Peter for the heavens; he 
shows me whete the bachelors sit, and there live we 
as merry as the day is long. 

Ant.(to Hero) Well, niece, I trust you will be ruled by 
your father, 

Bea. Yes, faith, it is my cousin’s duty te make curtsy, and 
say, ‘ Father, as it please you.’ But yet for all that, 
cousin, let him be a handsome fellow, or else make 
another curtsy, and say, ‘ Father, as it please me.’ 

Leo. Well, niece, I hope to see you one day fitted with a 
husband. 

Bea. Not till God make men of some other metal than 
earth. Would it not grieve a woman to be over- 
mastered with a piece of valiant dust? to make an 
account of het life to a clod of wayward marl? No, 
uncle, I’ll none: Adam’s sons are my brethren, 
and, truly, I hold it a sin to match in my kindred. 

Leo, Daughter, remember what I told you, if the prince 
do solicit you in that kind, you know your answer, 

Bea, The fault will be in the music, cousin, if you be not 
wooed in good time: if the prince be too important, 
tell him there is measure in every thing, and so dance 
out the answer. For, hear me, Heto: wooing, 
wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, a measure, 
and a cinque pace : the first suit is hot and hasty, like 
a Scotch jig (and full as fantastical); the wedding, 
mannutly-modest (as a measure) full of state and 
ancientry; and then comes repentance, and with 
his bad legs falls into the cinque pace faster and 
faster, till he sink into his grave. 

Leo. Cousin, you apptehend passing shrewdly. 

Bea. I have a good eye, uncle, I can see a church by 
daylight. 

Leo. The revellers are entering, brother, make good 
toom, 

All put on their masks 


Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick, Don John, 
Borachio, and others, masked 


101 D.P.Lady, will you walk about with your friend ? 
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Her.So you walk softly, and look sweetly, and say 
nothing, I am yours for the walk, and especially 
when I walk away. 

D.P. With me in your company ? 

Her. I may say so when I please. 

D.P.And when please you to say so? 

Her. When I like your favour, for God defend the lute 
should be like the case | 

D.P.My visor is Philemon’s roof, within the house is 
Jove. 

Her. Why, then, your visor should be thatch’d. 

DP. Speak low, if you speak love. 

Drawing her aside 

Bor, Well, I would you did like me. 

Mar.So would not I for your own sake, for I have many 
ill qualities, 

Bor, Which is one ? 

Mar.I say my prayers aloud. 

Bor. I love you the better, the hearers may cry, Amen. 

Mar.God match me with a good dancer | 

Bor, Amen. 

Mar.And God keep him out of my sight when the dance 
is done! Answer, clerk. 

Bor, No mote words, the clerk is answered. 

Urs. 1 know you well enough, you ate Signior Antonio. 

Ant. At a word, I am not. 

Urs. I know you by the waggling of your head. 

Ant.To tell you true, I counterfeit him. 

Urs. You could never do him so ill-well, unless you were 
the very man. Hete’s his dry hand up and down, 
you are he, you are he. 

Ant. At a word, I am not. 

Urs. Come, come, do you think I do not know you by 
your excellent wit ? can virtue hide itself? Go to, 
mum, you are he; gtaces will appear, and there’s 
an end. 

Bea. Will you not tell me who told you so? 

Ben. No, you shall pardon me. 

Bea. Not will you not tell me who you are ? 

Ben. Not now. 

Bea, That I was disdainful, and that I had my good wit 
out of the ‘ Hundred Merry Tales ’ :—well, this was 
Signior Benedick that said so. 

Ben. What’s he ? 

Bea. 1 am sure you know him well enough. 

Ben. Not I, believe me. 

Bea. Did he nevet make you laugh ? 

Ben. I pray you, what is he ? 

Bea. Why, he is the prince’s jester, a very dull fool; only 
his gift is in devising impossible slandets, none but 
libertines delight in him, and the commendation is 
not in his wit, but in his villany, for he both pleases 
men and angers them, and then they laugh at him 
and beat him. Iam sure he is in the fleet: I would 
he had boarded me. 

Ben, When I know the gentleman, I'll tell him what you 
say. 

Bea. Do, do, he ’ll but break a comparison or two on me, 
which, peradventure not marked, or not laughed at, 
strikes him into melancholy, and then there’s a 
partridge wing saved, for the fool will eat no supper 
that night. (Music.) We must follow the leaders, 

Ben, In every good thing. 

Bea, Nay, if they lead to any ill, I will leave them at the 


next turning. 


Dance. Then exeunt all except Don Jobn, 
Borachio, and Claudio 


D.J. Sure my brother is amorous on Hero, and hath with- 
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drawn her father to break with him about it. The 
ladies follow her, and but one visor remains. 

Bor. And that is Claudio, I know him by his bearing. 

D.J. Ate not you Signior Benedick ? 

Ci. You know me well, I am he. 

D.J. Signior, you are very near my brother in his love ; 
he is enamoured on Hero ; I pray you dissuade him 
from her: she is no equal for his birth, you may do 
the part of an honest man in it. 

Cl. How know you he loves her ? 

D.J. [heard him swear his affection. 

Bor. So did I too, and he swore he would marty her 
to-night. 

D.J. Come, let us to the banquet. Exeunt Don John and Bor. 

Ci. Thus answer IJ in name of Benedick, 

But hear these ill news with the cars of Claudio. 

"Tis certain so, the prince woos for himself ; 

Friendship is constant in all other things, 

Save in the office and affaits of love: 

Therefore all hearts in love use their own tongues ; 

Let every eye negotiate for itself, 

And trust no agent ; for beauty is a witch, 

Against whose charms faith melteth into blood. 

This is an accident of hourly proof, 

Which I mistrusted not. Farewell, therefore, Hero ! 
Re-enter Benedick 

Ben. Count Claudio ? 

Cl. Yea, the same, 

Ben. Come, will you go with me ? 

Cl. Whither ? 

Ben, Even to the next willow, about your own business, 
county. What fashion will you weat the garland of ? 
about your neck, like an usurer’s chain? or under 
your arm, like a lieutenant’s scarf? You must wear 
it one way, for the prince hath got your Hero, 

Cl. I wish him joy of her. 

Ben. Why, that’s spoken like an honest drovier, so they 
sell bullocks, But did you think the prince would 
have served you thus ? 

Cl. I ptay you leave me. 

Ben. Ho! now you strike like the blind man; ’twas the 
boy that stole your meat, and you ’ll beat the post. 

Cl, If it will not be, 1 ll leave you. Exit 

Ben, Alas, poor hurt fowl ! now will he creep into sedges. 
But that my Lady Beatrice should know me, and 
not know me! The prince’s fool! Ha, it may beI 
go under that title because 1am merry, Yea, but so 
I am apt to do myself wrong ; I am not so reputed, 
it is the base (though bitter) disposition of Beatrice, 
that puts the world into her person, and so gives. me 
out. Well, I'll be revenged as I may. 

Re-enter Don Pedro; after bim Leonato and Hero 
D.P.Now, signior, where ’s the count ? did you see him ? 
Ben. Troth, my lord, I have played the part of Lady 

Fame ; I found him here as melancholy as a lodze 
in a warten : I told him, and I think I told him true, 
that your grace had got the good will of this young 
lady, and I offered him my company to a willow- 
tree, either to make him a garland, as being forsaken, 
or to bind him up a tod, as being worthy to be 
whipped. 

D.P.To be whipped, what ’s his fault ? 

Ben. The flat transgression of a school-boy, who, being 
overjoyed with finding a bird’s nest, shows it his 
companion, and he steals it. 

D.P.Wilt thou make a trust a transgression? The trans- 
gression is in the stealer. 

Bea. Yet it had not been amiss the rod had been made, 
and the garland too, for the garland he might have 
worn himself, and the rod he might have bestowed 
on you, who, as I take it, have stolen his bird’s nest. 
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ACT TWO, SCENE I 


D.P.I will but teach them to sing, and restore them to 
the owner. 

Ben, If their singing answer your saying, by my faith, 
you say honestly. 

D.P.The Lady Beatrice hath a quarrel to you: the 
gentleman that danced with her told her she is much 
wronged by you. 

Ben. O, she misused me past the endurance of a block | 
an oak but with one gteen leaf on it would have 
answered her; my very visor began to assume life, 
and scold with her. She told me, not thinking I 
had been myself, that I was the prince’s jester, that 
I was duller than a great thaw, huddling jest upon 
jest, with such impossible conveyance upon me, 
that I stood like a man at a mark, with a whole army 
shooting at me. She speaks poniards, and every 
wotd stabs: if her breath were as tertible as her 
terminations, there were no living near her, she 
would infect to the north star. I would not marry 
her, though she were endowed with all that Adam 
had left him before he transgressed: she would 
have made Hercules have turned spit, yea, and have 
cleft his club to make the fire too. Come, talk not 
of her, you shall find her the infernal Ate in good 
apparel. I would to God some scholar would con- 
jure her, for certainly, while she is here, a man may 
live as quiet in hell, as in a sanctuaty ; and people 
sin upon purpose, because they would go thither ; 
so, indeed, all disquiet, horror, and perturbation 

. follows her. 

D.P.Look, here she comes. 

Re-enter Claudio and Beatrice 

Ben, Will your grace command me any service to the 
world’s end? I will go on the slightest etrand 
now to the Antipodes that you can devise to send 
me on; I will fetch you a tooth-picker now from 
the furthest inch of Asia; bring you the length of 
Prester John’s foot ; fetch you a hair off the great 
Cham’s beard; do you any embassage to the 
Pigmies ; rather than hold three words’ conference 
with this harpy. You have no employment for me? 

D.P.None, but to desire your good company. 

Ben. O God, sir, here ’s a dish I love not, I cannot endure 
my Lady Tongue. Exit 

D.P.Come, lady, come, you have lost the heart of Signior 
Benedick. 

Bea, Indeed, my lord, he lent it me awhile, and I gave him 
use for it, a double heart for his single one ; marry, 
once before he won it of me with false dice, there- 
fore your Grace may well say I have lost it. 

D.P.You have put him down, lady, you have put him 
down. 

Bea, So I would not he should do me, my lord, lest I 
should prove the mother of fools. I have brought 
Count Claudio, whom you sent me to seek, 

D.P.Why, how now, count, wherefore are you sad ? 

Cl, Not sad, my lord. 

D.P.How then? sick? 

Cl. Neither, my lord. 

Bea. The count is neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, nor 
well; but civil count, civil as an orange, and some- 
thing of that jealous complexion. 

D.P.Y faith, lady, I think your blazon to be true, though, 
I'll be sworn, if he be so, his conceit is false. Here, 
Claudio, I have woo’d in thy name, and fair Hero 
is won, I have broke with her father, and his good 
will obtained: name the day of marriage, and God 
give thee joy | 

Leo, Count, take of me my daughter, and with her my 
fortunes: his Grace hath made the match, and all 
grace say Amen to it. 
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Bea. Speak, count, ’tis your cue. 

Ci. Silence is the perfectest herald of joy: I were but 
little happy, if I could say how much. Lady, as 
you ate mine, Iam yours: I give away myself for 
you, and dote upon the exchange. 

Bea. Speak, cousin; or (if you cannot) stop his mouth 
with a kiss, and let not him speak neither. 

D.P.1n faith, lady, you have a merty heart. 

Bea. Yea, my lord, I thank it ; poor fool, it keeps on the 
windy side of care. My cousin tells him in his ear 
that he is in her heart. 

Ci. And so she doth, cousin. 

Bea. Good Lord, for alliance! Thus goes every one to 
the world but I, and I am sun-burnt; I may sit in 
a corner, and cry heigh-ho for a husband | 

D.P.Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

Bea. I would rather have one of your father’s getting. 
Hath your Grace ne’er a brother like you? Your 
father got excellent husbands, if a maid could come 
by them ? 

D.P.Will you have me, lady ? 

Bea. No, my lord, unless I might have another for 
working-days, your Grace is too costly to wear 
evety day. But, I beseech yout Grace, pardon 
me, I was born to speak all mirth, and no matter. 

D.P.Your silence most offends me, and to be merry 
best becomes you, for, out 0’ question, you were 
born in a merry hour. 

Bea. No, sure, my lord, my mother cried, but then there 
was a star danced, and under that was I born. 
Cousins, God give you joy | 

Leo. Niece, will you look to those things I told you of ? 
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Bea. Icry you mercy, uncle. By your Grace’s pardon. Exit 


D.P.By my troth, a pleasant-spirited lady. 

Leo. There’s little of the melancholy element in het, my 
lord: she is never sad, but when she sleeps, and 
not ever sad then ; for I have heard my daughter say, 
she hath often dreamed of unhappiness, and waked 
herself with laughing. 

D.P.She cannot endure to hear tell of a husband. 

Leo. O, by no means: she mocks all her wooers out of 
suit. 

D.P.She were an excellent wife for Benedick. 

Leo. O Lord, my lord, if they were but a week married, 
they would talk themselves mad. 

D.P.County Claudio, when mean you to go to church ? 

Cl. To-mortow, my lord: time goes on crutches till 
love have all his rites. 

Leo. Not till Monday, my dear son, which is hence a 
just seven-night, and a time too brief, too, to have 
all things answer my mind. 

D.P.Come, you shake the head at so long a breathing, 
but, I warrant thee, Claudio, the time shall not go 
dully by us. I will, in the interim, undertake one 
of Hercules’ labours, which is, to bring Signior 
Benedick and the Lady Beatrice into a mountain 
of affection the one with the other. I would fain 
have it a match, and I doubt not but to fashion it, 
if you three will but minister such assistance as I 
shall give you direction. 

Leo, My lord, I am for you, though it cost me ten nights’ 
watchings. 

Ci. And I, my lord. 

D.P.And you too, gentle Hero ? 

Her. I will do any modest office, my lord, to help my 
cousin to a good husband. 

D.P.And Benedick is not the unhopefullest husband that 
I know. Thus far can I praise him; he is of a 
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honesty. I will teach you how to humour your 
cousin, that she shall fall in love with Benedick, 
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and I, with your two helps, wil so practise on 
Benedick, that, in despite of his quick wit, and his 
queasy stomach, he shall fall in love with Beatrice. 
If we can do this, Cupid is no lorger an archer, his 
glory shall be ours, for we ate tke only love-gods. 
Go in with me, and I will tell you my drift. 


Exeunt 
SCENE II 
The same 
Enter Don John and Borachio 
D.J. It is so, the Count Claudio shall marry the daughter 


of Leonato. 

Bor, Yea, my lord, but I can cross it. 

D.J. Any bar, any cross, any impediment will be medi- 
cinable to me: I am sick in displeasure to him, and 
whatsoever comes athwart his affection ranges 
evenly with mine. How canst thou cross this 
marriage ? 

Bor. Not honestly, my lord, but so covertly that no dis- 
honesty shall appear in me. 

D.J. Show me briefly how. 

Bor. I think I told your lordship, a year since, how much 
I am in the favour of Margaret, the waiting gentle- 
woman to Hero. 

D.J.1 remember. 

Bor. I can, at any unseasonable instant of the night, 
appoint her to look out at her lady’s chamber 
window. 

D.J. What life is in that, to be the death of this marriage ? 

Bor. The poison of that lies in you to temper. Go you 
to the prince your brother, spate not to tell him 
that he hath wronged his honour in marrying the 
tenowned Claudio—whose estimation do you 
mightily hold up—to a contaminated stale, such a 
one as Hero. 

D.J. What proof shall I make of that ? 

Bor. Proof enough, to misuse the prince, to vex Claudio, 
to undo Hero, and kill Leonato, Look you for any 
other issue ? 

D.J. Only to despite them I will endeavour any thing. 

Bor. Go then, find me a meet hour to draw Don Pedro 
and the Count Claudio alone, tell them that you 
know that Hero loves me, intend a kind of zeal both 
to the prince and Claudio (as in love of your brother’s 
honour, who hath made this match, and his friend’s 
reputation, who is thus like to be cozened with the 
semblance of a maid) that you have discovered thus. 
They will scarcely believe this without trial: offer 
them instances, which shall bear no less likelihood 
than to see me at her chambet-window, hear me 
call Margaret Hero; hear Margaret term me 
Claudio ; and bring them to see this the very night 
before the intended wedding, for in the meantime I 
will so fashion the matter that Hero shall be absent, 
and there shall appear such seeming truth of Hero’s 
disloyalty, that jealousy shall be called assurance, 
and all the preparation overthrown. 

D.J. Grow this to what adverse issue it can, I will put 
it in practice: be cunning in the working this, and 
thy fee is a thousand ducats. 

Bor. Be you constant in the accusation, and my cunning 
shall not shame me. 

D.J.1 will presently go learn their day of marriage. 

Exeuni 
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SCENE III 
Leonato’s orchard 
Enter Benedick 
Ben. Boy |! 
Enter Boy 
Boy. Signior P 


Ben. In my chambet-window lies a book, bring it hither 
to me in the orchard. 

Boy. I am here already, sir. Exit Boy 

Ben. I know that, but I would have thee hence and here 
again. I do much wonder that one man, secing 
how much another man is a fool, when he dedicates 
his behaviours to love, will, after he hath laughed 
at such shallow follies in others, become the argu- 
ment of his own scorn, by falling in love: and such 
a man is Claudio. I have known when there was 
no music with him but the drum and the fife, and 
now had he rather hear the tabor and the pipe: I 
have known when he would have walked ten mile 
a-foot to see a good armour, and now will he lie ten 
nights awake, carving the fashion of a new doublet. 
He was wont to speak plain and to the purpose (like 
an honest man and a solider) and now is he turned 
orthography, his words are a very fantastical banquet, 
just so many strange dishes. May I be so converted, 
and see with these eyes ? I cannot tell ; I think not: 
I will not be sworn but love may transform me to 
an oyster, but Ill take my oath on it, till he have 
made an oyster of me, he shall never make me such 
a fool. One woman is fair, yet Iam well; another 
is wise, yet I am well; another virtuous, yet I am 
well: but till all graces be in one woman, one 
woman shall not come in my gtace. Rich she shall 
be, that’s certain; wise, or I’ll none; virtuous, or 
I’ll never cheapen her ; fair, or I’ll never look on 
her; mild, or come not near me; noble, or not I 
for an angel; of good discourse, an excellent 
musician, and her hait shall be of what colour it 
please God. Ha! the prince and Monsieur Love | 
I will hide me in the arbour. Withdraws 

Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, and Leonato 

D.P.Come, shall we hear this music ? 

Cl. Yea, my good lord. How still the evening is, 
As hush’d on putpose to grace harmony ! 

D.P.See you where Benedick hath hid himself ? 

Ci. O, very well, my lord: the music ended, 
We'll fit the kid-fox with a pennyworth. 

Enter Balthasar with Music 

D.P.Come, Balthasar, we ’ll hear that song again. 

Bal, O, good my lord, tax not so bad a voice 
To slander music any more than once. 

D.P.1t is the witness still of excellency 
To put a strange face on his own perfection. 

I pray thee sing, and let me woo no more. 

Balj. Because you talk of wooing, I will sing, 
Since many a wooert doth commence his suit 
To her he thinks not worthy, yet he woos, 
Yet will he swear he loves. 

DP. Nay, pray thee come ; 
Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 

Do it in notes. 

Bal. Note this before my notes, 

There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the 
noting. 

D.P.Why, these ate very crochets that he speaks ; 
Note, notes, forsooth, and nothing. 

Ben. Now, divine air! now is his soul ravished! Is it 
not strange that sheeps’ guts should hale souls out 
of men’s bodies? Well, a horn for my money, 
when all ’s done. 
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THE SONG 


Bal. Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 

Men were deceivers ever, 

One foot in sea and one on shote, 
To one thing constant never ; 

Then sigh not so, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny, 

Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into Hey nonny, nonny. 


Sing no mote ditties, sing no moe, 
Of dumps so dull and heavy ; 
The fraud of men was ever so, 
Since summer first was leavy : 
Then sigh not so, &c. 


D.P.By my troth, a good song. 

Ba/, And an ill singer, my lord. 

D.P.Ha, no, no, faith, thou singest well enough for a shift. 

Ben, An he had been a dog that should have howled thus, 
they would have hanged him, and I pray God his 
bad voice bode no mischief. I had as lief have 
heard the night-raven, come what plague could 
have come after it. 

D.P.Yea, marry, dost thou hear, Balthasar ? I pray thee 
get us some excellent music; for to-morrow night 
we would have it at the Lady Hero’s chamber- 
window. 

Bal. The best I can, my lord. 

D.P.Do so: farewell. (exit Balthasar.) Come hither, 
Leonato. What was it you told me of to-day, that 
your niece Beatrice was in love with Signior 
Benedick ? 

Ci. O, ay, stalk on, stalk on, the fowl sits. I did never 
think that lady would have loved any man. 

Leo. No, nor I neither, but most wonderful that she 
should so dote on Signior Benedick, whom she hath 
in all outward behaviours seemed ever to abhor. 

Ben. Is’t possible ? _ Sits the wind in that corner ? 

Leo, By my troth, my lord, I cannot tell what to think 
of it, but that she loves him with an enraged affec- 
tion; it is past the infinite of thought. 

D.P.May be she doth but counterfeit. 

Cl. Faith, like enough. 

Leo. O God, counterfeit? There was never counterfeit 
of passion came so near the life of passion as she 
discovers it. 

D.P,Why, what effects of passion shows she ? 

Cl. Bait the hook well, this fish will bite, 

Leo. What effects, my lord? She will sit you, you 
heard my daughter tell you how. 

Cl. She did, indeed. 

D.P.How, how, I pray you? You amaze me, I would 
have thought her spirit had been invincible against 
all assaults of affection. 

Leo. I would have sworn it had, my lord, especially against 
Benedick. 

Ben, I should think this a gull, but that the white-bearded 
fellow speaks it: knavery cannot, sute, hide himself 
in such reverence. 

Ci. He hath ta’en the infection, hold it up. 

D.P.Hath she made her affection known to Benedick ? 

Leo. No, and sweats she never will, that ’s her torment. 

Cl. °Tis true indeed, so your daughter says: ‘ Shall I,’ 
says she, ‘that have so oft encountered him with 
scorn, write to him that I love him ?’ 

Leo. This says she now when she is beginning to write 
to him, for she "ll be up twenty times a night, and 
there will she sit in her smock till she have writ a 
sheet of paper: my daughter tells us all. 

Ci. Now you talk of a sheet of paper, I remember a 
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pretty jest your daughter told us of. 

Leo, O, when she had writ it, and was reading it over, 
she found Benedick and Beatrice between the 
sheet ? 

Cl. That. 

. O, she tore the letter into a thousand half-pence ; 
tailed at herself, that she should be so immodest to 
write, to one that she knew would flout her; ‘I 
measure him,’ says she, ‘by my own spirit, for I 
should flout him, if he writ to me, yea, though I 
love him, I should.’ 

Cl. Then down upon her knees she falls, weeps, sobs, 
beats her heart, tears her hair, prays, curses; ‘O 
sweet Benedick! God give-me patience!’ 

Leo. She doth indeed, my daughter says so: and the 
ecstasy hath so much overborne her, that my 
daughter is sometime afeard she will do a desperate 
outrage to herself ; it is very true. 

D.P.It were good that Benedick knew of it by some 
other, if she will not discover it. 

Cl. To what end? He would make but a sport of it, 
and torment the poor lady worse. 

D.P.An he should, it were an alms to hang him. She’s 
an excellent sweet lady ; and (out of all suspicion) 
she is virtuous. 

Ci. And she is exceeding wise. 

D.P.In every thing but in loving Benedick. 

Leo. O, my lord, wisdom and blood combating in so 
render a body, we have ten proofs to one that blood 
hath the victory. Iam sorry for her, as I have just 
cause, being her uncle, and her guardian. 

D.P.1 would she had bestowed this dotage on me; I 
would have daffed all other respects, and made her 
half myself. I pray you, tell Benedick of it, and 
hear what a’ will say. 

Leo, Wete it good, think you ? 

Cl. Heto thinks surely she will die, for she says she 
will die, if he love her not, and she will die ere she 
make her love known, and she will die, if he woo 
her, rather than she will bate one breath of her 
accustomed crossness. 

D.P.She doth well: if she should make tender of her 
love, ’tis very possible he ll scorn it, for the man 
(as you know all) hath a contemptible spirit. 

Cl. He is a very proper man. 

D.P.He hath indeed a good outward happiness. 

Cl. Before God! and in my mind, very wise. 

D.P.He doth indeed show some sparks that are like wit. 

Ci, And I take him to be valiant. 

D.P.As Hector, I assure you; and in the managing of 
quarrels you may say he is wise, for either he avoids 
them with great discretion, or undertakes them 
with a most Christian-like fear. 

Leo. If he do fear God, a’ must necessarily keep peace : 
if he break the peace, he ought to enter into a 
quarrel with fear and trembling. 

D.P.And so will he do, for the man doth fear God, 
howsoever it seems not in him by some large jests 
he will make. Well, I am sorry for your niece ; 
shall we go seek Benedick, and tell him of her love ? 

Cl. Never tell him, my lord, let her wear it out with 
good counsel. 

Leo, Nay, that’s impossible, she may wear her heart out 
first, 

D.P.Well, we will hear further of it by your daughter : 
let it cool the while. I love Benedick well, and I 
could wish he would modestly examine himself, to 
see how much he is unworthy so good a lady. 

Le. My lord, will you walk ? dinner is ready. 

Ci. If he do not dote on her upon this, I will never 
trust my expectation. 


ACT TWO, SCENE III—ACT THREE, SCENE I 
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must your daughter and her gentlewomen carry. 
The sport will be, when they hold one an opinion 
of another’s dotage, and no such matter; that’s the 
scene that I would see, which will be merely a dumb- 
show. Let us send her to call him in to dinner. 

Exeunt Don Pedro, Claudio, and Leonato 
(coming forward) ‘This can be no trick, the conference 
was sadly borne; they have the truth of this from 
Hero. They seem to pity the lady: it seems her 
affections have their full bent. Love me? why, it 
must be requited. I hear how I am censured, they 
say I will bear myself proudly, if I perceive the love 
come from her; they say too that she will rather 
die than give any sign of affection. I did never 
think to marry: I must not seem proud: happy are 
they that hear their detractions, and can put them to 
mending. They say the lady is fair,—’tis a truth, 
I can bear them witness ; and virtuous,—’tis so, I 
cannot reprove it ; and wise, but for loving me,—by 
my troth, it is no addition to her wit, nor no great 
argument of her folly, for I will be horribly in love 
with her. I myy chance have some odd quirks and 
temnants of wit broken on me, because I have 
tailed so long against marriage: but doth not the 
appetite alter? a man loves the meat in his youth 
that he cannot endure in his age. Shall quips and 
sentences, and these paper bullets of the brain, awe 
a man from the career of his humour? No, the 
world must be peopled. When I said I would die 
a bachelor, I did not think I should live till I were 
married. Here comes Beatrice. By this day! she’s 
a fair lady, I do spy some marks of love in her. 

Enter Beatrice 
Against my will I am sent to bid you come in to 
dinner. 
Fair Beatrice, I thank you for your pains. 
I took no more pains for those thanks than you take 
pains to thank me: if it had been painful, I would 
not have come. 
You take pleasure then in the message ? 
Yea, just so much as you may take upon a knife’s 
point, and choke a daw withal. You have no 
stomach, signior, fare you well. Exit 
Ha! ‘ Against my will I am sent to bid you come in 
to dinner ;’ there “s a double meaning in that. ‘I 
took no more pains for those thanks than you took 
pains to thank me ;’ that ’s as much as to say, ‘ Any 
pains that I take for you is as easy as thanks.’ If I 
do not take pity of her, I am a villain, if I do not 
love her, Iam a Jew. I will go get her picture. 
Exit 


Act Third 


SCENE I 
L-:onato’s orchard 
Enter Hero, Margaret, and Ursula 


Good Matgaret, run thee to the parlour, 

There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposing with the prince and Claudio : 
Whisper her ear, and tell her I and Ursley 

Walk in the orchard, and our whole discourse 
Is all of her ; say that thou overheard’st us, 
And bid her steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles, ripen’d by the sun, 

Forbid the sun to enter ; like favourites, 

Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
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Against that power that bred it: there will she hide 
her, 

To listen our propose. This is thy office, 

Bear thee well in it, and leave us alone. 


Mar.1’ll make her come, I warrant you, presently. Exit 


Her. 


Urs. 


Her. 


Urs. 


Her. 


Now, Ursula, when Beatrice doth come, 
As we do trace this alley up and down, 
Our talk must only be of Benedick ; 
When I do name him, let it be thy part 
To praise him mote than ever man did merit : 
My talk to thee must be, how Benedick 20 
Is sick in love with Beatrice. Of this matter 
Is little Cupid’s crafty arrow made, 
That only wounds by hearsay. 
Enter Beatrice, behind 
Now begin ; 
For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, to hear our conference. 
The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait : 
So angle we for Beatrice, who even now 
Is couched in the woodbine coverture. 30 
Fear you not my part of the dialogue. 
Then go we near her, that her ear lose nothing 
Of the false sweet bait that we lay for it. 
Approaching the bower 

No, truly, Ursula, she is too disdainful, 
I know her spirits are as coy and wild 
As haggards of the rock, 

But are you sure 
That Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely ? 
So says the prince, and my new-trothed lord. 


Urs. And did they bid you tell her of it, madam ? 
Her. They did entreat me to acquaint her of it, 40 


Urs. 


Urs. 
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But I persuaded them, if they lov’d Benedick, 
To wish him wrestle with affection, 
And never to let Beatrice know of it. 
Why did you so? Doth not the gentleman 
Deserve as full as fortunate a bed t 
As ever Beatrice shall couch upon ? 
I know he doth deserve 
As much as may be yielded to a man: 
But Nature never fram’d a woman’s heart 
Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice ; $0 
Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Misprising what they look on, and her wit 
Values itself so highly, that to her 
All matter else seems weak : she cannot love, 
Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 
She is so self-endear’d. 
Sure, I think so, 
And therefore certainly it were not good 
She knew his love, lest she ’ll make sport at it, 
Why, you speak truth. I never yet saw man, 
How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featur’d, 60 
But she would spell him backward : if fair-fac’d, 
She would swear the gentleman should be her sister ; 
If black, why, Natute, drawing of an antique, 
Made a foul blot ; if tall, a lance ill-headed ; 
If low, an agate very vilely cut ; 
If speaking, why, a vane blown with all winds ; 
If silent, why, a block moved with none. 
So turns she every man the wrong side out, 
And never gives to truth and virtue that 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth. Jo 
Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable. 
No, not to be so odd, and from all fashions, 
As Beatrice is, cannot be commendable, 
But who dare tell her so? If I should speak, 
She would mock me into air, O, she would laugh me 
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Out of myself, press me to death with wit ! 
Therefore let Benedick, like covet’d ire, 
Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly : 
It were a better death than die with mocks, 
Which is as bad as die with tickling. 
Urs. Yet tell her of it, hear what she will say. 
Her. No, tather I will go to Benedick, 
And counsel him to fight against his passion. 
And, truly, Ill devise some honest slanders 
To stain my cousin with: one doth not know 
How much an ill word may empoisoa liking. 
Urs. O, do not do your cousin such a wrong ! 
She cannot be so much without true judgement, 
Having so swift and excellent a wit 
As she is prized to have, as to refuse 
So rare a gentleman as Signior Benedick. 
Her. He is the only man of Italy, 
Always excepted my dear Claudio. 
Urs. I pray you be not angry with me, madam, 
Speaking my fancy: Signior Benedick, 
For shape, for beating, argument and valour, 
Goes foremost in report through Italy. 
Her. Indeed, he hath an excellent good name. 
Urs. His excellence did earn it, ere he had it. 
When are you married, madam ? 
Her. Why, every day to-morrow. Come, go in: 
I’ll show thee some attires, and have thy counsel 
Which is the best to furnish me to-morrow. 
Urs. She ’s lim’d, I warrant you, we have caught her, 
madam. 
Her. If it prove so, then loving goes by haps : 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps. 
Exeunt Hero and Ursula 
Bea. (coming forward) What fire is in mine ears? Can this 
be true ? 
Stand I condemn’d for pride and scorn so much ? 
Contempt, farewell, and maiden pride, adieu | 
No glory lives behind the back of such. 
And, Benedick, love on ; I will requite thee, 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand: 
If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy band ; 
For others say thou dost deserve, and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. 


SCENE II 
Ai room in Leonato’s house 


Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, Benedick, and 
Leonato 


D.P.1 do but stay till your marriage be consummate, and 
then go I toward Arragon. 

Ci. I'll bring you thither, my lord, if you ’ll vouchsafe 
me. 

D.P.Nay, that would be as great a soil in the new gloss 
of your matriage, as to show a child his new coat 
and forbid him to wear it. I will only be bold with 
Benedick for his company, for, from the crown of 
his head to the sole of his foot, he is all mitth: he 
hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bow-string, and the 
little hangman dare not shoot at him; he hath a 
heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is the clapper, 
for what his heart thinks his tongue speaks. 

Ben. Gallants, Iam not as I have been. 

Leo. So say I, methinks you ate sadder. 

Ci. Yhope he be in love. 

D.P.Hang him, truant! there’s no true drop of blood 
in him, to be truly touched with love; if he be sad, 
he wants money. 


ACT THREE, SCENES I-III 


Ben, I have the toothache. 

D.P.Draw it. 

Ben. Hang it ! 

Cl. You must hang it first, and draw it afterwards. 


80 | D.P. What ? sigh for the toothache ? 
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Leo, Where is but 2 humour or a worm. 

Ben, Well, every one can master a grief but he that has it. 

Cl. Yet say I, he is in love. 

D.P.Thete is no appearance of fancy in him, unless it be 
a fancy that he hath to strange disguises, as, to be a 
Dutchman to-day, a Frenchman to-morrow ; [or in 
the shape of two countries at once, as, a German 
from the waist downward, all slops, and a Spaniard 
from the hip upward, no doublet.] Unless he have 
a fancy to this foolery, as it appears he hath, he is no 
fool for fancy, as you would have it appear he is. 

Ci. If he be not in love with some woman, there is no 
believing old signs ; a’ brushes his hat o’ mornings, 
what should that bode ? 

D.P.Hath any man seen him at the barber’s ? 


Cl. No, but the barber’s man hath been seen with him, 
and the old ornament of his cheek hath already 
stuffed tennis-balls. 

Lee. Indeed, he looks younger than he did, by the loss of 
a beard, 

D.P.Nay, a’ rubs himself with civet, can you smell him 
out by that ? 

Cl, That’s as much as to say, the sweet youth’s in love. 

D.P.The greatest note of it is his melancholy. 

Ci, And when was he wont to wash his face ? 

D.P.Yea, or to-paint himself ? for the which, I hear what 
they say of him. 

Ci. Nay, but his jesting spirit; which is now crept into 
a lute-string, and now governed by stops. 

D.P.Indeed, that tells a heavy tale for him: conclude, 
conclude, he is in love. 

Cl. Nay, but I know who loves him. 

D.P.That would I know too: I warrant, one that knows 
him not, 

Cl. Yes, and his ill conditions, and, in despite of all, dies 
for him. 

D.P.She shall be buried with her face upwards. 

Ben, Yet is this no charm for the toothache. Old signior, 


walk aside with me, I have studied eight or nine 
wise wotds to speak to you, which these hobby- 
horses must not hear. 
Exeunt Benedick and Leonato 
D.P.For my life, to break with him about Beatrice. 
Ci, *Tis even so. Hero and Margaret have by this 
played their parts with Beatrice, and then the two 
bears will not bite one another when they mect, 


Enter Don John 


D.J. My lord and brother, God save you | 

D.P.Good den, brother. 

D.J. If your leisure served, I would speak with you. 

D.P.In private ? 

D.J. Tf it please you; yet Count Claudio may hear, for 
what I would speak of concerns him. 

D.P.What’s the matter ? 

D.J. (to Claudio) Means your lordship to be married 
to-morrow ? 

D.P.You know he does. 

D.J. 1 know not that, when he knows what I know. 

Ci. If there be any impediment, I pray you discover it. 

D.J. You may think I love you not: let that appear here- 
after, and aim better at me by that I now will mani- 
fest. For my brother (I think he holds you well, 
and in dearness of heart) hath holp to effect your 
ensuing marriage: surely suit ill spent, and labour 
ill bestowed. 

D.P.Why, what ’s the matter ? 
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D.J.I came hither to tell you; and, circumstances 
shortened (for she has been too long a talking of) 
the lady is disloyal. 

Cl. Who, Hero P 

D.J. Even she, Leonato’s Hero, your Hero, every man’s 
Hero ? 

Cl. Disloyal ? 

D.J. The word is too good to paint out her wickedness ; 
I could say she were worse ; think you of a worse 
title, and I will fit her to it: wonder not till further 
wattant: go but with me to-night, you shall see her 
chamber-window entered, even the night before her 
wedding-day: if you love her then, to-morrow wed 
het; but it would better fit your honour to change 
your mind. 

Cl. May this be so? 

D.P.I will not think it. 

D.J. If you dare not trust that you see, confess not that 
you know: if you will follow me, I will show you 
enough, and when you have seen more, and heard 
more, proceed accordingly. 

Ci. If I see anything to-night why I should not marry 
her to-morrow, in the congregation, where I should 
wed, there will I shame her. 

D.P.And, as I wooed for thee to obtain her, I will join 
with thee to disgrace her. 

D.J.1 will disparage her no farther, till you are my wit- 
nesses; bear it coldly but till midnight, and let the 
issue show itself. 

D.P.O day untowardly turned ! 

Cl. O mischief strangely thwarting | 

D.J.O plague right well prevented! so will you say, 
when you have seen the sequel. Exeunt 


SCENE III 
A street 
Enter Dogherry and Verges with the Watch 


Dog. Ate you good men and true ? 

Ver. Yea, or else it were pity but they should suffer salva- 
tion, body and soul. 

Dog. Nay, that were a punishment too good for them, if 
they should have any allegiance in them, being 
chosen for the prince’s watch. 

Ver, Well, give them their charge, neighbour Dogberry. 

Dog. First, who think you the most desertless man to be 
a constable ? 

1.¥.Hugh Oatcake, sir, or George Seacoal, for they can 
write and read. 


| Dog. Come hither, neighbour Seacoal. God hath blessed 


you with a good name: to be a well-favoured mian is 
the gift of fortune, but to write and tread comes by 
nature, 

2. V.Both which, master constable,— 

Dog. You have: I knew it would be your answer. Well, 
for your favour, sir, why, give God thanks, and 
make no boast of it, and for your writing and reading, 
let that appear when there is no need of such vanity, 
You are thought hete to be the most senseless and 
fit man for the constable of the watch; therefore 
bear you the lantern. . This is your charge: you 
shall comprehend all vagrom men; you are to bid 
any man stand, in the prince’s name.” 

2.W.How if a’ will not stand ? 

Dog. Why, then, take no note of him, but let him go, and 
presently call the rest of the watch together, and 
thank God you are rid of a knave. 
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Ver. lf he will not stand when he is bidden, he is none of 30 


the prince’s subjects. 
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Dog. True, and they are to meddle with none but the 
prince’s subjects. You shall also make no noise in 
the streets ; for for the watch to babble and to talk 
is most tolerable and not to be endured. 

2.W.We will rather sleep than talk, we know what 
belongs to a watch. 

Dog. Why, you speak like an ancient and most quiet 
watchman, for I cannot see how sleeping should 
offend: only, have a care that your bills be not 
stolen. Well, you are to call at all the ale-houses, 
and bid those that are drunk get them to bed. 

2.W.How if they will not ? 

Dog. Why, then, let them alone till they are sober: if 
they make you not then the better answer, you may 
say, they are not the men you took them for. 

2. V.Well, sir. 

Dog. If you meet a thief, you may suspect him, by virtue 
of your office, to be no true man; and, for such 
kind of men, the less you meddle or make with 
them, why, the more is for your honesty. 

2. W.1f we know him to be a thief, shall we not lay hands 
on him ? 

Dog. Truly, by your office, you may; but I think they 
that touch pitch will be defiled: the most peaceable 
way for you, if you do take a thief, is to let him 
show himself what he is, and steal out of your 
company. 

Ver. You have been always called a merciful man, partner. 

Dog. Truly, I would not hang a dog by my will, much 
more a man who hath any honesty in him. 

Ver. Tf you hear a child cry in the night, you must call to 
the nurse and bid her still it. 

2. How if the nurse be asleep and will not hear us ? 

Dog. Why, then, depart in peace, and let the child wake 
her with crying ; for the ewe that will not hear her 
lamb when it baes will never answer a calf when he 
bleats. 

Ver.’ Tis very true. 

Dog. This is the end of the charge :—you, constable, are 
to present the prince’s own person ; if you meet the 
ptince in the night, you may stay him. 

Ver. Nay, by ’r lady, that I think a’ cannot. 

Dog. Five shillings to one on’t, with any man that knows 
the statutes, he may stay him: marry, not without 
the prince be willing, for, indeed, the watch ought 
to offend no man, and it is an offence to stay a man 
against his will. 

Ver. By ’t lady, I think it be so. 

Dog. Ha, ab, ha! Well, masters, good night, an there 
be any matter of weight chances, call up me, keep 
your fellows’ counsels, and your own, and good 
night. Come, neighbour. 

2.W.Well, masters, we hear our charge, let us go sit here 
upon the church-bench till two, and then all to bed. 

Dog.One word more, honest neighbours. I pray you 
watch about Signior Leonato’s door, for the wedding 
being there to-morrow, there is a great coil to-night. 
Adieu: be vigitant, I beseech you. 

Exeunt Dogberry and Verges 
Enter Borachio and Conrade 

Bor. What, Conrade ? 

2.W.(aside) Peace! stir not. 

Bor, Conrade, I say ! 

Con. Here, man, I am at thy elbow. 

Bor. Mass, and my elbow itched, I thought there would 
a scab follow. 

Con. 1 will owe thee an answer for that, and now forward 
with thy tale. 

Bor. Stand thee close, then, under this pent-house, for it 
drizzles rain; and I will, like a true drunkard, 
utter all to thee. 
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2.W (aside) Some treason, masters, yet stand close. 

Bor. Therefore know, I have earned of Don John a 
thousand ducats, 

Con, Is it possible that any villany should be so dear ? 

Bor. Thou shouldst rather ask, if it were possible any 
villany should be so rich; for when rich villains 
have need of poor ones, poor ones may make what 
price they will. 

Con. I wonder at it. 

Bor. That shows thou art unconfirmed. Thou knowest 110 
that the fashion of a doublet, or a hat, or a cloak, is 
nothing to a man. 

Con. Yes, it is apparel. 

Bor. I mean, the fashion. 

Con. Yes, the fashion is the fashion. 

Bor. Tush! I may as well say the fool’s the fool. But 
seest thou not what a deformed thief this fashion is ? 

2.W (aside) I know that Deformed; a’ has been a vile f 
thief this seven year; a’ goes up and down like a 
gentleman: I remember his name. 120 

Bor. Didst thou not hear somebody ? 

Con. No, ’twas the vane on the house. 

Bor. Seest thou not, I say, what a deformed thief this 
fashion is, how giddily a’ turns about all the hot 
bloods between fourteen and five-and-thirty ? some- 
times fashioning them like Pharaoh’s soldiers in the 
reechy painting, sometime like god Bel’s priests in 
the old church-window, sometime like the shaven 
Hercules in the smirched worm-eaten tapestry, 
where his codpiece seems as massy as his club ? 130 

Con. All this I see, and I see that the fashion wears out 
more apparel than the man. But art not thou thyself 
giddy with the fashion too, that thou has shifted out 
of thy tale into telling me of the fashion ? 

Ber, Not so, neither, but know that I have to-night 
wooed Margaret, the Lady Hero’s gentlewoman, by 
the name of Hero: she leans me out at her mis- 
tress’ chamber-window, bids me a thousand times 
good night: I tell this tale vilely, I should first tell 
thee how the prince, Claudio and my master, 140 
planted, and placed, and possessed by my master 
Don John, saw afar off in the orchard this amiable 
encounter. 

Con, And thought they Margaret was Hero ? 

Ber, Two of them did, the prince and Claudio; but the 
devil my master knew she was Margaret, and partly 
by his oaths, which first possessed them, partly by 
the dark night, which did deceive them, but chiefly 
by my villany, which did confirm any slander that 
Don John had made, away went Claudio enraged, 150 
swote he would meet her, as he was appointed, next 
morning at the temple, and there, before the whole 
congregation, shame her with what he saw o’er 
night, and send her home again without a husband. 

2.W.We charge you, in the prince’s name, stand ! 

1.W.Call up the right master constable. We have here 
recovered the most dangerous piece of lechery that 
ever was known in the commonwealth. 

2.W.And one Deformed is one of them: I know him; 

a’ wears a lock. 160 

Con, Masters, masters,— 

1.¥.You’ll be made bring Deformed forth, I warrant 
you. 

Con. Masters,— 

2.W.Never speak: we charge you let us obey you to go 
with us. 

Bor. We are like to prove a goodly commodity, being 
taken up of these men’s bills. 

Con. A commodity in question, I warrant you. 
we'll obey you. 


Come, 
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SCENE IV 
Hero’s apartment 
Enter Hero, Margaret, and Ursula i 


Her. Good Ursula, wake my cousin Beatrice, and desire 
her to rise. 

Urs. I will, lady. 

Her. And bid her come hither. 

Urs. Well. 

Mar.Troth, I think your other rebato were better. 

Her. No, pray thee, good Meg, I’ll wear this. 

Mar.By my troth’s not so good, and I warrant your 
cousin will say so. 

Her. My cousin’s a fool, and thou art another: I'll wear 10 
none but this. 

Mar. like the new tire within excellently, if the hair were + 
a thought browner ; and your gown’s a most rare 
fashion, i’ faith. I saw the Duchess of Milan’s 
gown that they praise so. 

Her. O, that exceeds, they say. 

Mar.By my troth’s but a night-gown in respect of yours, 
—cloth o’ gold, and cuts, and laced with silver, set 
with pearls, down sleeves, side sleeves, and skirts, f 
round underborne with a bluish tinsel: but fora 20 
fine, quaint, graceful and excellent fashion, yours 
is worth ten on’t. 

Her. God give me joy to wear it, for my heart is exceeding 
heavy. 

Mar.’ Twill be heavier soon by the weight of a man. 

Her. Fie upon thee ! art not ashamed ? 

Mar.Of what, lady? of speaking honourably? Is not 
matriage honourable in a beggar? Is not your lord 
honourable without marriage? I think you would 
have me say, ‘saving your reverence, a husband:’ 30 
an bad thinking do not wrest true speaking, Ill 
offend nobody: is there any harm in ‘ the heavier 
for a husband’? None, I think, an it be the right 
husband, and the right wife, otherwise ’tis light, and 
not heavy: ask my Lady Beatrice else; here she 
comes, 


Exit 


Enter Beatrice 


Her. Good morrow, coz. 

Bea. Good morrow, sweet Hero. 

Her, Why, how now P do you speak in the sick tune ? 

Bea, I am out of all other tune, methinks. 40 

Mar.Clap ’s into ‘ Light o’ love ;’ (that goes without a 
burden): do you sing it, and Ill dance it. 

Bea. Ye light o’ love, with your heels! then, if your 
husband have stables enough, you “ll sce he shall f 
lack no barns. 

Mar.CO illegitimate construction! I scorn that with my 
heels. 

Bea. ’Tis almost five o’clock, cousin; tis time you were 
ready. By my troth, I am exceeding ill: heigh-ho! 

Mar.For a hawk, a horse, or a husband ? 50 

Bea. For the letter that begins them all, H. t 

Mar. Well, an you be not turned Turk, there ’s no more 
sailing by the star. 

Bea. What means the fool, trow ? 

Mar.Nothing I, but God send every one their heart’s 
desire | 

Her. These gloves the count sent me, they are an excellent 
perfume. 


Bea. I am stuffed, cousin, 1 cannot smell. 


-Mar.A maid, and stuffed? there’s goodly catching of 60 


cold. 

Bea. O, God help me! God help me! how long have 
you professed apprehension ? 

Mar.Ever since you left it! Doth not my wit become 
me rarely ? 


Exeunt 170| Bea. It is not seen enough, you should wear it in your 
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cap. By my troth, I am sick. 
Mar.Get you some of this distilled Cards Benedictus, 
_ and lay it to your heart, it is the osly thing for a 
qualm, 

Her. There thou prtickest her with a thistle. 

Bea. Benedictus | why Benedictus ? you hzve some moral 
in this Benedictus. 

Mar.Moral ? no, by my troth, I have no rroral meaning ; 
I meant, plain holy-thistle. You may think pet- 
chance that I think you are in love: aay, by ’r lady, 
I am not such a fool to think what ] list, nor I list 
not to think what I can, nor, indeed, I cannot 
think, if I would think my heart out of thinking, that 
you are in love, or that you will be in love, or that 
you can be inlove. Yet Benedick was such another, 
and now is he become a man; he swore he would 
never marry, and yet now, in despite of his heart, he 
eats his meat without grudging ; and how you may 
be converted, I know not, but methinks you look 
with your eyes as other women do. 

Bea. What pace is this that thy tongue keeps ? 

Mar.Not a false gallop. 


Re-enter Ursula 


Urs. Madam, withdraw: the prince, the count, Signior 
Benedick, Don John, and all the gallants of the 
town, are come to fetch you to church. 

Her. Help to dress me, good coz, good Meg, good 
Ursula. Exeunt 


SCENE V 
Another room in Leonato’s house 
Enter Leonato, with Dogberry and Verges 


Leo. What would you with me, honest neighbour ? 

Dog. Marry, sit, I would have some confidence with you 
that decerns you nearly. 

Leo. Brief, I pray you, for you sec it is a busy time with me, 

Dog. Matty, this it is, sir. 

Ver. Yes, in truth it is, sir. 

Leo. What is it, my good friends ? 

Dog. Goodman Verges, sir, speaks a little off the matter : 
an old man, sir, and his wits are not so blunt as, God 
help, I would desire they were ; but, in faith, honest 
as the skin between his brows. 

Ver. Yes, I thank God I am as honest as any man living 
that is an old man, and no honester than I. 

Dog.Comparisons are odorous: palabras, neighbour 
Verges. 

Leo. Neighbours, you are tedious. 

Dog. It pleases yout worship to say so, but we are the 
poor duke’s officers, but truly, for mine own part, if 
I wete as tedious as a king, I could find in my heart 
to bestow it all of your worship. 

Leo. All thy tediousness on me, ah? 

Dog. Yea, an’t were a thousand pound more than ’tis, 
for I hear as good exclamation on your worship as 
of any man in the city ; and though I be but a poor 
man, I am glad to hear it. 

Ver. And so am I. 

Leo. I would fain know what you have to say. 

Ver. Marry, sir, our watch to-night, excepting your wor- 
ship’s presence, ha’ ta’en a couple of as arrant knaves 
as any in Messina, 

Dog. A good old man, sir, he will be talking, as they say, 
When the age is in, the wit is out, God help us! it 
is a world to see. Well said, ? faith, neighbour 
Verges, well, God’s a good man, an two men ride 
of a horse, one must tide behind. An honest soul, 
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? faith, sir, by my troth he is, as ever broke bread, 
but God is to be worshipped, all men are not alike, 
alas, good neighbour ! 

Leo. Indeed, neighbour, he comes too short of you. 

Dog. Gifts that God gives. 40 

Leo. I must leave you. 

Dog. One word, sir, our watch, sir, have indeed compre- 
hended two aspicious persons, and we would have 
them this morning examined before your worship. 

Leo. Take their examination yourself, and bring it me: 
Iam now in great haste, as it may appear unto you. 

Dog. It shall be suffigance. 

Leo. Drink some wine ete you go: fate you well. 

Enter a Messenger 

Mes. My lord, they stay for you, to give your daughter 
to her husband. 5° 

Leo, 1’ll wait upon them: I am ready. 

Exeunt Leonato and Messenger 

Dog. Go, good partner, go, get you to Francis Seacoal, 
bid him bring his pen and inkhorn to the gaol: we 
afte now to examination these men. 

Ver. And we must do it wisely. 

Dog. We will spare for no wit, I warrant you; here’s 
that shall drive some of them to a noncome, only 
get the learned writer to set down our excommuni- 
cation, and meet me at the gaol. Exeunt 


~ 


Act Fourth 


SCENE I 
A church 


Enter Don Pedro, Don John, Leonato, Friar Francis, 
Claudio, Benedick, Hero, Beatrice, and attendants 


Leo. Come, Friar Francis, be brief; only to the plain 
form of marriage, and you shall recount their par- 
ticular duties afterwards. 

Fri. You come hither, my lord, to marry this lady. 

Cl. No. 

Leo, To be matried to her: friar, you come to marry 
her. 

Fri, Lady, you come hither to be married to this count. 

Her. 1 do. 

Fri. If either of you know any inward impediment why 10 
you should not be conjoined, I charge you, on 
your souls, to utter it. 

Ci. Know you any, Hero ? 

Her. None, my lord. 

Fri. Know you any, count ? 

Leo. I date make his answer, none. 

Ci. O, what men dare do! what men may do! what 
men daily do, not knowing what they do ! 

Ben, How now, interjections? Why, then, some be of 
laughing, as, ah, ha, he! 20 

Cl. Stand thee by, friar. Father, by your leave: 

Will you with free and unconstrained soul 
Give me this maid, your daughter ? 

Leo. As freely, son, as God did give her me. 

Ci. And what have I to give you back, whose worth 
May counterpoise this rich and precious gift ? 

D.P.Nothing, unless you render her again. 

Ci, Sweet prince, you learn me noble thankfulness. 
There, Leonato, take her back again : 

Give not this rotten orange to your friend ; 30 
She’s but the sign and semblance of her honour. 

Behold how like a maid she blushes here | 

O, what authority and show of truth 

Can cunning sin cover itself withal ! 

Comes not that blood as modest evidence 
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To witness simple virtue? Would you not swear, 
All you that see her, that she were a maid, 
By these exterior shows ? But she is none: 
She knows the heat of a luxurious bed ; 
Her blush is guiltiness, not modesty. 40 
Leo. What do you mean, my lord ? 
Cl. Not to be married, 
Not to knit my soul to an approved wanton, 
Leo. Dear my lord, if you, in your own proof, 
Have vanquish’d the resistance of her youth, 
And made defeat of her virginity,— 
Cl. 1 know what you would say: if I have known her, 
You will say she did embrace me as a husband, 
And so extenuate the "forehand sin: 
No, Leonato, 
I never tempted her with word too large, jo 
But, as a brother to his sister, show’d 
Bashful sincerity and comely love. 
Her. And seem’d I ever otherwise to you ? 
Cl. Out on the seeming! 1 will write against it: 
You seem’d to me as Dian in her orb, 
As chaste as is the bud ete it be blown; 
But you are mote intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or those pamper’d animals 
That rage in savage sensuality. 
Her, Is my lord well, that he doth speak so wide ? 60 
Leo, Sweet prince, why speak not you ? 
DP, What should I speak ? 
I stand dishonour’d, that have gone about 
To link my dear friend to a common stale. 
Leo, Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
D.J. Sit, they ate spoken, and these things are true. 
Ben. This looks not like a nuptial. t 
Her. True, O God! 
Cl. Leonato, stand I here ? 
Is this the prince ? is this the prince’s brother ? 
Is this face Hero’s ? are our eyes our own ? 
Leo. All this is so, but what of this, my lord ? jo 
Ci. Let me but move one question to your daughter, 
And, by that fatherly and kindly power 
That you have in her, bid her answer truly, 
Leo, I charge thee do so, as thou art my child. 
Her. O, God defend me! how am I beset | 
What kind of catechising call you this ? 
Cl. To make you answer truly to your name. 
Her. 1s it not Hero? Who can blot that name 
With any just reproach ? 
Ch Marty, that can Hero ; 
Hero itself can blot out Hero’s virtue. 80 
What man was he talk’d with you yesternight, 
Out at your window betwixt twelve and one ? 
Now, if you are a maid, answer to this. 
Her. I talk’d with no man at that hour, my lord. 
D.P.Why, then are you no maiden, Leonato, 
Iam sorry you must hear: upon mine honour, 
Myself, my brother, and this grieved count 
Did see her, hear her, at that hour last night 
Talk with a ruffian at her chamber-window, 
Who hath indeed, most like a liberal villain, go 
Confess’d the vile encounters they have had 
A thousand times in secret. 
D.J. Fie, fie! they are not to be nam’d, my lord, 
Not to be spoke of; — 
There is not chastity enough in language, 
Without offence to utter them. Thus, pretty lady, 
Iam sorry for thy much misgovernment. 
Ci. O Hero, what a Hero hadst thou been, 
Tf half thy outward graces had been plac’d 
About thy thoughts and counsels of thy heart | 100 
But fare thee well, most foul, most fair, farewell, 
Thou pute impiety, and impious purity | 
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For thee I'll lock up all the gates of love, 
And on my eyelids shall conjecture hang, 
To turn all beauty into thoughts of harm, 
And never shall it more be gracious. 
Leo. Hath no man’s dagger here a point for me ? 
Hero swoons 
Bea, Why, how now, cousin! wherefore sink you down ? 
D.J. Come, letus go. These things, come thus to light, 
Smother her spirits up. 110 
Exeunt Don Pedro, Don John, and Claudio 
Ben. How doth the lady P 
Bea, Dead, I think. Help, uncle | 
Hero! why, Hero! Uncle! Signior Benedick! Friar | 
Leo, O Fate! take not away thy heavy hand. 
Death is the fairest cover for her shame 
That may be wish’d for. 
Bea, How now, cousin Hero ? 
Fri. Have comfort, lady. 
L¢o, Dost thou look up ? 
Fri. Yea, whetefote should she not? 
Leo, Wherefore! Why, doth not every earthly thing 
Cry shame upon her? Could she here deny 
The story that is printed in her blood ? 
Do not live, Hero, do not ope thine eyes : 
For, did I think thou wouldst not quickly die, 
Thought I thy spirits were stronger than thy shames, 
Myself would, on the rearward of teproaches, 
Strike at thy life. Griew’d I, I had but one ? 
Chid I for that at frugal nature’s frame ? 
O, one too much by thee! Why had I one? 
Why ever wast thou lovely in my eyes ? 
Why had I not with charitable hand 130 
Took up a beggat’s issue at my gates, 
Who smirched thus and mir’d with infamy, 
I might have said, ‘ No part of it is mine; 
This shame derives itself from unknown loins ’ ? 
But mine, and mine I lov’d, and mine I prais’d, 
And mine that I was proud on, mine so much 
That I myself was to myself not mine, 
Valuing of her,—why, she, O, she is fallen 
Into a pit of ink, that the wide sea 
Hath drops too few to wash her clean again, 
And salt too little which may season give 
To her foul-tainted flesh | 
Ben. Sir, sir, be patient, 
For my part, I am so attir’d in wonder, 
I know not what to say, 
Bea, O, on my soul, my cousin is belied | 
Ben. Lady, wete you her bedfellow last night ? 
Bea. No, truly not, although, until last night, 
I have this twelvemonth been her bedfelhow. 
Leo, Confirm’d, confirm’d! OO, that is stronger made 
Which was before barr’d up with ribs of iron! 150 
Would the two princes lie, and Claudio lie, 
Who loved her so, that, speaking of her foulness, 
Wash’d it with tears? Hence from her! let her die. 
Fri, Hear me a little ; 
For I have only been silent so.long, t 
And given way unto this course of fortune, 
By noting of the lady: I have mark’d 
A thousand blushing apparitions 
To start into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness beat away those blushes ; 160 
And in her eye thete hath appear’d a fire, 
To burn the errors that these princes hold 
Against her maiden truth. Call me a fool ; 
Trust not my reading nor my observations, 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenour of my book ; trust not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here, 
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Under some biting error. 
Friar, it cannot be. 
Thou seest that all the grace that she hath left 170 
Is that she will not add to her damnation 
A sin of perjury ; she not denies it : 
Why seek’st thou, then, to cover with excuse 
That which appeats in proper nakedness ? 


'. Lady, what man is he you are accus’d of ? 
Her. 


They know that do accuse me, I know none: 
If I know more of any man alive 
Than that which maiden modesty doth warrant, 
Let all my sins lack mercy! O my father, 
Prove you that any man with me convers’d 180 
At hours unmeet, or that I yesternight 
Maintain’d the change of words with any creature, 
Refuse me, hate me, torture me to death | 
There is some strange misprision in the princes. 
Two of them have the very bent of honour, 
And if their wisdoms be misled in this, 
The practice of it lives in John the bastard, 
Whose spirits toil in frame of villanies. 
I know not. If they speak but truth of her, 
These hands shall tear her; if they wrong her honour, 190 
The proudest of them shall well hear of it. 
Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine, 
Nor age so eat up my invention, 
Nor fortune made such havoc of my means, 
Nor my bad life reft me so much of friends, 
But they shall find, awak’d in such a kind, 
Both strength of limb, and policy of mind, 
Ability in means, and choice of friends, 
To quit me of them throughly. 
Pause awhile, 
And let my counsel sway you in this case: 200 
Your daughter here the princes left for dead : 
Let her awhile be secretly kept in, 
And publish it that she is dead indeed ; 
Maintain a mourning ostentation, 
And on your family’s old monument 
Hang mournful epitaphs, and do all rites 


That appertain unto a burial. 

What shall become of this ? what will this do ? 

Marry, this, well carried, shall on her behalf sh 
Change slander to remorse ; that is some good: 210 


But not for that dream I on this strange course, 
But on this travail look for greater birth. 

She dying, as it must be so maintain’d, 

Upon the instant that she was accus’d, 

Shall be lamented, pitied, and .excus’d 

Of every hearer: for it so falls out, 

That what we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it, but being lack’d and lost, 
Why then we rack the value, then we find 

The virtue that possession would not show us 220 
Whiles it was outs. So will it fare with Claudio: 
When he shall hear she died upon his words, 

The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 

Into his study of imagination, 

And every lovely organ of her life 

Shall come apparell’d in mote precious habit, 
More moving-delicate and full of life, 

Into the eye and prospect of his soul, 

Than when she liv’d indeed ; then shall he mourn, 
If ever love had interest in his liver, 230 
And wish he had not so accused her, 

No, though he thought his accusation true. 

Let this be so, and doubt not but success 

Will fashion the event in better shape 

Than I can lay it down in likelihood. 

But if all aim but this be levell’d false, 

The supposition of the lady’s death 
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Will quench the wonder of her infamy : 
And if it sort not well, you may conceal her, 


As best befits her wounded reputation, 240 


In some reclusive and religious life, 
Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injuries. 
Signior Leonato, let the friar advise you, 
And though you know my inwardness and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio, 
Yet, by mine honour; I will deal in this 
As secretly and justly as your soul 
Should with your body. 
Being that I flow in grief, 

The smallest twine may lead me. 
Tis well consented : presently away ; 250 

For to strange sores strangely they strain the cure. 
Come, lady, die to live: this wedding-day 

Perhaps is but prolong’d: have patience and en- 

dure. Exeunt all but Benedick and Beatrice 

Lady Beatrice, have you wept all this while ? 


. Yea, and I will weep a while longer. 


I will not desire that. 


. You have no treason, I do it freely. 


Surely I do believe your fair cousin is wronged. 

Ah, how much might the man deserve of me that 
would right her | 260 
Is there any way to show such friendship ? 


. A very even way, but no such friend. 
. May a man do it P 


. It is a man’s office, but not yours. 

. Ido love nothing in the world so well as you: is not 
that strange ? 

. As strange as the thing I know not. It were as 


possible for me to say I loved nothing so well as you: 

but believe me not; and yet I lie not; I confess 
nothing, nor I deny nothing. I am sorry for my 270 
cousin, 


. By my sword, Beatrice, thou lovest me. 


Do not swear, and eat it. 


. I will swear by it that you love me, and I will make 


him eat it that says I love not you. 


. Will you not eat your word ? 
. With no sauce that can be devised to it. 


I protest 
I love thee. 


. Why, then, God forgive me ! 
. What offence, sweet Beatrice ? 280 
. You have stayed me in a happy hour: I was about 


to protest I loved you. 


. And do it with all thy heart. 
. I love you with so much of my heart, that none is 


left to protest. 


. Come, bid me do any thing for thee. 


Kill Claudio. 


. Hal not for the wide world. 


You kill me to deny it. Farewell. 

Tarty, sweet Beatrice. 290 
I am gone, though I am here: there is no love in 
you: nay, I ptay you, let me go. 


. Beatrice,— 

. In faith, I will go. 

. We'll be friends first. 

. You dare easier be friends with me than fight with 


mine enemy. 


. Is Claudio thine enemy ? 
. Is ’a not approved in the height a villain, that hath 


slandered, scorned, dishonoured my kinswoman ? 300 
O that I werea man! What, bear her in hand until 
they come to take hands, and then, with public 
accusation, uncovered slander, unmitigated rancour, 
—O God, that I were a man! I would eat his heart 

in the market-place. 


. Hear me, Beatrice,— 
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Talk with a man out ata window! A proper saying! 
. Nay, but, Beatrice,— 
Sweet Hero! She is wronged, she is slandered, she 
is undone. 310 
Beat— 
. Princes and counties! Surely, a princely testimony, 
a goodly count, Count Comfect; a sweet gallant, 
surely! © that I were a man for hissake! or that 
T had any friend would be a man for my sake! But 
manhood is melted into curtsies, valbur into com- 
plement, and men ate only turned into tongue, and 
trim ones too: he is now as valiant as Hercules that 
only tells a lie, and swears it. Icannotbe a man with 
wishing, therefore I will die a woman with grieving. 320 
Ben. Tarry, good Beatrice, by this hand, I love thee. 
Bea. Use it for my love some other way than swearing 
by it. 
Ben. Think you in your soul the Count Claudio hath 
wronged Hero ? 
Bea. Yea, as sure as I have a thought, or a soul. 
Ben. Enough, I am engaged ; I will challenge him, I will 
kiss your hand, and so I leave you. By this hand, 
Claudio shall render me a dear account. As you 
hear of me, so think of me. Go, comfort your 330 
cousin, I must say she is dead, and so farewell. 
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Exeunt 
SCENE II 
A prison 
Enter Dogberry, Verges, and Sexton, in gowns j and the t 
Watch, with Conrade and Borachio 


Dog. Is our whole dissembly appeared ? 

Ver.O, a stool and a cushion for the sexton. 

Sex. Which be the malefactors ? 

Dog. Matry, that am I and my pattner. 

Ver.Nay, that’s certain, we have the exhibition to 
examine, 

Sex. But which are the offenders that are to be examined P 
let them come before master constable. 

Dog. Yea, marty, let them come before me. What is 
your name, friend ? 10 

Bor. Borachio. 

Dog. Pray, write down, Borachio. Yours, sirrah ? 

Con. J am a gentleman, sit, and my name is Conrade, 

Dog. Write down, master gentleman Contrade. Masters, 
do you serve God ? 

Pog } Yea, sir, we hope. 

Dog. Write down, that they hope they serve God: and 
write God first, for God defend but God should 
go before such villains! Masters, it is proved 
already that you are little better than false knaves, 20 
and it will go neat to be thought so shortly. How 
answer you for yourselves ? 

Con. Matty, sit, we say we ate none. 

Dog. A matvellous witty fellow, I assure you, but I will 
go about with him. Come you hither, sirrah; a 
word in your eat, sir, I say to you, it is thought you 
are false knaves. 

Bor. Sir, I say to you we are none. 

Dog. Well, stand aside. *Fore God, they are both in a 
tale. Have you writ down, that they are none ? 30 

Sex. Master Constable, you go not the way to examine, 
you must call forth the watch that are their accusers. 

Dog. Yea, marry, that’s the eftest way. Let the watch ft 
come forth. Masters, I charge you, in the prince’s 
name, accuse these men. 


ACT FOUR, SCENES I, II—ACT FIVE, SCENE I 


1.W.This man said, sir, that Don John, the prince’s 
brother, was a villain. 

Dog. Write down, Prince John a villain. Why, this is 
flat perjury, to call a prince’s brother villain. 

Bor. Master Constable,— 4o 

Dog. Pray thee, fellow, peace: I do not like thy look, I 
promise thee. 

Sex. What heard you him say else ? 


2.W.Marry, that he had received a thousand ducats of 


Don John for accusing the Lady Hero wrongfully. 

Dog. Flat burglary as ever was committed. 

Ver. Yea, by mass, that it is. 

Sex. What else, fellow ? 

1.W.And that Count Claudio did mean, upon his words, 
to disgtace Hero before the whole assembly, and 50 
not marry her. 

Dog. O villain! thou wilt be condemned into everlasting 
redemption for this. 

Sex. What else P 

Wat.This is all. 

Sex, And this is more, masters, than you can deny. 
Prince John is this morning secretly stolen away ; 
Hero was in this manner accused, in this very manner 
refused, and upon the grief of this suddenly died. 
Master constable, let these men be bound, and 60 
brought to Leonato’s: I will go before and show 
him their examination. Exit 

Dog. Come, let them be opinioned. 

Ver. Let them be in the hands— 

Con. Off, coxcomb | 

Dog. God’s my life, where ’s the sexton? let him write 
down the prince’s officer coxcomb. Come, bind 
them! Thou naughty varlet ! 

Con. Away | you are an ass, you ate an ass. 

Dog. Dost thou not suspect my place ? dost thou not sus- 70 
pect my years? O that he were here to write me 
down anass! But, masters, remember that I am an 
ass; though it be not written down, yet forget not 
that Iam an ass. No, thou villain, thou art full of 
piety, as shall be proved upon thee by good witness. 
I am a wise fellow, and, which is more, an officer, 
and, which is more, a householder, and, which is 
more, as pretty a piece of flesh as any is in Messina, 
and one that knows the law, go to, and a rich fellow 
enough, go to, and a fellow that hath had losses and 
one that hath two gowns, and every thing handsome 81 
about him. Bring him away. O that I had been 
writ down an ass | Exeunt 
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Act Fifth 


SCENE I 
Before Leonato’s house 
Enter Leonato and Antonio 


Ant.If you go on thus, you will kill yourself, 
And ’tis not wisdom thus to second grief 
Against yourself. 

Leo. I pray thee, cease thy counsel, 
Which falls into mine ears as profitless 
As water in a sieve: give not me counsel, 
Nor let no comforter delight mine ear, 
But such a one whose wrongs do suit with mine. 
Bring me a father that so lov’d his child, 
Whose joy of her is overwhelm’d like mine, 
And bid him speak of patience ; 10 
Measure his woe the length and breadth of mine, 
And let it answer every strain for strain, 
As thus for thus, and such a grief for such, 


a 


In every lineament, branch, shape, and form: 
If such a one will smile, and stroke his beard, 
Bid sorrow wag, cty ‘hem!’ when he should groan, + 
Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk 
With candle-wasters ; bring him yet to me, 
And I of him will gather patience. 
But there is no such man, for, brother, men 20 
Can counsel and speak comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel, but, tasting it, 
Their counsel turns to passion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage, 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 
Charm ache with air, and agony with words : 
No, no ; ’tis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow, 
But no man’s vittue nor sufficiency, 
To be so moral when he shall endure 30 
The like himself. Therefore give me no counsel ; 
My griefs cry louder than advertisement. 
Ant, Therein do men from children nothing differ. 
Leo. I pray thee, peace. I will be flesh and blood, 
For there was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently, 
However they have writ the style of gods, 
And made a push at chance and sufferance, 
Ant. Yet bend not all the harm upon yourself ; 
Make those that do offend you suffer too. 40 
Leo. Thete thou speak’st reason: nay, I will do so. 
My soul doth tell me Hero is belied, 
And that shall Claudio know, so shall the prince, 
And all of them that thus dishonour her. 
Ant.Hete comes the prince and Claudio hastily, 
Enter Don Pedro and Claudio 
D.P.Good den, good den. 
Ci. Good day to both of you. 
Leo. Heat you, my lords,— 
D.P. We have some haste, Leonato. 
Leo. Some haste, my lord! well, fare you well, my lord ; 
Are you so hasty now ? well, all is one. 
D.P.Nay, do not, quarrel with us, good old man, go 
Ant. If he could right himself with quarreling, 
Some of us would lie low. 
Ci. Who wrongs him ? 
Leo. Marty, thou dost wrong me, thou dissembler, thou :— 
Nay, never lay thy hand upon thy sword ; 
I fear thee not. 
Cl. Marry, beshrew my hand, 
If it should give your age such cause of fear: 
In faith, my hand meant nothing to my sword. 
Leo. Tush, tush, man, never fleer and jest at me ; 
I speak not like a dotard nor a fool, 
As, under privilege of age, to brag 60 
What I have done being young, or what would do, 
Were I not old. Know, Claudio, to thy head, 
Thou hast so wrong’d mine innocent child and me, 
That I am forc’d to lay my reverence by, 
And, with grey hairs and bruise of many days, 
Do challenge thee to trial of a man. 
I say thou hast belied mine innocent child ; 
Thy slander hath gone through and through her heart, 
And she lies buried with her ancestors ; 
O, in a tomb where never scandal slept, qo 
Save this of hers, fram’d by-thy villany | 
Cl. My villany ? cg 
Leo. Thine, Claudio, thine, I say. 
D.P.You say not right, old man. 
Leo. My lord, my lord, 
1°lt prove it on his body, if he dare, 
Despite his nice fence, and his active practice, 
His May of youth and bloom of lustihood. 
Cl. Away! 1 will not have to do with you. 
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Leo. Canst thou so daff me? Thou hast kill’d my child. 
If thou kill’st me, boy, thou shalt kill a man. 

Ant.He shall kill two of us, and men indeed, 

But that ’s no matter, let him kill one first ; 

Win me and wear me; let him answer me. 

Come, follow me, boy ; come, sir boy, come, follow 
me: 

Sir boy, Ill whip you ftom your foining fence ; 

Nay, as I am a gentleman, I will. 

Leo, Brother,— 

Ant.Content youtself. God knows I loved my niece ; 
And she is dead, slander’d to death by villains, 
That dare as well answer a man indeed 
As I date take a serpent by the tongue: 

Boys, apes, braggarts, Jacks, milksops ! 
Brother Antony,—- 

What, man! I know them, 


Leo, 
Ant.Hold you content. 
yea, 

And what they weigh, even to the utmost sctuple,— 
Scambling, out-facing, fashion-monging boys, 
That lie, and cog, and flout, deprave, and slander, 
Go anticly, and show outward hideousness, 
And speak off half a dozen dangerous words, 
How they might hurt their enemies, if they durst ; 
And this is all. 

Leo. But, brother Antony,— 

Ant. Come, ’tis no matter : 
Do not you meddle ; let me deal in this. 
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D.P.Gentlemen both, we will not wake your patience. 


My heatt is sorry for your daughter’s death : 
But, on my honour, she was charg’d with nothing 
But what was true, and very full of proof. 

Leo. My lord, my lord,— 

D.P.I will not hear you. 

Leo. No? Come, brother; away! I will be heard. 

Ant. And shall, or some of us will smart for it. 

Exeunt Leonato and Antonio 

D.P.See, see, here comes the man we went to seek. 

Enter Benedick 

Cl. Now, signior, what news ? 

Ben. Good day, my lord. 

D.P.Welcome, signior: you ate almost come to part 
almost a fray. 

Cl, We had like to have had our two noses snapped off 
with two old men without teeth. 

D.P.Leonato and his brother. What thinkest thou? 
Had we fought, I doubt we should have been too 
young for them. 

Ben. Ina false quarrel there is no true valour ; I came to 
seek you both. 

Cl. We have been up and down to seek thee, for we are 
high-proof melancholy, and would fain have it 
beaten away. Wilt thou use thy wit? 

Ben. It is in my scabbard, shall I draw it ? 

D.P.Dost thou wear thy wit by thy side ? 

Ci. Never any did so, though very many have been 
beside their wit. I will bid thee draw, as we do the 
minstrels ; draw, to pleasure us. 

D.P.As I am an honest man, he looks pale. 
sick, ot angry ? 

Ci. What, courage, man! What though care killed a 
cat, thou hast mettle enough in thee to kill care. 

Ben. Sir, I shall meet your wit in the career, an you 
chargé it against me; I ptay you choose another 
subject. 

Cl. Nay, then, give him another staff, this last was broke 
cross. 

D.P.By this light, he changes more and mote, I think he 
be angry indeed. 

Cl. Jfhe be, he knows how to turn his girdle, 

Ben, Shall I speak a word in your ear ? 


Art thou 
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Cl. God bless me from a challenge | 

Ben. (aside to Claudio) You ate a villain, 1 jest not, I will 
make it good how you dare, with what you dare, 
and when you date. Do me right, or I will protest 
your cowardice. You have killed a sweet lady, and 
her death shall fall heavy on you. Let me hear 
from you. 


Cl. Well, I will meet you, so I may have good cheer. 150 


D.P.Whiat, a feast, a feast ? 

Cl. T faith, I thank him; he hath bid me to a calf’s-head 
and a capon; the which if I do not carve most 
curiously, say my knife ’s naught. Shall I not find 
a woodcock too ? 

Ben. Sir, your wit ambles well, it goes easily. 

D.P.1’ll tell thee how Beatrice praised thy wit the other 
day. I said, thou hadst a fine wit: ‘True,’ said 
she, ‘a fine little one.’ ‘ No,’ said I, ‘a great wit :’ 
‘ Right,’ says she, ‘a great gross one.’ 
I, ‘a good wit:’ ‘Just,’ said she, ‘it hurts 
nobody.’ ‘Nay,’ said I, ‘ the gentleman is wise :” 
“Certain,” said she, ‘a wise gentleman.’ 
said I, ‘he hath the tongues:’ ‘That I believe,’ 
said she, ‘for he swore a thing to me on Monday 
night, which he forswore on Tuesday morning; 
there ’s a double tongue; there’s two tongues.’ 
Thus did she, an hour together, trans-shape thy 
particular virtues: yet at last she concluded with a 


sigh, thou wast the propetest man in Italy. 170 


Ci. For the which she wept heartily, and said she cated 
not. 

D.P.Yea, that she did, but yet, for all that, an if she did 
not hate him deadly, she would love him dearly: 
the old man’s daughter told us all. 

Ci. All, all; and, moreover, God saw him when he 
was hid in the garden. 

D.P.But when shall we set the savage bull’s horns on the 
sensible Benedick’s head ? 


Cl. Yea, and text underneath, ‘Here dwells Benedick 180 


the married man’ ? 

Ben. Fate you well, boy, you know my mind. I will leave 
you now to your gossip-like humour: you break 
jests as braggarts do their blades, which, God be 
thanked, hurt not. My lord, for your many cour- 
tesies I thank you, I must discontinue your company, 
your brother the bastard is fled from Messina, you 
have among you killed a sweet and innocent lady. 
For my Lord Lackbeard tnere, he and I shall meet, 
and till then peace be with him. 

D.P.He is in earnest. 

Cl. In most profound earnest ; and, I’ll warrant you, 
for the love of Beatrice. 

D.P.And hath challenged thee. 

Cl. Most sincerely. 

D.P.What a pretty thing man is when he goes in his + 
doublet and hose, and leaves off his wit ! 

C/, He is then a giant to an ape: but then is an ape a 
doctor to such a man. 


D.P.But, soft you, let me be: pluck up, my heart, and 200 


be sad. Did he not say, my brother was fled ? 
Enter Dogberry, Verges, and the Watch, with Conrade and Borachio 

Dog. Come, you, sit: if justice cannot tame you, she 
shall ne’er weigh more reasons in her balance: nay, 
an you be a cursing hypocrite once, you must be 
looked to. 

D.P.How now, two of my brother’s men bound? 
Borachio one ! 

Cl. Hearken after their offence, my lord. 

D.P.Officers, what offence have these men done P 


Dog. Marty, sit, they have committed false report, more- 210 


over, they have spoken untruths, secondarily, they 
are slanders, sixth and lastly, they have belied a lady, 


“ Nay,’ said 160 


‘ Nay,’ t 


Exit 190 
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thirdly, they have verified unjust things, and, to 
conclude, they are lying knaves. 

D.P.First, I ask thee what they have done, thirdly, I ask 
thee what ’s their offence, sixth and lastly, why they 
are committed, and, to conclude, what you lay to 
their charge. 

Ci, Rightly reasoned, and in his own division, and, by 
my troth, there ’s one meaning well suited. 

D.P.Who have you offended, masters, that you are thus 
bound to your answer? this learned constable is 
too cunning to be understood: what’s your 
offence ? 

Bor. Sweet prince, let me go no farther to mine answer : 
do you hear me, and let this count kill me. I have 
deceived even your very eyes: what your wisdoms 
could not discover, these shallow fools have brought 
to light, who, in the night, overheard me confessing 
to this man, how Don John your brother incensed 
me to slander the Lady Hero, how you were brought 
into the orchard, and saw me court Margatet in 
Hero’s garments, how you disgtaced her when you 
should marry her ; my villany they have upon record, 
which I had rather seal with my death than repeat 
over to my shame. The lady is dead upon mine 
and my master’s false accusation; and, briefly, I 
desire nothing but the reward of a villain. 

D.P.Runs not this speech like iron through your blood ? 

Ci. Ihave drunk poison whiles he utter’d it. 

D.P.But did my brother set thee on to this ? 

Bor. Yea, and paid me richly for the practice of it. 

D.P.He is compos’d and fram’d of treachery : 

And fled he is upon this villany. 

Cl. Sweet Hero! now thy image doth appear 
In the rare semblance that I lov’d it first. 

Dog. Come, bring away the plaintiffs: by this time our 
sexton hath reformed Signior Leonato of the matter : 
and, masters, do not forget to specify, when time 
and place shall serve, that I am an ass. 

Ver. Here, here comes master Signior Leonato, and the 
sexton too. 

Re-enter Leonato and Antonio, with the Sexton 

Leo. Which is the villain ? let me see his eyes, 
That, when I note another man like him, 

I may avoid him: which of these is he ? 

Bor. If you would know your wronger, look on me, 

Leo. Art thou the slave that with thy breath hast kill’d 
Mine innocent child ? 

Bor. Yea, even I alone. 

Leo. No, not so, villain, thou beliest thyself, 

Here stand a pair of honourable men, 

A thitd is fled, that had a hand in it. 

I thank you, princes, for my daughter’s death ; 
Record it with your high and worthy deeds, 
*T'was bravely done, if you bethink you of it. 

Ci, I know not how to pray your patience, 

Yet I must speak ; choose your revenge yourself, 
Impose me to what penance your invention 
Can lay upon my sin: yet sinn’d I not 
But in mistaking. 
D.P. By my soul, nor 1: 
And yet, to satisfy this good old man, 
I would bend under any heavy weight 
That he’ll enjoin me to. 

Leo. I cannot bid you bid my daughter live ; 

That were impossible : but, I pray you both, 
Possess the people in Messina here 

How innocent she died, and if your love 
Can labour aught in sad invention, 

Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb, 

And sing it to her bones, sing it to-night : 
To-mortow morning come you to my house, 
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And since you could not be my son-in-law, 

Be yet my nephew: my brother hatha daughter, 

Almost the copy of my child that’s cad, 

And she alone is heir to both of us: 

Give her the right you should have given her 
cousin, 

And so dies my revenge. 

GE. O noble sir, 

Your ovet-kindness doth wring tears from me! 
I do embrace your offer and dispose 
For henceforth of poor Claudio. 

Leo. To-morrow, then, I will expect your coming ; 

To-night I take my leave. This naughty man 

Shall face to face be brought to Margaret, 

Who I believe was pack’d in all this wrong, 

Hir’d to it by your brother. 

No, by my soul, she was not ; 

Nor knew not what she did when she spoke to me ; 

But always hath been just and virtuous 

In any thing that I do know by her. 

Dog. Moreover, sit, which indeed is not under white and 
black, this plaintiff here, the offender, did call me 
ass: I beseech you, let it be remembered in his 
punishment. And also, the watch heard them talk 
of one Deformed, they say he weais a key in his 
ear, and a lock hanging by it, and borrows money 
in God’s name, the which he hath used so long and 
never paid, that now men grow ha:d-heatted, and 
will lend nothing for God’s sake: pray you, examine 
him upon that point. 

Leo. I thank thee for thy care and honest pains. 

Dog. Your worship speaks like a most thankful and 
reverend youth, and I praise God for you. 

Leo, Thete’s for my pains. 

Dog. God save the foundation | 

Leo. Go, I discharge thee of thy prisoner, and I thank 
thee. 

Dog.1 leave an arrant knave with your worship, which 
I beseech your worship to correct yourself, for the 
example of others. God keep your worship! I 
wish your worship well, God restore you to health | 
I humbly give you leave to depart, and if a merry 
meeting may be wished, God prohibit it! Come, 
neighbour, Exeunt Doghberry and Verges 

Leo. Until to-morrow morning, lords, farewell. 

Ant, Farewell, my lords: we look for you to-morrow. 

D.P.We will not fail. 

Ci. To-night I’ll mourn with Hero, 

Leo. (#0 the Watch) Bring you these fellows on. 

We’ll talk with Margaret, 
How her acquaintance grew with this lewd fellow. 
Exeunt, severally 


Bor. 


SCENE II 


Enter Benedick and Margaret, meeting 


Ben. Pray thee, sweet Mistress Margaret, deserve well at 
my hands by helping me to the speech of Beatrice. 

Mar. Will you, then, write me a sonnet in praise of my 
beauty ? 

Ben. In so high a style, Margaret, that no man living 
shall come over it, for, in most comely truth, thou 
deservest it. 

Mar.To have no man come over me! why, shall | always 
keep below stairs ? 

Ben. Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound’s mouth, it 
catches. 

Mar.And yours as blunt as the fencer’s foils, which hit, 
but hurt not. 
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Ben. A most manly wit, Margaret, it will not hurt a 
woman: and so, I pray thee, call Beatrice: I give 
thee the bucklers. 

Mar.Give us the swords, we have bucklers of our own. 

Ben. If you use them, Margaret, you must put in the 
pikes with a vice, and they are dangerous weapons 
for maids. 

Mar. Well, 1 will call Beatrice to you, who I think hath 
legs. 

Ben. And therefore will come. 
(sings) The god of love, 

‘That sits above, 

And knows me, and knows me, 
How pitiful I deserve,— 
I mean in singing ; but in loving, Leander the good 
swimmer, Troilus the first employer of pandars, 
and a whole book full of these quondam carpet- 
mongers, whose names yet run smoothly in the even 
road of a blank verse, why, they were never so truly 
turned over and over as my poor self in love. 
Marry, I cannot show it in thyme; I have tried: I 
can find out no rhyme to ‘lady’ but ‘baby,’ an 
innocent rhyme ; for ‘ scorn,’ ‘ horn,’ a hard rhyme ; 
for ‘ school,’ ‘ fool,’ a babbling rhyme ; very omin- 
ous endings: no, I was not born under a rhyming 
planet, nor I cannot woo in festival terms. 
Enter Beatrice 

Sweet Beatrice, wouldst thou come when I called 
thee ? 

Bea. Yea, signior, and depart when you bid me. 

Ben. O, stay but till then ! 

Bea. ‘ Then’ is spoken; fate you well now, and yet, 
ete I go, let me go with that I came, which is, with 
knowing what hath passed between you and Claudio. 

Ben. Only foul words, and thereupon I will kiss thee. 

Bea. Foul words is but foul wind, and foul wind is but 
foul breath, and foul breath is noisome, therefore 
I will depart unkissed. 

Ben, Thou hast frighted the word out of his right sense, 
so forcible is thy wit. But I must tell thee plainly, 
Claudio undergoes my challenge, and either I must 
shortly hear from him, or I will subscribe him a 
coward. And I pray thee now tell me, for which of 
my bad parts didst thou first fall in love with me ? 

Bea. For them all together, which maintained so politic 
a state of evil, that they will not admit any good part 
to intermingle with them. But for which of my 
good parts did you first suffer love for me ? 

Ben, Suffer love,—a good epithet! I do suffer love 
indeed, for I love thee against my will. 

Bea, In spite of your heart, I think; alas, poor heart, 
if you spite it for my sake, I will spite it for yours, 
for I will never love that which my friend hates. 

Ben. Thou and I ate too wise to woo peaceably. 

Bea. It appears not in this confession: there ’s not one 
wise man among twenty that will praise himself. 

Ben. An old, an old instance, Beatrice, that lived in the 
time of good neighbours. Ifa man do not erect in 
this age his own tomb ere he dies, he shall live no 
longer in monument than the bell rings and the 
widow weeps. 

Bea. And how long is that, think you ? 

Ben. Question: why, an hour in clamour, and a quarter 
in rheum: therefore is it most expedient for the 
wise, if Don Worm, his conscience, find no impedi- 
ment to the contrary, to be the trumpet of his own 
virtues, as I am to myself. So much for praising 
myself, who, I myself will bear witness, is praise- 
worthy: and now tell me, how doth your cousin ? 

Bea, Very ill. 

Ben. And how do you ? 


Exit Margaret 
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Ben. 


Urs. 


Bea. 
. I will live in thy heart, die in thy lap, and be buried 


Cl. 
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Very ill too. 
Serve God, love me, and mend. There will I leave 
you too, for here comes one in haste. 

Enter Ursula 
Madam, you must come to your uncle, yonder’s old 
coil at home, it is proved my Lady Hero hath been 
falsely accused, the prince and Claudio mightily 
abused, and Don John is the author of all, who is 90 
fled and gone. Will you come presently ? 
Will you go hear this news, signior ? 


in thy eyes; and moreover I will go with thee to 
thy uncle’s, Exeunt 


SCENE III 
Before the Monument 


Enter Don Pedro, Claudio, and three or four with tapers 
Is this the monument of Leonato P 


A Lord. It is, my lord. 


Ci, 


Ch. 


(reading out of a scrotl) 
Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies : 
Death, in guerdon of her wrongs, 
Gives her fame which never dies. 
So the life that died with shame 
Lives in death with glorious fame. 


Hang thou there upon the tomb, 
Praising her when I am dumb. Io 
Now, music, sound, and sing your solemn hymn, 


SONG 
Pardon, goddess of the night, 
Those that slew thy virgin knight, 
For the which, with songs of woe, 
Round about her tomb they go. 
Midnight, assist our moan ; 
Help us to sigh and groan, 
Heavily, heavily : 
Graves, yawn, and yield your dead, t 
Till death be uttered, 20 
Heavily, heavily. 


Nov, unto thy bones good night ! 
Yearly will I do this rite. 


D.P.Good morrow, masters, put your torches out: 


Ci. 


The wolves have prey’d, and look, the gentle day, 
Before the wheels of Phoebus, round about 

Dapples the drowsy cast with spots of grey. 
Thanks to you all, and leave us: fare you well. 
Good morrow, masters: each his several way. 


D.P.Come, let us hence, and put on other weeds ; 30 


ci. 


And then to Leonato’s we will go. 

And Hymen now with luckier issue speed’s 

Than this for whom we render’d up this woe. 
Exeunt 


SCENE IV 
A room in Leonaio’s house 


Enter Leonato, Antonio, Benedick, Beatrice, Margaret, 
Ursula, Friar Francis, and Hero 


Fri. Did I not tell you she was innocent ? 
80 | Leo. So are the prince and Claudio, who accus’d her 


Upon the error that you heard debated : 
But Margaret was in some fault for this, 
Although against her will, as it appears 
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In the true course of all the question. 
Ant. Well, I am glad that all things sorts so well. 
Ben. And so am I, being else by faith enforc’d 
To call young Claudio to a reckoning for it. 
Leo. Well, daughter, and you gentlewomen all, 10 
Withdraw into a chamber by yourselves, 
And when I send for you, come hither mask’d. 
Exeunt Ladies 
The prince and Claudio promis’d by this hour 
To visit me. You know your office, brother : 
You must be father to your brother’s daughter, 
And give her to young Claudio. 
Ant, Which I will do with confirm’d countenance. 
Ben, Friar, I must entreat your pains, I think. 
Fri. To do what, signior ? 
Ben. To bind me, or undo me, one of them. 20 
Signior Leonato, truth it is, good signior, 
Your niece regards me with an eye of favour. 
Leo, That eye my daughter lent her, ’tis most true. 
Ben. And I do with an eye of love requite her. 
Leo, The sight whereof I think you had from me, 
From Claudio, and the prince; but what’s your 
will ? 
Ben. Your answer, sir, is enigmatical, 
But, for my will, my will is, your good will 
May stand with ours, this day to be conjoin’d 
In the estate of honourable marriage : t 
In which, good friar, I shall desire your help. 31 
Leo, My heart is with your liking. 
Fri. And my help. 
Here comes the prince and Claudio. 
Enter Don Pedro and Claudio, and two or three others 
D.P.Good morrow to this fair assembly. 
Leo. Good motrow, prince, good mortow, Claudio; 
We here attend you. Are you yet determined 
To-day to marty with my brother’s daughter ? 
Ci, V’ll hold my mind, were she an Ethiope. 
Leo, Call her forth, brother ; here’s the friat ready. 
Exit Antonio 
D.P.Good mortow, Benedick. Why, what’s the matter, 40 
That you have such a February face, 
So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness ? 
Ci. I think he thinks upon the savage bull, 
Tush, fear not, man, we’ll tip thy horns with 
gold, 
And all Europa shall rejoice at thee, 


I. i, 35-38. What all this is about no one has explained; if it is 
not, as it probably is, a topical allusion, it may derive from an 
earlier state of the play. 

I. i. 98. for then were you a child; I do not understand the point of 
this retort (evidently, from Don Pedro’s comment, a crushing one) 
which the silence of the commentators suggests that they find obvious : 
it can of course mean that Benedick is ‘ your only cuckold-maker,” 

L. i. 169. Cupid... Vulcan; ie. Cupid is only a beater, not a 
hunter, and Vulcan a mere worker in wood, not the armourer of 
the gods. 

I. i. 182. wear his cap with suspicion; explained as ‘ wear his cap 
under suspicion that he wears it to hide the cuckold’s horns.’ 

1. i. 185. sigh away Sundays; explained as ‘ when you have most 
leisure to reflect on your captive condition,’ or ‘ when owing to 
the domesticity of the day you cannot escape from your yoke- 
fellow.’ Neither seems very convincing. 

I. i, 222. bang my bugle in an invisible baldric; we ate told that the 
reference is ‘ of course’ to concealing the cuckold’s horn. I can 
see no ‘of course’ about it. The recheat no doubt has some 
allusion to the horns, as is indicated by the forehead, and the bugle 
may have something to do with winding the recheat; but how a 
baldric (a cross-belt from shoulder to waist), whether invisible or 
not, can conceal horns in the forehead, or for that matter can even; 
conceal the bugle, if we imagine a clumsy pun on the bugle as a 


ACT FIVE, SCENE IV—NOTES 


As once Europa did at lusty Jove, + 
When he would play the noble beast in love. 
Ben. Buil Jove, sir, had an amiable low, 
And some such strange bull leap’d your father’s 
cow 


And got a calf in that same noble feat 50 | 


Much like to you, for you have just his bleat. 
Ci. For this I owe you: here comes other reckonings. 
Re-enter Antonio, with the Ladies masked 
Which is the lady I must seize upon ? 
Ant. This same is she, and I do give you her, 
Ci, Why, then she’s mine. Sweet, let me see your face, 
Leo. No, that you shall not, till you take her hand 
Before this friar, and swear to marty her. 
'C/. Give me your hand, before this holy friar, 
Tam your husband, if you like of me. 
Her, And when I liv’d, I was your other wife: 60 
Unmasking 
And when you lov’d, you were my other husband, 
Cl. Another Hero | 
Her. Nothing certainer : 
One Heto died defil’d, but I do live, 
And surely as I live, I am a maid. 
D.P.The former Hero! Hero that is dead ! 
Leo, She died, my lord, but whiles her slander lived. 
Fri, All this amazement can I qualify : 
When after that the holy rites are ended, 
Tl tell you largely of fair Hero’s death ; 
Meantime let wonder seem familiar, Jo 
And to the chapel let us presently. 
Ben. Soft and fair, friar, Which is Beatrice ? 
Bea. (unmasking) 1 answet to that name; what is your 
will ? 
Ben. Do not you love me? 
Bea. Why, no, no more than reason. 
Ben. Why, then your uncle, and the prince, and Claudio 
Have been deceived, for they swore you did. 
Bea. Do not you love me ? 
Ben, Troth, no, no more than reason. 
Bea. Why, then my cousin, Margaret, and Ursula 
Are much deceiv’d ; for they did swear you did, 
Ben. They swore that you were almost sick for me. 80 
Bea. They swore that you were well-nigh dead for me. 
Ben. *Tis no such matter. Then you do not love me? 
Bea, No, truly, but in friendly recompence. 
Leo. Come, cousin, I am sute you love the gentleman. 


Notes 


‘horn,’ seems obscure, I feel that the phrase should mean ‘ sur- 
tender my freedom to the invisible bands of matrimony,’ but I 
can see no reason why it should mean that, 

I. i. 252, cours; as the phrase stands it must mean ‘ put of the 
evil day,’ but it is tempting to read dorns. 

I. i. 260. siscth of July; the old Midsummer Day (for Midsummer 
madness), (Aldis Wright). 

I. ii, 22-25. I adopt a suggestion of the New Cambridge editors 
in the stage-direction. The entry is forecast in the first line of the 
scene. We must then tead Cousin for Q’s Cousins. Cousin is 
addressed to the nephew and friend to the musician. But I suspect 
that there is more confusion in the passage, since Leonato, as the 
text stands, suddenly tells his brother to acquaint Hero, which he 
has just said he would do himself. 

I. iii. 28. trusted with a muzzle, and enfranchised with a clog; itonic; 
“the extent of the trust put in me is indicated by my muzzle, and 
of the freedom I am allowed by my shackle.’ 

I. iii. 54. This seems a very clumsy duplication of Antonio’s 
man’s eavesdropping in the last scene, and implies, if the places of 
eavesdropping are correctly described, that the Prince and Claudio 
have gone over the whole scheme twice. This may point to 
revision. 

IL. i. S.D. Q gives no entry for Margaret or Ursula. As the 
New Cambridge editors point out, it is better to bring them in 
here, as part of the unmasked household, than with the maskers 
in Loa 


Mucu Apo Asout NotHiIne 


Cl. And I’ll be sworn upon ’t that he loves her, 
For here’s a papet, written in his hand, 

A halting sonnet of his own pute brain, 
Fashion’d to Beatrice. 

Her. And here ’s another, 

Writ in my cousin’s hand, stolen from her pocket, 
Containing her affection unto Benedick. go 

Ben. A miracle! here ’s our own hands against our hearts. 
Come, I will have thee, but, by this light, I take 
thee for pity. 

Bea, I would not deny you, but, by this good day, I yield 
upon great persuasion, and partly to save your life, 
for I was told you were in a consumption. 

Ben. Peace! I will stop your mouth. Kissing her 

D.P.How dost thou, Benedick, the married man ? 

Ben. 11) tell thee what, prince ; a college of wit-crackers 
cannot flout me out of my humour. Dost thou think 100 
I care for a satire or an epigram? No: if a man 
will be beaten with brains, a’ shall wear nothing 
handsome about him. In brief, since I do purpose. 
to marry, I will think nothing to any purpose that 
the world can say against it,and therefore never 
flout at me for what I have said against it ; for man is 
a giddy thing, and this is my conclusion. For thy 
patt, Claudio, I did think to have beaten thee, but 
in that thou art like to be my kinsman, live unbruised, 
and love my cousin. 110 

Cl. Thad well hoped thou wouldst have denied Beatrice, 
that I might have cudgelled thee out of thy single 
life, to make thee a double-dealer; which, out of 
question, thou wilt be, if my cousin do not look 
exceeding narrowly to thee. 

Ben. Come, come, we are friends: let’s have a dance ere 
we ate married, that we may lighten our own hearts, 
and our wives’ heels. 

Leo. We'll have dancing afterward. 

Ben. First, of my word, therefore play, music. Prince, 120 
thou art sad, get thee a wife, get thee a wife: 
there is no staff more reverend than one tipped with 
horn. 

Enter a Messenger 

Mes. My lord, your brother John is ta’en in flight, 
And brought with armed men back to Messina, 

Ben, Think not on him till to-morrow: I’ll devise thee 
brave punishments for him. Sttike up, pipers. 

Dance. Exeunt 


IL, i. 36. berrord; this mysterious-looking word stands for either 
* bear-herd ’ or ‘ bear-ward,’ it is disputed which; but the meaning 
iscertain. /ead apes in(to) hell; a traditional occupation of old maids; 
cf. Taming of the Shrew, Il. i. 34. 

Nl. i. 77 (S.D.). Q has here the remarkable stage-direction Enter 
prince, Pedro, Claudio, and Benedicke, and Balthaser, or dumb Iokn. 1 
accept the ingenious suggestion of the New Cambridge editors, 
which seems to solve several problems at once. In the first place 
Balthasar, who is no more than a singing-man, is not wanted in 
this scene. Margaret indeed needs a partner, and Q gives three of 
her interlocutor’s speeches to Bene and two to Bal/th, but Bene is 
shortly to be otherwise occupied, and Borachio would be much 
mote appropriate to Margaret than Ba/th, Finally Borachio, 
though given no entry in Q, is given speeches at Il. 145 and 154. 
The suggestion is that Shakespeare wrote and Bor Don Iobn (or 
even Dun Iobn, which we find in III. iii. 102) and that the com- 
positor took it as and B or dum Iohn, and thought B stood for 
Balthasar, subsequently taking a speech-heading Bo first as Be and 
then as Ba. 

II. i. 87. Jupiter and Mercury visited Philemon and Baucis in 
their cottage. 

IL. i, 118. Hyndred Merry Tales; a jest-book, published in 1526 
by John Rastell. 

II. i. 190. the base (¢hough bitter); so Q. This is obscure, and 
Johnson’s emendation, the base, the bitter, may be right, the compositor 
having misread /4e as ¢ho. But the brackets have to be accounted 
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for, and the staccato asyndeton of Johnsor’s reading is a trifle 
suspicious. 

IL. i. 192 (S.D.). F brings in here only Dor Pedro. Q brings in 
not only Leoriato and Hero as well, but also Don John, Borachio 
and Conrade, who have nothing to do throughout the scene. 
These superfluities are certainly some kind of evidence for either 
revision or cutting. But it is clearly easier to bring in Leonato 
and Hero here rather than later. Don Pedio, as the New Cam- 
bridge editors point out, naturally and effectively returns in triumph 
with Leonato and Hero, having settled the match, and looking for 
Claudio. 

I. i. 238. as quiet in bell, as in a sanctuary; 1 bave reinstated Q’s 
comma, usually omitted, since though no doubt Q would naturally 
have punctuated so even with the ordinary meaning (‘as quietly in 
hell as he would in a sanctuary ’) the point is, [ think, rather ‘a man 
would live as quietly in hell as here, and indeed there find sanctuary.’ 

Il. i. 248, 249. Prester John was a fabulous king supposed to live in 
some remote district of Asia; but his name is thought to be a 
corruption of ‘ Prestigian,’ the title of the king of Abyssinia. The 
great Cham is the emperor of China. 

I, i. 257. This certainly looks like an allusion to some episode 
which is no longer part of the play. 

II. i. 265. whom you sent me to seek; the New Cambridge editors 
suggest that this is to account for Beatrice’s appearance, as Leonato’s 
words in |. 313 area device for getting her off again; and they further 
suggest that therefore Beatrice was not originally in the scene at 
all. But the fact that a dramatist. likes to make his characters’ 
entrances and exits neat is no proof of revision. 

IL. i. 318. not ever sad then; the New Cambridge editors accept 
with acclamation the anonymous (and obvieus) emendation even; 
thereby, I think, well illustrating their own remark that editors 
tamper with Q at their peril, Leonato does not mean that she is 
not serious sven then; still less does he mean that she is mever serious 
then; he means exactly what, in Elizabethan diom, he says, i.e. she 
is not a/ways serious then, because often she wzkes up laughing. 

Il. ii. 41. bear Margaret term me Claudio; for a full discussion of 
this very odd remark I can only refer the reader to the three pages 
on it in the New Cambridge edition, in the hope that he will under- 
stand them better than Ido. What seems quite clear is this, that 
to read Borachio for Claudio, as is sometimes done, hardly mends 
matters, since to call him by his own name is exactly what Margaret, 
unless otherwise prompted, would naturally do, and there would 
be no need to comment on it; and second that Margaret has been 
induced, or is to be induced, to lend herself, on whatever ingenious 
excuse Borachio invented, to a scene in which she should impersonate 
her mistress and Borachio appear to be her mistress’ lover; and, for 
the purposes of this plot, it is highly important that she should no# call 
him Claudio, since the listening Claudio would surely smell several 
rats. All one can say is that there is serious confusion or corruption ; 
but I do not think that one can even with probability determine 
what it has been. It may even have been sheer carelessness on 
Shakespeare’s part; Borachio must call Margaret Hero, and the 
verbal counterpart to that is that she should call him Claudio, which 
it is natural enough to insert if one does not think things out. 

Il. iii. 42. Aid-fox; so Q. Warburton’s emendation bid-fox is 
most attractive in view of (a) ‘ Hide fox, and all after’ in Hamlet, 
IV. ii. 30, and (6) a shilj-skill misprint in this play, I. ii. 24. 

Il. iii. 57. Nove, notes...; ‘No one has satisfactorily explained 
this. Surely “note”? =he knows not, /.¢. “he pretends not to know 
his notes or anything”’ (New Cambridge). But is this elaborate 
explanation or any other explanation needed? Don Pedro seems 
to be doing no mote than repeating, perhaps with slight exaspera- 
tion, the words on which Balthasar has been playing, and adding a 
quibble of his own on nothing-noting (cf. the Elizabethan spelling of 
‘mote’ as ‘ moth’). 

II. iii. 84. Of this serenade nothing mote is heard. 

IL. iii. 198. dinner; the New Cambridge editors rightly point out 
that there is a confusion of time here, since in 1. 38 of the scene it 
was evening, whereas dinner was a midday meal. This may point 
to revision, though mere carelessness might also account for it. 

II. i. 45. as full as fortunate; so Q, and I retain it, in spite of the 
statement made by some editors that it is unintelligible. It seems 
to me a perfectly natural compound of ‘as fully fortunate a bed’ 
and ‘a full as fortunate bed,’ and I do not believe that any hearer 
or rapid reader was ever given a moment’s pause by it. 

Ill. i. tox. every day to-morrow; Capell remarks that this is ‘a 
levity, indicating her raised spirits.’ But even a levity is the better 
for meaning something, and the meaning is none too clear. Does 
she mean, answering the question in two ways, ‘I am to be married 
(i.e. have the ceremony performed) to-morrow, and then I shall be 
married (i.e. a married woman) every day’? I feel that this is too 
complicated for the context, and that I am missing some quite 
simple sense. 

TIl. ii. 25. Lamour or a worm; Furness quotes Batman uppon 
Bartholome, “‘W/ormes breede in the cheeke-teeth of rotted humours 


NOTES 


that be in the holownesse thereof.” 

Ill, ii. 76. What’s the matter?; it would perhaps be better to 
follow Capell and assign this to Claudio. 

III. iii. 118. Deformed; this must surely be some topical allusion 
to which we have lost the key. 

III. iv. (S.D.). Q gives Enter Hero, and Margaret, and Ursula, as 
though Ursula had been an afterthought. The New Cambridge 
editors find here clear evidence of revision, Ursula being added 
later merely for the purpose of bringing in the also added Beatrice. 
Tt is quite true that the scene could begin at 1. 6 and end at 1. 36. 

Ill. iv. 12. sire within; if within is right it seems that this must 
allude to a wig, left in an inner room (in the context it must mean 
a head-dress or way of doing the hair, and not ‘ attire’ in general) ; 
but one may fancy that within conceals some technical word, ¢f. the 
* tire-valiant ’ in The Merry Wives of Windsor, III. iii. 49. 

Ill. iv. 19. This passage appears to mean that the pearls ran down 
the sleeves proper, the ‘ side-sleeves’ (ornamental wide sleeves, 


almost like a small cape) and skirts, and were stitched on to a 


background of blue tinsel, 

Ill. iv. 44. stables... barns; there is clearly a pun on barn in 
the ordinary sense and in that of ‘ bairn’; but I do not think that 
the whole phrase has been adequately explained, and have nothing 
to offer, except a reference to The Winter’s Tale, Il. i. 135, where 
Antigonus makes an equally obscute rematk about siables in 
connection with his wife. 

Tl. iv. 51. H; the pronunciation of the letter and of ‘ache’ 
were identical. 

Ill. v. 52. Francis Seacoal; clearly a different member of the 
family from George, the second watchman. But I am not clear 
that the presence of two brothers is evidence of confusion and 
revision. 

IV. i. 66. The New Cambridge editors print thus : 


Ben, (aside) This looks not like a nuptial, 
Hero. ‘ True,’ O God / 
Cla, Leonato, stand I bere? 


They then comment: “ This aside of Benedick’s is a broken line, 
We suggest that it was added in 1598-9 to keep the audience alive 
to Benedick’s presence on the stage.” This seems to me a perfect 
example of over-ingenuity. There is, in the first place, nothing to 
show that Benedick’s remark is an aside, and it can only be made 
so by taking Hero’s True to be picking up Don John’s #rwe, instead 
of a natural and moving assent to Benedick’s statement, In the 
second place Benedick’s remark, aside or not, is only a broken line 
if we perversely refuse to allow it its natural completion of Hero’s 
rejoinder, and take the latter as the opening of an extremely clumsy 
line. We are of course left with a broken line somewhere, but I 
ptefer the arrangement of the text. 

IV. i. 154. The opening lines of the Friar are printed as prose 
(at the bottom of a page) in Q. This may possibly point to 
tevision-dislocation. But, in spite of much comment on the lines, 
I cannot agtee that there is obscurity of sense pointing in the same 
direction. The Friat surely means simply ‘the only reason that I 
have hitherto been silent and not interfered with the course of 
events is that I have been concentrating my attention on the lady.’ 

IV. i, 209-21. To defeat my favour for the moment with a 
usurped ingenuity, here if anywhere in the play there are the clearest 
evidences of revision, which the New Cambridge editors have 
unaccountably missed. It must surely be clear to any reader who 
will examine the passage that it was originally written in a shorter 
form in couplets, and later expanded into blank verse. The original 
form, we may guess, was something like this: 


Marry, this shall change slander to remorse ; 
But not for that dream I on this strange course. 
She, dead om th’ instant that she was accus’d, 
Shall be lamented, pitied, and excus’d. 

But on this travail look for greater birth ; 
That which we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it, but when lost and lack’d 
Then the misprised value straight is rack’d. 
The virtue that possession would not show 

Is found when lost ; and so with Claudio. 


(I hope that it is unnecessary to add that I do not believe a word 
of this conjecture, and only insert it to show how easy the game 
is to play.) 

IV. ii. (S.D. and speech-headings). Q’s stage-direction is Enter 
the Constables, Borachio, and the Towne clearke in gownes. ‘That is, 
Conrade and the Watch are left out. And the speech-headings, as 
has often been pointed out, are amusing, and make it more or less 
certain that Q was set from a prompt copy. Verges’ speeches, 
with one exception, which is given to Const, are consistently given 
to Cowley or Couley, i.e. one of the actors, Richard Cowley. Dog- 
berry’s, apart from four which are headed Andrew (i.e. ‘ clown’) 
and one which is headed Constable, are given to Ke, Kem, Kemp, ot 
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(once) Keeper, ie. the famous comic actor Will Kempe. Dover 
Wilson holds that this implies that by this stage of the play in 
the course of his revision Shakespeare had forgotten the names 
of his characters. It is possible, I think, to imagine other 
explanations. 

IV. ii. 33. eftest; this unknown word is usually explained as a 
blunder of Dogberry’s. But it does not seem to me quite like 
Dogberry to make a blunder in this sort of phrase, not quite like 
Shakespeare to make him make so obscute a blunder. The obvious 
eméndation would be deftest (Theobald), which is no more than an 
ed error with the omission of a then apparently redundant ¢: but 
that does not sound like Dogberry either, and I wish that one could 
find a word that would mean ‘quickest’ or ‘shortest,’ like the 
dialect use of ‘ soonest.’ 

IV. ii. 80. bath had losses; Collier wanted to emend Josses to 
leases, thereby, as it seems to me, missing the whole point, which 
indeed has hardly merited the amount of dispute that it has pro- 
voked, To ‘have had losses’ is surely in a kind of topsy-turvy 
way (the kind of way in which Dogberry’s mind works) the mark 
of a well-do-do man, since one must start by having something 
to lose! 

V. i. 16. Bid sorrow wag, cry ‘ bem!’ when he should groan; this is 
the usual (Capell’s) emendation of Q’s And sorrow, wagge,.crie bem. 
The New Cambridge editors regard as ‘ almost certainly correct’ 
Steevens’ suggestion And—sorry wag—ery ‘hem.’ It is graphically 
much easier than Capell’s, but seems to me to have nothing else 
to commend it. There is nothing particularly waggish about 
crying ‘hem.’ The natural run of the lines leads one to expect 
some further quite ordinary phrase of the ‘ stroke his beard ’ type, 
such as, for example, And wag his head, but to support any such reading 
would involve suppositions of alterations finding their way into 
the text in the wrong place which would be outside the scope of 
reasonable conjecture. 

V. i. 102, wake your patience; various conjectures instead of wake, 
but all of them, as well as many of the comments on wake, I think 
needless. Don Pedro is anxious to break off the talk, and he 
means simply, I think, ‘ We do not want to rouse your patience 
into something very far from patience, and so we will not argue.’ 
(He does not mean, that is, ‘ wake your patience into existence.’) 
No doubt to talk of their patience at all after their outburst is slightly 
ironical, but this seems to give an adequate meaning without 
tampering with the text. 

V. i. 137. broke cross; if a lance was shivered by a full blow on 
the opponent’s shield, no disgrace was involved, but if it was 
snapped in two by a cross blow, it implied poor tilting. 

V. i. 163. @ wise gentleman; oo one has explained what the sarcastic 
point of Beatrice’s rejoinder is. 

V. i. 196-99. A very puzzling passage; I give Greg’s suggestion 
as recorded by the New Cambridge editors: “‘ What an amusing 
thing is a man when he gets on his high horse and goes to fight 
in his doublet and hose, leaving off his wit with his cloak! then he 
seems a hero in the eyes of a fool—but then in reality a fool were 
good medicine for him to make him laugh himself out of his 
humour.” This may be right, though I do not find it convincing; 
but I have nothing more convincing to offer, and only a few sug- 
gestions to make. Benedick has earlier equated his wit with his 
sword, and one would rather have expected this to be glanced at, 
but this seems to give the wrong sense, since ‘ in doublet and hose’ 
must mean ‘ stripped for action’ and therefore presumably with, 
not without, his sword. I do not think that giant means hero, 
nor doctor a doctor of medicine; I think that Claudio’s remark 
means ‘he is a giant compared to an ape, but an ape is a learned 
man compared to him.’ 

V. i. 288. offer and dispose; this is the Q punctuation, whereby 
dispose is 2 noun and means ‘ disposal,’ leaves Leonato the active 
offerer and disposer, and Claudio the dejected passive pawn. The 
usual reading gives a colon after offer, whereby Claudio disposes of 
himself. The Q reading is, I think, the more pointed, 

V. i. 302. one Deformed; cf. IIL. iii. 118 and note, 

V. ii. 5. style; with pun on ‘stile.’ 

V. ii. 28. Leander swam the Hellespont to his lover Hero; Pandar 
acted as go-between for his niece Cressid and: Troilus. 

V. ii. 45. with that I came; we should perhaps read with that I 
came for (Rowe). 

V. ii. 69. in the time of good neighbours; apparently ‘ when a man 
had no need to praise himself’ (Aldis Wright). 

V. ii. 75. Question; I do not think ‘ What a question!’ (War- 
burton), since the question is reasonable enough, but rather ‘ You 
want to play a game of question and answer, there’s your question, 
let me see now... well, an hour... .’ (cf. King John, I. i. 195). 

V. ii. 77. Don Worm, his conscience; Halliwell quotes the delightful 
entry from the accounts of the Coventry mysteries, “ Item, payd to 
ii wormes of conscience, xvi d.”” 

V. iii. 19, 20. Something seems to have gone wrong here. In 
the first place there has been no adequate explanation of what 
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NOTES—GLOSSARY 


death being ‘uttered’ means; ‘vanquished’ is suggested, andyelse goes on. I.¢., the expected sense would be given by 


Till graves yield up their dead 
This dirge be uttered. 


simply ‘ expressed.’ But apart from that the whole sense seems to 
be standing on its head. The yielding up of the dead by the graves 
should not be a continuous process going on ‘till’ something 
else occurs, but rather the point in time until which something 


Ido not of course mean that that, or anything like it, can be advanced 


Mvucu Avo Asout NoruHine 


as an emendation; but I do suggest that the trouble goes much 
deeper than the mere meaning of mitered. 
V. iv. 30. the estate; I have ventured to read this for Q’s the 
state, The dropping of an ¢ immediately after the would be easy. 
V. iv. 46. Jupiter carried off Europa in the form of a bull. 


Many words and phrases in Shakespeare require glossing, not because they 
are in themselves unfamiliar, but for the opposite reason, that Shakespeare 
uses in their Elizabethan and unfamiliar sense a large number of words 
which seem so familiar that there is no incentive to look for them in the 
glossary. It is hoped that a glossary arranged as below will make it easy 
to see at a glance what words and phrases in any particular scene require 
elucidation. A number of phrases are glossed by what seems to be, in 


their context, the modern equivalent rather than by lexicographical 


glosses on the words which compose them. 


Act First 


SCENE I 


ne line 
6 NAME, distinction 223 PARDON ME, let me off having... 
38 Birn-BoLt, blunt arrow forfowl- | 225 ring, sum 

ing 235 ARGUMENT, instance 


Glossary 


Act Second 


SCENE I 


17 sHREWD, shrewish 173 COUNTY, count 


18 curst, ‘ catty’ 
27-28 IN THE WOOLLEN, in blankets 
63 IMPORTANT, importunate 
64 MEASURE, moderation, with pun 
on dance 
67 crnqur Pace, dance in 5-time 
zo ancixntry, old-fashionedness 
$5 FavouR, appearance 
131 BOARDED, accosted 
143 BREAK WITH, inform 
172 wittow, the symbol of dis- 
appointed love 


195 Lone, lonely house 
1g6 WARREN, ‘ preserve’ 
233 HAVE TURNED sPIT, into a turn- 


spit 

235 aTE, goddess of vengeance 

236 CONJURE, cast devils out of 

272 COMPLEXION, colour (as indi- 
cating temperament) 

273 BLAZON, description (met. from 
beraldry) 

274 CONCEIT, notion 


SCENE II 


24 STALE, drab 


SCENE II 


14 Tanor, small drum 

20 ORTHOGRAPHY, verbal precision 
7% pumps, mournful tune 

77 FoR A SHIFT, as a makeshift 
116 Gutt, hoax 
11g HOLD IT UP, ‘keep it up’ 
149 Discover, disclose 


162 DAFFED, set aside 
RESPECTS, Considerations 
222 QUIRKS, turns 
228 CAREER OF HIs HUMOUR, free 
course of his mood 
241 Daw, jackdaw 


SCENE V 
line line 
14 PALABRAS, either mere words, or | 57 NoNcoME, blunder, apparently 
meaning ‘ pocas palabras,’ few Sor either non-compos or non« 
words, s.¢. be quiet plus 
Act Fourth 


SCENE I 


39 Luxurrovs, lustful 

50 LarcE, ‘ broad,’ licentious 

63 sTALE, drab 

go xiserat, licentious 
165 EXPERIMENTAL SEAL, seal of ex- 


185 BENT, utmost point 

187 Practice, plotting 

204 MOURNING OSTENTATION, show 
of mourning 

219 RACK, ‘ put up’ 


perience 238 WONDER OF HER INFAMY, aston- 
WARRANT, guarantee the truth ishment at her disgrace 
of 301 BEAR HER IN HAND, lead her on 


167° pivintry, theological learning 


313 comrxcr, ‘ Comfit’ 
184 MISPRISION, misunderstanding 


Act Fifth 


SCENE I 


2 SECOND, assist 95 coc, cheat oa ; 
18 CANDLE-wasTERs, burners of mid- | 134 IN THE CAREER, .¢, in the lists 


43 MEET WITH, a match for 
NEXT BLOCK, i.¢. latest fashion 
74 squarsr, ‘blade’ 
79 PRESENTLY, immediately 
119 HUMOUR, mood 
130 CONTINUER, ‘ stayer’ 
132 JADE’s TRICK, i.e. giving up the 
contest 
168 sap, serious (cf. As You Like It, 
“sad brow and true maid’ =m 
‘ bonest Injun? 
221 rEcHzaT, hunting call 


238 apam, i.e. Adam Bell, the 
famous archer 

262 GUARDED, trimmed 

263 BASTED, loosely stitched 

264 FLOUT OLD ENDS, flourish old 
tags 

272 DOST THOU AFFECT, are you in- 
terested in 

285 BREAK WITH, open negotiations 
with’ 

289 Hus, its 


SCENE I 


line i 2 
8 prtacnen, intertwined 


line 
15 wir, ‘gumption’” 


SCENE {It 


1 WHAT THE GOOD-YEAR, an un- 
explained interjection 

2 sap,‘ disgruntled ’ 

7 SUFFERANCE, endurance 

29 ENFRANCHISED, freed 


50 MARCH-cHICK, spring chicken 

52 ENTERTAINED FOR, taken as 
SMOKING, fumigating 

54 SAD, serious 


Act Third 


SCENE I 
52 MISPRISING, despising 
63 antiqur, clown (‘ antick ’) 
65 AGATE, stone in seal-ring 


7 PLEACHED, intertwined 
14 PRESENTLY, at once 
36 waccarps, untrained hawks 


SCENE IY 


6X WITH HER FACE UPWARDS, i.e. 
under a man 
64 HopBy-Honsns, triflers 


15 SADDER, graver 
32 stops, loose hose 

45 CIVET, scent 

53 stops, ‘frets’ on lute 


SCENE III 


88 cor, ado 


24 VAGROM, #.¢, vagrant 
127 pexcHy, smoke-begrimed 


4© BILLS, weapons 


SCENE Iv 
17 NIGHT-GowN, dressing-gown 88 FaLsx GALLOP, properly canter, 
49 SICK: TUNE, ‘ minor key’ but bere with a gusb 
a carpuvs, thistle 


night oil 135 CHARGE, set it in rest 
24 PRECEPTIAL MEDICINE, curative | 137 starr, lance 
platitudes 141 TURN HIS GIRDLE, 4.6. to bring bis 


38 MADE A PUSH AT, attacked 

38 cance, the doctrine of chance 
(i.e. were determinists) 

SUFFERANCE, suffering 

58 Freer, gibe 

75 Nick, accurate 

76 LusTIHOOD, lustiness 

78 parr, put 

84 FOINING, thrusting 

9° ToNGuz, thought to be seat of 
poison 

94 SCAMBLING, quarrelsome 


er forward 
153 CAPON, chicken 
154 currousty, adeptly 
155 ak ge traditionally stupid 


156 ameptz, a kind of easy canter 
179 SENSIBLE, sensitive 

199 TO, compared with 

291 NAUGHTY, worthless 

293 PACK’D IN, party to 


SCENE II 


15-16 GIVE THEE THE BUCKLERS, ‘give 
you best’ 
3° CARPET-MONGERS, carpet-knights 


potitic, well-balanced 
corL, ado 
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SCENE IV 


7 PRESENTLY, immediately 
122 sTarr, sceptre 


122 TIPPED WITH HORN, with allu- 
sion to horns as symbol of 
cuckoldry 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue Tempest is the last play Shakespeare wrote before he 
quitted the London stage to retire at the age of forty-seven to his 
native Stratford-upon-Avon to live the life of a country gentleman. 

In this crowning masterpiece of his career, it is irresistible to 
imagine him quite consciously identifying himself, toward the con- 
clusion of the story, withhis Prospero in this play. Surely no injury 
is visited upon the work if we indulge the fancy that as Prospero 
is taking leave of his island to return to Milan, Shakespeare is 
taking leave of the London stage in the magnificent speech begin- 
ning: 

Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves. 

Just as Prospero, during his years of exile from Milan, made him- 
self unrivaled master of a world enclosed by the sea, the island, 
where, by his art of magic, he had won supremacy over its spirits 
and creatures from the exquisite Ariel to the half-man-half-beast 
Caliban and made them subject to his will, so Shakespeare during 
his years of self-imposed exile had made himself unrivaled master 
of the world enclosed by the theater, where, by the magic of his 
art, he had won supremacy over its spirits and creatures and made 
them subject to his will. Like Prospero, with his magic he could 
say: “I have bedimm’d/The noontide sun” (Macbeth), “call’d forth 
the mutinous winds” (Othello), “’twixt the green sea, and the 
azur’d vault/Set roaring war” (the History Plays), “to the dread 
rattling thunder/Have | given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak/ 
With his own bolt” (Kiag Lear) ; “Graves at my command/Have 
wak’d their sleepers, op’d, and let ’em forth/By my so potent art” 
(Hamlet). Just as Prospero is about to relinquish this world of 
magic and return to live among men as the Duke of Milan, so 
Shakespeare is about to relinquish his world of magic and return 
to live among men as a respected citizen of Stratford. Just as 
Prospero now promises to break his staff of magic, so Shakespeare 
promises to quit the creative life for the pleasures of domesticity. 
(This turned out to be not entirely the case, for after his retire- 
ment he twice collaborated with Fletcher on plays.) 

And in the Epilogue is it not Shakespeare, too, who is saying : 


Now my charms are all o’erthrown, 
And what strength I have’s mine own 


(i.e., the strength of a man who will no longer use magic) ? And is 
it not Shakespeare, too, who in the very last line is asking the 
London public to release him from his long labors? 


Let your indulgence set me free. 


The play itself is a quiet comedy rich in humanity and toler- 


ance. Prospero through suffering has achieved an almost god-like 
understanding of human failings and an infinite patience with them. 
His heart is so full of love that it embarrasses him, and he finds 
himself speaking most gruffly to those he most loves. But his 
actions make it clear that his goodness and kindness are almost 
without limit. There are humor and bottomless affection in the 
brusque way he speaks to his daughter. And though he threatens 
Ferdinand with all sorts of hardships, we see that he carries none 
of them out. He wisely knows that the love he wishes to see 
flourishing between these two will be nurtured best by his pretend- 
ing to oppose it. 

The delicate Ariel, creature of pure spirit, and the earth-bound 
Caliban stand in mutual contrast; yet the savage Caliban is always 
far superior (though he himself does not know it) to the riff-raff 
of civilization, Stephano and Trinculo, and at the end of the play 
we are certain that he has learned some valuable lessons. Ariel, 
whom Prospero (and we) cannot help loving, cannot himself love, 
being, as he is, pure spirit. He teases the imagination with his airi- 
ness and lack of heart, and inevitably it is to Caliban, low as he is 
in the human scale, to whom we must feel closer. Notice that 
Caliban, for all his defects, is made to speak with a kind of earthy 
beauty—even when he curses. 

Ferdinand and Miranda make a pair of delightful young 
lovers. As is usual with Shakespeare, it is love at first sight. And 
although her father and Caliban are the only human beings she has 
seen in her thinking life, she is all the better for being unencum- 
bered by the restraints imposed upon her sex by society, and her 
natural womanliness sweeps away all impediments to her love for 
the young prince. She is a masterpiece of unaffected refinement. 

She is, indeed, a “wonder,” but perhaps the greatest wonder of 
The Tempest is the incomparable way in which Shakespeare has 
blended all its diverse elements into a uniform tone of mellowness. 
I am particularly happy with this recording, for the omissions 
necessitated by time have been here not too difficult to make. The 
play is one of Shakespeare’s shortest, and despite the enforced 
excision of some of the clowning and villainy we have been able to 
maintain the quintessence of this beautiful work. Sir Donald Wolfit, 
Mai Zetterling, Rosalind Iden, Michael Gwynn, and Dennis Shaw 
contribute notable talents to the roles of Prospero, Ariel, Miranda, 
Ferdinand, and. Caliban. 


BERNARD GREBANIER, 
author of The Heart of Hamlet, The Truth 
about Shylock, etc. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Atonso, King of Naples. STEPHANO, a drunken Butler. 
SEBASTIAN, his brother. Master of a Ship. 
Prospero, the right Duke of Milan. Boatswain. 
Antonio, his brother, the usurping Duke of | Mariners. 
Milan. Miranpa, daughter to Prospero. 
FERDINAND, son to the King of Naples. ARIEL, an airy Spirit. 
GonzZALo, an honest old Counsellor. Tris, 
ADRIAN, ads CERES, 
FRANCISCO, ; Juno, presented by Spirits. 
CALIBAN, a savage and deformed Slave. Nymphs, 
TRINCULO, a Jester. Reapers, 


Other Spirits attending on Prospero. 


Tue SCENE: AN UNINHABITED ISLAND 


Mast. 
Boat. 
Mast. 


Boat. 


Gon. 
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Boat. 
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THE TEMPEST 


ACTING VERSION 


(May be used by schools and ama- 
teur groups without permission.) 


ACT ONE 


Wild storm noises throughout. 


Boatswain. 

Here, master: what cheer? 

Good: speak to th’ mariners: fall to’t, yarely, or we run 
ourselves aground; bestir, bestir. 

Heigh my hearts, cheerly, cheerly my hearts: yare, yare: 
take in the topszil: tend to th’ master’s whistle: blow till 
thou burst thy wind, if room enough. 

Good boatswain, have care: where’s the master? Play the 
men. 

I pray now keep calm, Gonzalo. 

Where is the master, boastwain? 

Do you not hear him? You mar our labour, keep your 
cabins; you do aisist the storm. 

Nay, good be pztient. 

When the sea is: hence, what cares these roarers for the 
name of King? To cabin; silence: trouble us not. 

Good, yet remember whom thou hast aboard. 

None that I more love than myself. Down with the top- 
mast: yare, lower, lower, bring her to try with the main 
course. 

Mercy on us. Now would I give a thousand furlongs of 
sea for an acre of barren grounds, for I would fain die a 
dry death. 


Mariners. We split, we split; farewell, my wife and children. 


Farewell, brother: we split, we split, we split. 


Mir. 


Pro. 


Rending noise and final crash. 
Sudden quiet except for howling of wind. 


Aboard the wrecked ship are Alonso, King of Naples; 
his brother Sebastian; his son Ferdinand; Antonio, the 
usurping Duke of Milan; and Gonzalo, an honest old 
counsellor. From the shore of a remote island the ship- 
wreck is seen by Prospero, once Duke of Milan, and his 
daughter Miranda. 

If by your art (my dearest father) you have 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them: 

The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 

But that the sea, mounting to th’ welkin’s cheek, 

Dashes the fire out. Oh! I have suffered 

With those that I saw suffer: a brave vessel 

(Who had no doubt some noble creature in her) 

Dash’d all to pieces: O the cry did knock 

Against my very heart: poor souls, they perish’d. 

Be collected, 

No more amazement: tell your piteous heart 

There’s no harm done. 

O woe, the day. 

No harm: 

I have done nothing but in care of thee 

(Of thee, my dear one; thee, my daughter) who 


Mir. 


Pro. 


Nar. 


Pro. 


Pro. 


Pro. 


ACT ONE 


Art more ignorant of what thou art, nought knowing 

Of whence I am: nor that I am more better 

Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell, 

And thy no greater father. 

More to know 

Did never meddle with my thoughts. 

Tis time 

I should inform thee further: lend thy hand 

And pluck my magic garment from me: so, 

Lie there, my art: wipe thou thine eyes, have comfort; 

The direful spectacle of the wreck which touch’d 

The very virtue of compassion in thee: 

I have with such provision in mine art 

So safely ordered, that there is no soul, 

No, not so much perdition as an hair 

Betid to any creature in the vessel 

Which thou heard’st cry, which thou saw’st sink: sit 
down, 

For thou must now know further. 

Prospero tells Miranda how his throne had been usurped 

by his own brother Antonio, with the support of the 

King of Naples; and how he had been set adrift at sea 

in a leaky boat, which by chance had drifted ashore on 

the island. There he had acquired magic powers and 

found a spirit, Ariel, to do his bidding. 

And now I pray you, sir, 

For still ’tis beating in my mind; your reason 

For raising this sea-storm? 

Know thus far forth, 

By accident most strange, bountiful Fortune 

(Now my dear lady) hath mine enemies 

Brought to this shore: here cease more questions, 

Thou art inclin’d to sleep: ’tis a good dulness, 

And give it way: I know thou canst not choose: 

Come away, servant, come; I am ready now, 

Approach, my Ariel. Come. 

All hail, great master, grave sir, hail: I come 

To answer thy best pleasure; be’t to fly, 

To swim, to dive into the fire: to ride 

On the curled clouds: to thy strong bidding, task 

Ariel, and all his quality. 

Hast thou, spirit, 

Perform’d to point the tempest that I bade thee? 

To every article. 

I boarded the king’s ship: now on the beak, 

Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 

I flam’d amazement. Jove’s lightning, the precursors 

O’ th’ dreadful thunder-claps more momentary 

And sight-outrunning were not; the fire, and cracks 

Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 

Seem to besiege and make his bold waves tremble, 

Yea, his dread trident shake. 

My brave spirit, 

Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 

Would not infect his reason? 

Not a soul 

But felt a fever of the mad, and play’d 

Some tricks of desperation; all but mariners 


Pro. 


Pro. 


Pro. 


Pro. 


Pro. 


Pro. 
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Plung’d in the foaming brine, and quit the vessel ; 
Then all afire with me the king’s son Ferdinand 
With hair up-staring (then like reeds, not hair) 
Was the first man that leap’d; cried, “Hell is empty, 
And all the devils are here.” 

But are they, Ariel, safe? 

Not a hair perish’d: 

On their sustaining garments not a blemish, 

But fresher than before: and as thou bad’st me, 

In troops I have dispers’d them ’bout the isle: 
The king’s son have I landed by himself, 

Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs, 

In an odd angle of the isle, and sitting, 

His arms in this sad knot. 

Of the king’s ship, 

The mariners, say how thou hast dispos’d, 

And all the rest 0’ th’ fleet? 

Safely in harbour 

Is the king’s ship, in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vex’d Bermoothes, there she’s hid; 
The mariners all under hatches stowed, 

Who, with a charm join’d to their suffer’d labour 

I have left asleep: and for the rest o’ th’ fleet 
(Which I dispers’d) they all have met again, 
And are upon the Mediterranean flote 

Bound sadly home for Naples, 

Supposing that they saw the king’s ship wrack’d, 
And his great person perish. 

Ariel, thy charge 

Exactly is perform’d; but there’s more work. 

Is there more toil? Since thou dost give me pains, 
Let me remember thee what thou hast promis’d, 
Which is not yet perform’d me. 

How now? moody? 

What is ’t thou canst demand? 

My liberty. 

Before the time be out? no more. 

I prithee, 

Remember I have done thee worthy service, 

Told thee no lies, made thee no mistakings, serv’d 
Without or grudge, or grumblings; thou didst promise 
To bate me a full year. 

Dost thou forget 

From what a torment I did free thee? 

No. 

Thou liest, malignant thing: hast thou forgot 
The foul witch, Sycorax, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop? hast thou forgot her? 
No, sir. 

Thou hast: I must 

One in a month recount what thou hast been, 
Which thou forget’st. This damn’d witch, Sycorax, 
For mischiefs manifold and sorceries terrible 

To enter human hearing, from Argier, 

Thou know’st, was banish’d. 

This blue-ey’d hag was hither brought with child, 
And here was left by th’ sailors; thou, my slave, 
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Ari. 


Pro. 


Pro. 


Cal. 


Pro. 


ACT ONE 


As thou report’st thyself, was then her servant, 

And for thou wast a spirit too delicate 

To act her earthy and abhorr’d commands, 

Refusing her grand hests, she did confine thee Cal. 
By help of her more potent ministers, 

And in her most unmitigable rage, 

Into a cloven pine, within which rift 

Imprison’d, thou didst painfully remain Pro. 
A dozen years: within which space she died, 

And left thee there: where thou didst vent thy groans 

As fast as mill-wheels strike: then was this island 

(Save for the son that she did litter here, 

A freckl’d whelp, hag-born) not honour’d with 

A human shape. Cal. 


Yes: Caliban her son. 

Dull thing, I say so: he, that Caliban 

Whom now I keep in service: thou best know’st 

What torment I did find thee in; thy groans 

Did make wolve howl, and penetrate the breasts 

Of ever-angry bears; it was a torment 

To lay upon thedamn’d, which Sycorax 

Could not again undo: it was mine art, 

When I arriv’d and heard thee, that made gape 

The pine, and let thee out. 

I thank thee, master. 

If thou more murmutr’st, I will rend an oak 

And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 

Thou hast howl’d away twelve winters. 

Pardon, master, 

I will be correspondent to command Pro. 
And do my spiriting, gently. 

Do so: and after two days 

I will discharge thee. 

That’s my noble master: 

What shall I do? say what? what shall I do? Cal. 
Go make thyself like a nymph o’ th’ sea, be subject 

To no sight but thine, and mine: invisible 

To every eyeball else: go take this shape Pro. 
And hither come in ’t: go: hence with diligence. 


Exit Ariel. 


Awake, dear heart, awake, thou hast slept well. Awake. 
The strangeness of your story put 

Heaviness in me. 

Shake it off: come on, 

We'll visit Caliban, my slave, who never 

Yields us kind answer. 

’Tis a villain, sir, 


I do not love to look on. Cal. 
But as ’tis 

We cannot miss him: he does make our fire, 

Fetch in our wood, and serves in offices Pro. 


That profit us: what ho: slave: Caliban: 

Thou, earth, thou: speak. 

(within). There's wood enough within. 

Come forth, I say, there’s other business for thee: 


Come, thou tortoise, when? 
Thou poisonous slave, got by the devil himself 
Upon thy wicked dam; come forth. 
As wicked dew, as e’er my mother brush’d 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen 
Drop on you both: a South-west blow on ye, 
And blister you all o’er. 
For this be sure, to-night thou shalt have cramps, 
Side-stitches, that shall pen thy breath up, urchins 
Shall for that vast of night, that they may work 
All exercise on thee: thou shalt be pinch’d 
As thick as honeycomb, each pinch more stinging 
Than bees that made ’em. 
I must eat my dinner: 
This island’s mine by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou tak’st from me: when thou cam’st first 
Thou strok’dst me, and made much of me: wouldst give 
me 
Water with berries in ’t: and teach me how 
To name the bigger light and how the less 
That burn by day and night: and then I lov’d thee 
And show’d thee all the qualities o’ th’ isle, 
The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place and fertile; 
Curs’d be I that did so: all the charms 
Of Sycorax: toads, beetles, bats, light on you: 
For I am all the subjects that you have, 
Which first was mine own king: and here you sty me 
In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 
The rest o’ th’ island. 
Thou most lying slave, 
Whom stripes may move, not kindness: I have us’d thee 
(Filth as thou art) with human care, and lodg’d thee 
In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 
The honour of my child. 
Oh ho, ho, would it had been done: 
Thou didst prevent me, I had peopled else 
This isle with Calibans. 
Abhorred slave, 
Which any print of goodness will not take, 
Being capable of all ill: I pitied thee, 
Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other: when thou didst not (savage) 
Know thine own meaning, but wouldst gabble like 
A thing most brutish, I endow’d thy purposes 
With words that made them known: but thy vile race 
(Though thou didst learn) had that in ’t, which good 
natures 
Could not abide to be with; therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confin’d into this rock, 
Who hadst deserv’d more than a prison. 
You taught me language, and my profit on ’t 
Is, I know how to curse: the red plague rid you 
For learning me your language. 
Hag-seed, hence: 
Fetch us in fuel, and be quick thou ’rt best 
To answer other business: shrug’st thou, malice? 
If thou neglect’st, or dost unwillingly 
What I command, I’ll rack thee with old cramps, 
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Cal. 


Pro. 


ACT ONE 
Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar, Mir. 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din. 

No, pray thee. 

I must obey; his art is of such power, Fer. 


It would control my dam’s god, Setebos, 

And make a vassal of him. 

So slave, hence. 

Ariel, now invisible, leads Ferdinand to meet Prospero 
and Miranda. 

Song: Come unto these yellow sands, 


And then take hands: Mir. 
And then take hands: 
Courtsied when you have, and kiss’d Fer, 


The wild waves whist: 
The wild waves whist: 


Courtsied when you have, and kiss’d Pro. 
The wild waves whist: 

Foot it featly here, and there, and sweet sprites Fen 

Foot it featly here, and there, and sweet sprites 

The burthen bear. 


Hark, hark, bow-wow: the watch-dogs bark, Bow-wow. 
Hark, hark, I hear ; 
The strain of strutting chanticleer Mit: 
Cry cockadiddle-dow. — 
Where should this music be? I’ th’ air, or th’ earth? 
It sounds no more: and sure it waits upon 
Some god o’ th’ island. Sitting on a bank, 
Weeping again the king my father’s wrack, 
This music crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air: thence I have follow’d it 
(Or it hath drawn me, rather) but ’tis gone. 
No, it begins again. 
Song: Full fathom five thy father lies, 
Of his bones are coral made: 
Those ate pearls that were his eyes, 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich, and strange: 


Pro. 


Mir. 


Fer. 


Into something rich, and strange: Pro. 


Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell. 
Hark, now I hear them, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, 
ding-dong bell. 
The ditty does remember my drown’d father ; 
This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes: I hear it now above me. 
The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, 
And say what thou seest yond, Miranda. 
What is ’t? a spirit, father? Fer. 


Lord, how it looks about: believe me, sir, Mir. 


It carries a brave form. But ’tis a spirit. 
No, wench, it eats, and sleeps, and hath such senses 


As we have: such. This gallant which thou seest Pro. 


Was in the wrack: and but he’s something stain’d 

With grief (that’s beauty’s canker) thou might’st call 
him 

A goodly person: he hath lost his fellows, 

And strays about to find ’em. 
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I might call him 

A thing divine, for nothing natural 

I ever saw so noble. 

Most sure the goddess 

On whom these airs attend: vouchsafe my prayer 
May know if you remain upon this island, 

And that you will some good instruction give 
How I may bear me here: my prime request, 
Which I do last pronounce, is (O you wonder) 
If you be maid, or no? 


No wonder, sir, 

But certainly a maid. 

My language? heavens: 

I am the best of them that speak this speech, 

Were I but where ’tis spoken. 

How? the best? 

What wert thou if the King of Naples heard thee? 
A single thing, as I am now, that wonders 

To hear thee speak of Naples: he does hear me, 
And that he does, I weep: myself am Naples, 
Who, with mine eyes (never since at ebb) beheld 
The king my father wrack’d. 

Alack, for mercy. 

Yes, faith, and all his lords, the Duke of Milan 
And his brave son, being twain. 

(aside) The Duke of Milan 

And his more braver daughter, could control thee 
If now ’twere fit to do ’t: at the first sight 

They have chang’d eyes: delicate Ariel, 

I'll set thee free for this. (to Fer.) A word, good sir, 
I fear you have done yourself some wrong: a word. 


Why speaks my father so ungently? This 

Is the third man that e’er I saw: the first 

That e’er I sigh’d for: pity move my father 

To be inclin’d my way. 

O, if a virgin, 

And your affection not gone forth, I'll make you 

The Queen of Naples. 

Soft, sir, one word more. (aside) 

They are both in either’s powers: but this swift business 

I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 

Make the prize light. (to Fer.) One word more: I charge 
thee 

That thou attend me: thou dost here usurp 

The name thou ow’st not, and hast put thyself 

Upon this island as a spy, to win it 

From me, the lord on ’t. 


No, as lam a man. 

There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple; 
If the ill spirit have so fait a house, 

Good things will strive to dwell in ’t. 

Follow me. 

Speak not you for him: he’s a traitor: come, 

I'll manaecle thy neck and feet together: 

Sea-water shalt thou drink: thy food shall be 

The fresh-brook mussels, wither’d roots, and husks 
Wherein the acorn cradled. Follow. 
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Cal. 


Nar. 


Ste. 


Cal. 
Ste. 
Cal. 
Ste. 


Cal. 


Ste. 


ACT TWO 
ACT TWO 
A noise of thunder. Tri. 
All the infections that the sun sucks up Ste. 


From bogs, fens, fats, on Prosper fall, and make him 
By inch-meal a disease: his spirits hear me, 
And yet I needs must curse. But they’ll nor pinch, 
Fright me with urchin-shows, pitch me i’ th’ mire, 
Nor lead me like z firebrand, in the dark 
Out of my way, unless he bid ’em; but 
For every trifle are they set upon me, 
Sometime like ape, that mow and chatter at me, 
And after bite me: then like hedgehogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my footfall: sometime am I 
All wound with adders, who with cloven tongues 
Do hiss me into madness. Lo, now, lo! 
Here comes a spirit of his, and to torment me 
For bringing wood in slowly: I’ll fall flat, 
Perchance he will not mind me. 
It is another survivor of the wreck, Trinculo, a jester, 
who approaches. Trinculo seeks shelter from the storm 
under Caliban’s cloak, hidden except for his legs. He is 
followed by Stephano, a drunken butler. 
Sings: 
The master, the swabber, the boatswain and I; 
The gunner, and his mate 
Lov’d Mall, Meg, and Marian, and Margery, 
But none of us ar’d for Kate. 
For she had a tongue with a tang, 
Would cry to a sailor go hang: 
She lov’d not the savour of tar nor of pitch, 
Yet a tailor might scratch her where’er she did itch. 
Then to sea, boys, and let her go hang. 
Do not torment me: oh. 
What’s the matter? Have we devils here? 
The spirit torments me: oh. 
This is some monster of the isle, with four legs; who 
hath got (as I take it) an ague: where the devil should he 
learn our language? 
Do not torment me, prithee: I'll bring my wood home 
faster. 
He’s in his fit now; and does not talk after the wisest; 
he shall taste of my bottle: if he have never drunk wine 
afore, it will go near to remove his fit. Come on your 
ways: open your mouth: here is that which will give 
language to you, cat; open your mouth; this will shake 
your shaking, I can tell you, and that soundly: you can- 
not tell who’s your friend: open your chaps again. 


Tri. 


Ste. 


Ste. 


Tri. 


Cal. 


Ste. 
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I should know that voice: it should be, but he is drown’d; 
and these are devils; oh, defend me. 

Four legs and two voices; a most delicate monster: his 
forward voice now is to speak well of his friend; his 
backward voice is to utter foul speeches, and to de- 
tract: if all the wine in my bottle will recover him, I 
will help his ague: come: Amen, I will pour some in 
thy other mouth. 

Stephano. 

Doth thy other mouth call me? Mercy, mercy: this is 
a devil, and no monster: I will leave him, I have no long 
spoon. 

Stephano: if thou beest Stephano, oh, touch me, and 
speak to me: for I am Trinculo; be not afeard, thy good 
friend Trinculo. 

If thou beest Trinculo, come forth: I’ll pull thee by the 
lesser legs; if any be Trinculo’s legs, these are they: thou 
att very Trinculo indeed. 

V'll swear upon that bottle, to be thy true subject, for 
the liquor is not earthly. 

Come, swear to that: kiss the book: I will furnish it 
anon with new contents: swear. 

By this good light, this is a very shallow monster: I 
afeard of him? A very weak monster. 

I'll show thee the best springs: I’ll pluck thee berries: 

I'll fish for thee; and get thee wood enough. 

A plague upon the tyrant that I serve; 

Pll bear him no more sticks, but follow thee, 

Thou wondrous man. 

A most ridiculous monster, to make a wonder of a poor 
drunkard. 

I prithee, let me bring thee where crabs grow; 

And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts; 

Show thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee how 

To snare the nimble marmoset: I’ll bring thee 

To clustering filberts, and sometimes I'll get thee 

Young scamels from the rock: wilt thou go with me? 

I prithee, now lead the way without any more talking. 
Trinculo, the king and all our company else being 
drown’d, we will inherit here: here; bear my bottle: fel- 
low Trinculo; we'll fill him by and by again. 

Sings drunkenly: Farewell, master; farewell, farewell. 

A howling monster: a drunken monster. : 

No more dams I'll make for fish, 

Nor fetch in firing, at requiring, 

Nor scrape trenchering, nor wash dish. 

Ban’ ban’ Ca-caliban 

Has a new master, get a new man. 
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Mir. 


Fer. 


Fer. 


Fer. 


Fer. 


ACT THREE 


Tue TEMPEST 


ACT THEEBE 


Prospero has given Ferdinand the task of moving a huge 
pile of logs. Miranda approaches. 

Alas, now pray you 
Work not so hard: I would the lightning had 
Burnt up those logs that you are enjoin’d to pile: 
Pray set it down, and rest you: when this burns 
’T will weep for having wearied you: my father 
Is hard at study; pray now rest yourself, 

He’s safe for these three hours. 

O most dear mistress, 

The sun will set before I shall discharge 

What I must strive to do. 

If you'll sit down 

I'll bear your logs the while: pray give me that, 
I'll carry it to the pile. 

No, precious creature, 

[had rather crack my sinews, break my back, 
Than you should such dishonour undergo, 
While I sit lazy by. 

It would become me 

As well as it does you; and I should do it 

With much more ease: for my good will is to it, 
And yours it is against. 

You look wearily. 

No, noble mistress, ’tis fresh morning with me 
When you are by at night: I do beseech you, 
Chiefly, that I might set it in my prayers, 

What is your name? 

Miranda. O my father, 

I have broke your hest to say so. 

Admir’d Miranda, 

Indeed the top of admiration, worth 

What's dearest to the world: full many a lady 

I have ey’d with best regard, and many a time 
Th’ harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear: for several virtues 
Have I lik’d several women, never any 

With so full soul, but some defect in her 

Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow’d, 
And put it to the foil. But you, O you, 

So perfect, and so peerless, are created 

Of every creature’s best. 

I do not know 

One of my sex; no woman’s face remember, 
Save from my glass, mine own: nor have I seen 
More that I may call men than you, good friend, 
And my dear father : how features are abroad 
lam skilless of ; but by my modesty 

(The jewelry in my dower) I would not wish 
Any companion in the world but you: 

Nor can imagination form a shape 

Besides yourself, to like of: but I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father’s precepts 


Fer. 


Mir. 


Fer. 


Fer. 
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I therein do forget. 

Iam, in my condition, 

A prince, Miranda, I do think a king 

(I would not so) and would no more endure 
This wooden slavery, than to suffer 

The flesh-fly blow my mouth: hear my soul speak. 
The very instant that I saw you, did 

My heart fly to your service, there resides 
To make me slave to it, and for your sake 
Am I this patient log-man. 

Do you love me? 

O heaven, O earth, bear witness to this sound, 
And crown what I profess with kind event 
If I speak true: if hollowly, invert 

What best is boded me, to mischief: I, 
Beyond all limit of what else i’ th’ world 

Do love, prize, honour you. 

Iam a fool 

To weep at what I am glad of. 

Wherefore weep you? 

At mine unworthiness, that dare not offer 
What I desire to give; and much less take 
What I shall die to want: but this is trifling, 
And all the more it seeks to hide, itself, 


The bigger bulk it shows. Hence, bashful cunning, 


And prompt me, plain and holy innocence. 
Iam your wife, if you will marry me; 

If not, I’ll die a maid: to be your fellow 

You may deny me, but I’ll be your servant 
Whether you will or no. 

My mistress, dearest, 

And I thus humble ever. 

My husband, then? 

Ay, with a heart as willing 

As bondage e’er of freedom: here’s my hand. 
And mine, with my heart in ’t; and now farewell 
Till half an hour hence. 

A thousand thousand. 

No more dams I’ll make for fish, 

Nor fetch in firing, at requiring, 

Nor scrape trenchering, nor wash dish. 

Ban’ ban’ Ca-caliban 

Has a new master, get a new man. 


Why, as I told thee, ’tis a custom with Prospero 


Exeunt 


I’ th’ afternoon to sleep: there thou mayst brain him, 


Having first seiz’d his books: or with a log 
Batter his skull, or paunch him with a stake, 
Or cut his wezand with thy knife. Remember 
First to possess his books; for without them 
He’s but a sot, as I am; nor hath not 

One spirit to command: they all do hate him 
As rootedly as I. Burn but his books, 
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He has brave utensils (for so he calls them) 
Which when he has a house, he’1] deck withal. 
And that most deeply to consider, is 

The beauty of his daughter: he himself 

Calls her a nonpareil: I never saw a woman 
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Cal. 


That’s not the tune. 


Ariel plays the tune ona tabor and pipe. 


But only Sycorax my dam, and she; Ste. What is this same? 
But she as far surpasseth Sycorax, Tri. This is the tune of our catch, played by the picture of 
As great’st does least. Nobody. 
Oh, she so brave alass? Ste. If thou beest a man, show thyself in thy likeness: if thou 
Ay, lord, she will become thy bed, I warrant, beest a devil, take ’t as thou list. 
And bring thee forth brave brood. Tri. Oh, forgive me my sins. 
Monster, I will kill this man: his daughter and I will Ste. He that dies pays all debts: I defy thee; mercy upon us. 
be king and queen, save our Graces: and Trinculo and Cal. Art thou afeard? 
thyself shall be viceroys: dost thou like the plot, Ste. No, monster, not I. 
Trinculo? Cal. Be not afeard, the isle is full of noises, 
Excellent. Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not: 
Within this half hour will he be asleep. Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Wilt thou destroy him then? Will hum about mine ears; and sometimes voices, 
Ay, on mine honoat. That if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 
This will I, Ariel, tell my master. Will make me sleep again, and then in dreaming, 
Thou mak’st me merry: I am full of pleasure, The clouds methought would open, and show riches 
Let us be jocund. Will you troll the catch Ready to drop upon me, that when I wak’d 
You taught me but while-ere? I cried to dream again. 
At thy request, monster, I will do reason, any reason: Tri. The sound is going away, let’s follow it, and after do our 
come on, Trinculo, let us sing. work. 
Sings: Ste. Lead, monster, we'll follow: I wish I could see this 
Flout ’em, and scout ’em: and scout ’em and flout ’em. taborer, he lays it on. 
Thought is free. Tri. Wilt come? Oh, I'll follow Stephano. 
ACT FOUR 
Meanwhile Prospero has given his blessing to Ferdinand Our revels now are ended: these our actors 
and Miranda. He arranges a fairy pageant in their honour. (As I foretold you) were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air, 
Pageant music. And like the baseless fabric of this vision 
: The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
I had forgot that foul conspiracy The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Of the beast Caliban, and his confederates Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
Against my life: the minute of their plot And like this insubstantial pageant faded 
Is almost come: well done, avoid: no more. Leave not a rack behind: we are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Music stops. Is rounded with a sleep: sir, I am vex’d, 
Bear with my weakness, my old brain is troubled: 
This is strange: your father’s in some passion Be not disturb’d with my infirmity, 
That works him strongly. If you be pleas’d, retire into my cell, 
Never till this day And there repose: a turn or two I'll walk 
Saw I him touch’ with anger, so distemper’d. To still my beating mind. 
You do look, my son, in a mov’d sort, Fer. 


As if you were dismay’d: be cheerful, sir; 


Mir. 


} We wish your peace. 


Pro. 


Cal. 


Cal. 


Ste. 


Tri. 


Ste. 
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Ste. 


Tri. 


ACT FOUR 
Come with a thought; I thank thee, Ariel: come. Ste. 
Thy thoughts I cleave to, what’s thy pleasure? 
Spirit: we must prepare to meet with Caliban. 
Say again, where didst thou leave these varlets? 
I told you, sir, they were red-hot with drinking, Pro. 
So full of valour, that they smote the air Ati. 
For breathing in their faces: then I beat my tabor, Pro. 
At which like unback’d colts they prick’d their ears, Ari. 
Advane’d their eyelids, lifted up their noses Pro 


As they smelt music, so I charm’d their ears 

That, calf-like, they my lowing follow’d; at last I left 
them 

I’ th’ filthy-mantled pool beyond your cell, 

There dancing up to th’ chins, that the foul lake 

O’erstunk their feet. 

This was well done, my bird, 

Thy shape invisible retain thou still: 

The trumpery of my house, go bring it hither 

For stale to catch these thieves. 

I go, I go. 

Prithee, my king, be quiet. See’st thou here, 

This is the mouth o’ th’ cell: no noise, and enter: 

Do that good mischief, which may make this island 

Thine own for ever, and I thy Caliban 

For aye thy foot-licker. 

Give me thy hand, I do begin to have bloody thoughts. 

O King Stephano, O peer: O worthy Stephano, look 

what a wardrobe here is for thee. 

Let it alone, thou fool, it is but trash. 

Oh, ho, monster: we know what belongs to a frippery, 

O King Stephano. 

Put off that gown, Trinculo, by this hand I’ll have that 

gown. 

Thy grace shall have it. 

The dropsy drown this fool, what do you mean 

To dote thus on such luggage? Let’s alone 

And do the murther first: if he awake, 

From toe to crown he’ll fill our skins with pinches, 

Make us strange stuff. 

Be you quiet, monster. Mistress line, is not this my 

jerkin? Now is the jerkin under the line: now jerkin 

you like to lose your hair, and prove a bald jerkin. 

Do, do; we steal by line and level, and ’t like your 

grace. 

I thank thee for that jest; here’s a garment for ’t: wit 

shall not go unrewarded while I am king of this coun- 

try: Steal by line and level, is an excellent pass of pate: 

here’s another garment for ’t. 

Oh! Monster, come put some lime upon your fingers, 

and away with the rest. 

I will have none of ’t: we shall lose our time, 

And all be turn’d to barnacles, or to apes 

With foreheads villainous low. 

Monster, lay-to thy fingers: help me bear this away, 

where my hogshead of wine is, or Pl turn you out of my 

kingdom: go to, carry this. 

And this. 


Pro. 


Pro. 


Pro. 


Ari. 


Ari. 
Pro. 


Tue TEMPEST 
Ay, and this. 


Sounds of hunt. 


Hey, Mountain, hey. 

Silver: there it goes, Silver. 

Fury, Fury: hey, Mountain, hey! 

Silver! there it goes, Silver! 

Fury! 

Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulsions, shorten up their sinews 

With aged cramps, and more pinch-spotted make them, 
Than pard or cat o’ mountain. 

Hark, they roar. 

Let them be hunted soundly: at this hour 
Lie at my mercy all mine enemies: 
Shortly shall all my labours end, and thou 
Shalt have the air at freedom: for a little 
Follow, and do me service. Exeunt 


Enter Prospero and Ariel. 


Now does my project gather to a head: 

My charms crack not. My spirits obey, and time 
Goes upright with his carriage: how’s the day? 
On the sixth hour, at which time, my lord, 

You said our work should cease. 

I did say so, 

When first I rais’'d the tempest: say, my spirit, 
How fares the king and ’s followers? 

Confin’d together 

In the same fashion, as you gave in charge, 

Just as you left them: all prisoners, sir, 

In the line-grove which weather-fends your cell, 
They cannot budge till your release: 

The good old Lord Gonzalo, 

His tears run down his beard like winter’s drops 
From eaves of reeds: your charm so strongly works ’em 
That if you now behold them, your affection 
Would become tender. 

Dost thou think so, spirit? 

Mine would, sir, were I human. 

And mine shall. 

Hast thou (which art but air) a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 

One of their kind, that relish all as sharply 
Passion as they, be kindlier mov’d than thou art? 
Though with their high wrongs I am struck to th’ quick, 
Yet with my nobler reason ’gainst my fury 

Do I take part: the rarer action is 

In virtue, than in vengeance: they being penitent, 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further: go, release them, Ariel, 

My charms I'll break, their senses I'll restore, 
And they shall be themselves. 

T’ll fetch them, sir. 

Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves, 
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Alo. 


And ye, that on the sands with printless foot 

Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back: you demi-puppets, that 

By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites: and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 

To hear the solemn curfew, by whose aid 

(Weak masters though ye be) I have bedimm’d 
The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 
And ’twixt the green sea and the azur’d vault 

Set roaring war: to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 


ACT FIVE 


Ariel leads Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio and Gonzalo 
to Prospero. 

There stand, for you are spell-stopp’d. 

Ariel, 

Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell, 

I will discase me, and myself present 

As I was sometime Milan: quickly, spirit, 

Thou shalt ere long be free. 


Ariel sings: 


Where the bee sucks, there suck I, 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie, 
There I couch when owls do cry, owls do cry, 
owls do cry, 
On the bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily, merrily; after summer merrily, 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 
Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 
Why, that’s my dainty Ariel: I shall miss thee, 
But yet thou shalt have freedom: so, so, so. 
Behold, Sir King, 
The wronged Duke of Milan, Prospero: 
For more assurance that a living prince 
Does now speak to thee, I embrace thy body, 
And to thee, and thy company, I bid 
A hearty welcome. 
Whether thou be’st he or no, 
Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me, 
(As late I have been) I not know: thy pulse 
Beats as of flesh and blood: and since I saw thee, 
Th’ affliction of my mind amends, with which 
I fear a madness held me: this must crave 


Pro. 


Gon. 


Pro: 


Alo. 


Pro. 
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With his own bolt: the strong-bas’d promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs pluck’d up 
The pine, and cedar. Graves at my command 
Have wak’d their sleepers, op’d, and let ’em forth 
By my so potent art. But this rough magic 

There abjure: and when I have requir’d 

Some heavenly music (which even now I do) 

To work mine end upon their senses, that 

This airy charm is for, I'll break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound, 

I'll drown my book. 


(And if this be at all), a most strange story. 

Thy dukedom I resign, and do entreat 

Thou pardon me my wrongs: but how should Prospero 
Be living, and be here? 

First, noble friend, Gonzalo, 

Let me embrace thine age, whose honour cannot 
Be measut’d or confin’d. 

Whether this be, 

Or be not, I’ll not swear. 

You do yet taste 

Some subtilties 0’ th’ isle, that will not let you 
Believe things certain: welcome, my friends all. 
For you, most wicked sir, whom to call brother 
Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 

Thy rankest fault; all of them: and require 

My dukedom of thee, which perforce, I know, 
Thou must restore. 

If thou be’st Prospero 

Give us particulars of thy preservation, 

How thou hast met us here, who three hours since 
Were wrack’d upon this shore? where I have lost 
(How sharp the point of this remembrance is) 
My dear son Ferdinand. 

This cell’s my court: here have I few attendants, 
And subjects none abroad: pray you, look in: 

My dukedom since you have given me again, 

I will requite you with as good a thing, 

At least bring forth a wonder to content ye 

As much as me my dukedom. 

In Prospero’s cell they see Ferdinand and Miranda play- 
ing chess. e 
Sweet lord, you play me false. 

No, my dearest love, 

I would not for the world. 

Yes, for a score of kingdoms you should wrangle, 
And I would call it fair play. 
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If this prove 

A vision of the island, one dear son 

Shall I twice lose. 

Now all the blessings 

Of a glad father compass thee about: 

Arise, and say how thou cam’st here. 

O wonder! 

How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world 
That has such people in ’t! 

*Tis new to thee. 

What is this maid with whom thou wast at play? 
Your eld’st acquaintance cannot be three hours: 
Is she the goddess that hath sever’d us 

And brought us thus together? 

Sir, she is mortal; 

But by immortal Providence, she’s mine; 

I chose her when I could not ask my father 

For his advice: nor thought I had one: she 

Is daughter to this famous Duke of Milan, 

Of whom so often I have heard renown, 

But never saw before: of whom I have 

Receiv’d second life; and second father 

This lady make him to me. 

Tam hers. 

But oh, how oddly will it sound, that I 

Must ask my child forgiveness? 

There, sir, stop, 

Let us not burthen our remembrances, with 

A heaviness that’s gone. 

Give me your hands: 

Let grief and sorrow still embrace his heart 
That doth not wish you joy. 

Be it so; Amen, 

Sir, linvite your Highness and your train 

To my poor cell, where you shall take your rest 
For this one night, which, part of it, I’ll waste 
With such discourse as, I not doubt, shall make it 
Go quick away: the story of my life, 

And the particular accidents gone by 
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Since I came to this isle: and in the morn 
I'll bring you to your ship, and so to Naples, 
Where I have hope to see the nuptial 

Of these our dear-beloved, solemniz’d, 

And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
Every third thought shall be my grave. 

I long 

To hear the story of your life; which must 
Take the ear strangely. 


Tl deliver all, 

And promise you calm seas, auspicious gales, 
And sail so expeditious, that shall catch 
Your royal fleet far off: my Ariel; chick, 
That is thy charge: then to the elements 

Be free, and fare thee well. 


RPIGO GUE 


Spoken by Prospero 


Now my charms are all o’erthrown, 
And what strength I have’s mine own, 
Which is most faint: now, ’tis true, 

I must be here confin’d by you, 

Or sent to Naples. Let me not, 

Since I have my dukedom got, 

And pardon’d the deceiver, dwell 

In this bare island by your spell, 

But release me from my bands 

With the help of your good hands: 
Gentle breath of yours my sails 

Must fill, or else my project fails, 
Which was to please. Now I want 
Spirits to enforce, art to enchant; 

And my ending is despair 

Unless I be reliev’d by prayer, 

Which pierces so, that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes would pardon’d be, 
‘Let your indulgence set me free. 
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COMPLETE TEXT taken from the New Temple Shakespeare 


Act First 


SCENE I 


On a ship at sea: a tempestuous noise of thunder and 
lightning heard 


Enter a Ship-Master, and a Butswain 


Mas.Boatswain | it 

Bo. Here, master: what cheer ? 

Mas.Good ; speak to the mariners: fall to ’t, yarely, or 
we run ourselves aground, bestir, bestir. Exit 

Enter Mariners 

Bo. Heigh, my hearts, cheerly, cheerly, my hearts! yare, 
yate! Take in the topsail. Tend to the master’s 
whistle. Blow till thou burst thy wind, if room f 
enough |! 
Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Ferdinand, Gonzalo, 

and others 

Al. Good boatswain, have cate: where’s the master? 
Play the men. 

Bo. I pray now keep below. 

Ant. Where is the master, boatswain ? 

Bo. Do you not hear him? You mar our labour, keep 
your cabins : you do assist the storm. 

Gon. Nay, good, be patient. 


to 


Bo. When the sea is. Hence! What cares these + 


toarers fot the name of king? To cabin; silence! 
trouble us not. 

Gon. Good, yet remember whom thou hast aboard. 

Bo. None that I more love than myself. You are a 
counsellor, if you can command these elements to 
silence, and work the peace of the present, we will 
not hand a rope mote, use your authority: if you 
cannot, give thanks you have liv’d so long, and 
make yourself ready in your cabin for the mischance 
of the hour, if it so hap. Chcerly, good hearts | 

. Out of our way, I say. Exit 

Gon.I have great comfort from this fellow: methinks he 
hath no drowning mark upon him, his complexion 
is perfect gallows: stand fast, good Fate, to his 
hanging, make the rope of his destiny our cable, for 
our own doth little advantage: if he be not born 
to be hang’d, our case is miserable. Exeunt 

Re-enter Boatswain 

Bo. Down with the topmast! yare, lower, lower, bring + 
her to: try with main-course. (A cry within.) A 
plague upon this howling! they are louder than 
the weather, or our office. 

Re-enter Sebastian, Antonio, and Gonzalo 


Yet again? what do you here? Shill we give o’er 
and drown, have you a mind to sink } 
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Seb. A pox o’ your throat, you bawling, blasphemous, 40 
incharitable dog | 
Bo, Work you then. 
Ant.Hang, cur, hang, you whoreson insolent noise- 
maker, we ate less afraid to be drown’d than thou art. 
Gon. 1’ll warrant him for drowning, though the ship were 
no stronger than a nutshell, and as leaky as an 
unstanched wench. 
Bo. Lay her a-hold, a-hold set her two courses off to sea 
again, lay her off. 
Enter Mariners wet 
Mar. All lost, to prayers, to prayers, all lost | 5° 
Bo. What, must our mouths be cold ? 
Gon. The king, and prince, at prayers! let’s assist them, t 
For our case is as theirs, 
Seb. I’m out of patience. 
Ant.We ate metely cheated of our lives by drunkards ; 
This wide-chopp’d rascal,—would thou might’st lie 
drowning 
The washing of ten tides ! 
Gon. He ’ll be hang’d yet, 
Though every drop of water sweat against it, 
And gape at wid’st to glut him, 
(A confused noise within: ‘ Mercy onus !’— 
‘We split, we split!’—‘ Farewell my wife and 
children | ’— 60 
* Farewell, brother |’—‘ We split, we split, we split |’) 
Ant, Let’s all sink with the king. 


Seb, Let’s take leave of him. Exeunt Ant. and Seb. 


20| Gon. Now would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for 


3° 


an acre of barren ground; long heath, brown firs, t 
any thing; the wills above be done; but I would 
fain die a dry death. Exeunt 


SCENE II 
The island. Before Prospero’s cell 
Enter Prospero and Miranda 


Mir. If by your art, my dearest father, you ’ve 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them: 
The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitch, 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin’s cheek, 
Dashes the fire out. O, I have suffer’d 
With those that I saw suffer! a brave vessel, 
(Who had no doubt some noble creature in her) t 
Dash’d all to pieces! O, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart! Poor souls, they perish’d. 
Had I been gny god of power, I would 10 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or ere 
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It should the good ship so have swallow’d, and 
The fraughting souls within her. 

Pro. Be collected, 
No mote amazement : tell your piteous heart 
There ’s no harm done. 

Mir. O, woe the day | 

Pro. No harm. 
T have done nothing but in care of thee, 
(Of thee, my dear one, thee, my daughter) who 
Art ignorant of what thou art, nought knowing 
Of whence Iam; nor that Iam mote better 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell, 20 
And thy no greater father. 

Mir. Mote to know 
Did never meddle with my thoughts. 

Pro. Tis time 
I should inform thee farther. Lend thy hand, 
And pluck my magic garment from me.—So, 


Lays down his mantle 
Lie there, my art: wipe thou thine eyes, have comfort, 
The ditetul spectacle of the wreck, which touch’d 
The very virtue of compassion in thee, 
I have with such provision in mine art 
So safely ordered, that there is no soil, ii 
No, not so much perdition as an hait, 30 
Betid to any creature in the vessel 
Which thou heard’st cry, which thou saw’ st sink. 
Sit down, 
For thou must now know farther. 
Mir. You have often 
Begun to tell me what I am, but stopp’d 
And left me to a bootless inquisition, 
Concluding ‘ Stay : not yet.’ 
Pro. The hour ’s now come ; 
The very minute bids thee ope thine ear, 
Obey, and be attentive. Canst thou remember 
A time before we came unto this cell ? 
I do not think thou canst, for then thou wast not 4° 
Out three years old. 
Mir. Certainly, sir, I can. 
Pro. By what ? by any other house, or person ? 
Of any thing the image tell me, that 
Hath kept with thy remembrance. 
Mir. *Tis far off, 
And rather like a dream, than an assurance 
That my remembrance warrants. Had I not 
Four or five women once, that tended me ? 
Pre. Thou hadst; and mote, Miranda. But how is it 
That this lives in thy mind? What seest thou else 
In the dark backward and abysm of time ? 50 
If thou remember’st aught ere thou cam’st here, 
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How thou cam’st here thou mayst. 
Mir. ; But that I do not. 
Pro. Twelve year since, Miranda, twelve year since, 
Thy father was the Duke of Milan and 
A prince of power. 
Mir. Sir, are not you my father P 
Pro. Thy mother was a piece of virtue, and 
She said thou wast my daughter ; and thy father 
Was Duke of Milan, and his only heir 
A princess, no worse issued. 
Mir. O the heavens, 
What foul play had we, that we came from thence? 60 
Or blessed was ’t we did ? 
Pro. Both, both, my girl. 
By foul play (as thou say’st) were we heay’d thence, 
But blessedly holp thither. 
Mir. O, my heart bleeds 
To think o’ the teen that I have turn’d you to, 
Which is from my temembrance! Please you, farther. 
Pro. My brother and thy uncle, call’d Antonio, 
(I pray thee, mark me, that a brother should 
Be so perfidious |) he, whom next thyself 
Of all the world I lov’d, and to him put 
The manage of my state, as at that time jo 
Through all the signories it was the first, 
And Prospero the prime duke, being so reputed 
In dignity ; and for the liberal arts 
Without a parallel ; those being all my study, 
The government I cast upon my brother, 
And to my state grew stranger, being transported 
And rapt in secret studies, thy false uncle 
(Dost thou attend me ?) 


Mir. Sir, most heedfully. 


Pro. Being once perfected how to grant suits, 
How to deny them; who to advance, and who 80 
To trash for over-topping ; new created 
The creatures that were mine, I say, or changed ’em, 
Or else new form’d ’em ; having both the Key, 
Of officer, and office, set all hearts i’ the state 
To what tune pleas’d his ear, that now he was 
The ivy which had hid my princely trunk, 
And suck’d my verdure out on’t. Thou attend’st not. 
Mir. O, good sir, I do. 
Pro. I pray thee, mark me; 
I, thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To closeness, and the bettering of my mind go 
With that which, but by being so retir’d, 
O’er-priz’d all popular rate, in my false brother 
Awak’d an evil nature, and my trust, 
Like a good parent, did beget of him 
A falsehood in its contrary, as great 
As my trust was, which had indeed no limit, 
A confidence sans bound. He being thus lorded, 
Not only with what my tevenue yielded, 


But what my power might else exact, like one 
Who having into truth, by telling of it, t 
Made such a sinner of his memory 101 


To credit his own lie, he did believe 

He was indeed the duke, out o’ the substitution 

And executing the outward face of royalty 

With all prerogative: hence his ambition growing, — 

Dost thou hear ? 
Mir. Your tale, sit, would cure deafness. 
Pro. To have no screen between this part he play’d 

And him he play’d it for, he needs will be 

Absolute Milan. Me (poor man) my library 


Was dukedom large enough: of temporal royalties 110 |Pro. 


He thinks me now incapable ; confederates 
(So dry he was for sway) wi’ the King of Naples 
To give him annual tribute, do him homage, 
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Subject his coronet to his crown, and bend 
The dukedom yet unbow’d,—(alas, poor Milan !) 
To most ignoble stooping. 

Mir. O the heavens | 

Pro. Mark his condition, and the event, then tell me 
If this might be a brother. 

Mir. I should sin 
To think but nobly of my grandmother, 

Good wombs have borne bad sons. 

Pro. Now the condition. 120 
This King of Naples, being an enemy 
To me inveterate, hearkens my brother’s suit, 
Which was, that he, in lieu 0” the premises 
Of homage, and I know not how much tribute, 
Should presently extirpate me and mine 
Out of the dukedom, and confer fair Milan, 

With all the honours, on my brother: whereon, 
A treacherous army levied, one midnight 

Fated to the purpose, did Antonio open 

The gates of Milan, and, i’ the dead of darkness, 
The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 
Me, and thy crying self. 

Mir. Alack, for pity | 
I, not remembering how I cried out then, 

Will cry it o’er again: it is a hint 
That wrings mine eyes to ’t. 

Pro. Hear a little further. 
And then Ill bring thee to the present business 
Which now ’s upon ’s ; without the which, this story 
Were most impertinent. 

Mir. Whetefore did they not 
That hour destroy us ? 

Pro. Well demanded, wench: 

My tale provokes that question. Dear, they durst not, 
So dear the love my people bore me ; nor set 141 
A mark so bloody on the business ; but 

With colours fairer painted their foul ends.’ 

In few, they hurried us aboard a bark, 

Bore us some leagues to sea, where they prepar’d 

A rotten carcass of a butt, not rigg’d, 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast, the very rats 

Instinctively have quit it: there they hoist us, 

To cty to the sea, that roar’d to us; to sigh 

To the winds, whose pity, sighing back again, 150 
Did us but loving wrong, 

Mir. Alack, what trouble 
Was I then to you! 

Pro. O, a cherubin 
Thou wast that did preserve me; thou didst smile 
Infused with a fortitude from heaven, 

When I have deck’d the sea with drops full salt, t 
Under my burthen groan’d, which rais’d in me 

An undergoing stomach, to bear up 

Against what should ensue. 

Mir. How came we ashore ? 

Pro. By Providence divine, 

Some food we had, and some fresh water, that 160 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
Out of his charity, (who being then appointed 
Master of this design) did give us, with 
Rich garments, linens, stuffs, and necessaries, 
Which since have steaded much ; so, of his gentleness, 
Knowing I lov’d my books, he furnish’d me 
From mine own library with volumes that 
I prize above my dukedom. 
Mir. Would I might 
But ever see that man | 
Now Iarise, Resumes his mantle 
Sit still, and-hear the last of our sea-sorrow : 170 
Here in this island we arriv’d, and here 
Have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee more protit 
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Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours ; and tutors not so careful. 
Mir. Heavens thank you for’t! And now, I pray you, sir, 
For still ’tis beating in my mind ; your reason 
For raising this sea-storm ? 
Pro. Know thus far forth ; 
By accident most strange, bountiful Fortune 
(Now my dear lady) hath mine enemies 
Brought to this shore ; and by my prescience 180 
I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star, whose influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. Here cease more questions, 
Thou art inclin’d to sleep ; ’tis a good dulness, 
And give it way : I know thou canst not choose. 
Miranda sleeps 
Come away, servant, come ; I am ready now, 
Approach, my Ariel: come. 
Enter Ariel 


130 |r. All hail, great master, grave sir, hail | I come 


To answer thy best pleasure ; be ’t to fly, 190 
To swim, to dive into the fire ; to ride 
On the curl’d clouds ; to thy strong bidding, task 
Ariel, and all his quality. 

Pro. Hast thou, spirit, 
Perform’d to point the tempest that I bade thee ? 

4r. To every article. 
I boarded the king’s ship ; now on the beak, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam’d amazement, sometime I ’ld divide 
And burn in many places ; on the topmast, 
The yards and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly, 200 
Then meet, and join. Jove’s lightning, the precursors 
O” the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And sight-outrunning were not; the fire, and cracks 
OF sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
Seem’d to besiege, and make his bold waves tremble, 
Yea, his dread trident shake. 

Pro. My brave spirit, 
Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 
Would not infect his reason ? 


Ar, Not a soul 
But felt a fever of the mad, and play’d t 
Some tricks of desperation ; all but mariners 210 


Plung’d in the foaming brine, and quit the vessel, t 
Then all afire with me: the king’s son, Ferdinand, 
With hair up-staring (then like reeds, not hair) 
Was the first man that leap’d ; cried, ‘ Hell is empty, 
And all the devils are here.’ 
Pro. Why, that’s my spirit | 
But was not this nigh shore ? 
Ar. Close by, my master. 
Pro. But are they, Ariel, safe ? 
Ar, Not a hair perish’d ; 
On their sustaining garments not a blemish a 
But fresher than before: and as thou bad’st me 
In troops I have dispers’d them ’bout the isle | 220 
The king’s son have I landed by himself, 
Whom I left cooling of the air with sighs, 
In an odd angle of the isle, and sitting t 
His arms in this sad knot. 
Pro. Of the king’s ship, 
The mariners, say how thou hast dispos’d, 
And all the rest 0” the fleet. 
Ar. Safely in harbour 
Is the king’s ship, in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call’dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the still-vex’d Bermoothes, there she’s hid ; t 
The marinets all under hatches stow’d, 230 
Who, with a charm join’d to their suffer’d labour, 
T have left asleep : and for the rest 0’ the fleet 
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(Which I dispers’d) they all have met again, 
And ate upon the Mediterranean flote Ar, 
Bound sadly home for Naples, Pro. 
Supposing that they saw the king’s ship wreck’d, 
And his great person perish. 
Pro. Ariel, shy charge Ar, 
Exactly is perform’d ; but there ’s more work : 
What is the time 0” the day ? 
Ar. Past the mid season. Pro. 
Pro. At least two glasses: the time twit sixand now 240 
Must by us both be spent most preciously. Ar. 
adr. Is there more toil? Since thou dest give me pains, 
Let me remember thee what thou last promis’d, Pro. 
Which is not yet perform’d me. 
Pro. How now ? moody ? 
What is ’t thou canst demand P 
Ar. My liberty. 
Pro. Before the time be out ? no more | 
Ar. I prithee, 
Remember I have done thee worthy service, Mir. 
Told thee no lies, made thee no mitakings, serv’d 
Without or grudge, or grumblings ; thou didst promise | Pro. 
To bate me a full year. 


Pro. Dost thou ferget 250 
From what a torment I did free thee ? Mir. 

Ar. No. 

Pro. Thou dost : and think’st it much to tread the ooze Pro. 
Of the salt deep ; 


To run upon the sharp wind of the north, 
To do me business in the veins o” the earth 
When it is bak’d with frost. 
Ar. T do not, sir. Cal. 
Pro. Thou liest, malignant thing! Hast thou forgot Pro, 
The foul witch Sycorax, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop ? hast thou forgot her ? 


Ar, No, sit. 

Pro. Thou hast: where was she born? speak ; tell me. 260 

Ar, Sir, in Argier. Ar, 
Pro. QO, was she so? I must t | Pro. 


Once in a month recount what thou hast been, 

Which thou forget’st. This damn’d witch Sycorax, 

For mischiefs manifold, and sorceries terrible Cal. 
To enter human hearing, from Argier 

Thou know’st was banish’d : for one thing she did 

They would not take her life: is not this true ? 
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The pine, and let thee out. 
I thank thee, master. 
If thou more murmut’st, I will rend an oak 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 
Thou has howl’d away twelve winters. 
Pardon, master, 
I will be correspondent to command 
And do my spiriting gently. 
Do so: and after two days 
I will discharge thee. 
That ’s my noble master ! 
What shall Ido? say what; what shall I do? 300 
Go make thyself like a nymph o’ the sea, be subject 
To no sight but thine and mine ; invisible 
To every eyeball else: go take this shape 
And hither come in’t: go: hence with diligence ! 
Exit Ariel 
Awake, dear heart, awake, thou hast slept well ; 
Awake | 
The strangeness of your story put 
Heaviness in me. 
Shake it off: come on, 
We ’ll visit Caliban, my slave, who never 
Yields us kind answer. 
*Tis a villain, sir, 
I do not love to look on, 
But, as ’tis, 310 
We cannot miss him; he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood, and serves in offices 
That profit us. What, ho! slave! Caliban ! 
Thou earth, thou! speak. 
(within) There ’s wood enough within. 
Come forth, I say, there ’s other business for thee : 
Come, thou tortoise ! when ? 
Re-enter Ariel like a water-nymph 
Fine apparition! My quaint Ariel, 
Hark in thine ear. 
My lord, it shall be done. Exit 
Thou poisonous slave, got by the devil himself 
Upon thy wicked dam, come forth ! 320 
Enter Caliban 
As wicked dew as e’er my mother brush’d 
With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen 
Drop on you both! a south-west blow on ye, 
And blister you all o’er ! 


Ar. Ay, sir. Pro. For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt have cramps, 


Pro. This blue-eyed hag was hither brought with child, f 
And here was left by the sailors ; thou my slave, 270 
As thou teport’st thyself, was then her servant, 
And for thou wast a spirit too delicate 
To act her earthy and abhort’d commands, 


Refusing her grand hests, she did confine thee, Cal. 


By help of her more potent ministers, 
And in her most unmitigable rage, 
Into a cloven pine, within which rift 
Imprison’d, thou didst painfully remain 
A dozen years: within which space she died, 
And left thee there: where thou didst vent thy groans 
As fast as mill-wheels strike: then was this island 281 
(Save for the son, that she did litter here, 
A freckled whelp, hag-born) not honour’d with 
A human shape. 
Ar. Yes; Caliban her son. 
Pro. Dall thing, I say so: he, that Caliban 
Whom now I keep in service ; thou best know’st 
What torment I did find thee in; thy groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetmte the breasts 


Of ever-angry bears ; it was a torment Pro. 


. To lay upon the damn’d, which Sycorax 290 
Could not again uhdo: it was mine art, 
When I arriv’d, and heard thee, thet made gape 


Side-stitches, that shall pen thy breath up ; urchins 
Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 
All exercise on thee ; thou shalt be pinch’d 
As thick as honeycomb, each pinch mote stinging 
Than bees that made ’em. 
I must eat my dinner : 330 
This island’s mine by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou tak’st from me. When thou camest first, 
Thou strok’st me, and made much of me; wouldst 
give me 

Water with berries in’t ; and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less, 
That burn by day, and night: and then I lov’d thee, 
And show’d thee all the qualities 0” th’ isle, 
The fresh springs, brine-pits, barren place and fertile ; 
Curs’d be I that I did so! All the charms t 
Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you | 340 
For Iam all the subjects that you have, 
Which first was mine own king: and here you sty me f 
In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 
The rest 0’ th’ island. 

Thou most lying slave, 
Whom stripes may move, not kindness! I have us’d thee 
(Filth as thou art) with human care, and lodg’d thee 
In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 
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The honour of my child. 

Cal, O ho, O ho! would ’t had been done ! 
Thou didst prevent me ; I had peopled else 350 
This isle with Calibans. 

Pro. Abhortred slave, t 


Which any print of goodness wilt not take, 
Being capable of all ill! I pitied thee, 
Took pains to make thee speak, taught thee each hour 
One thing or other: when thou didst not, savage, 
Know thine own meaning, but wouldst gabble, like 
A thing most brutish, I endow’d thy purposes 
With words that make them known. But thy vile race 
(Though thou didst learn) had that in ’t which good 
natures 
Could not abide to be with; therefore wast thou 360 
Deservedly confin’d into this rock, who hadst 
Deserv’d more than a prison. 
Cal, You taught me language, and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to cutse. The red plague rid you 
For learning me your language | 
Pro. Hag-seed, hence ! 

Fetch us in fuel and be quick thou ’rt best 
To answer other business. Shrug’st thou, malice ? 
If thou neglect’st, or dost unwillingly 
What I command, I'll rack thee with old cramps, 
Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar, 370 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din. 

al, No, pray thee. 
(aside) I must obey, his art is of such power, 
It would control my dam’s god, Setebos, 
And make a vassal of him. 


Pro. So, slave, hence! Exit Caliban 
Re-enter Ariel, invisible, playing and singing ; 
Ferdinand following 


ARIEL’S SONG 


Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands : 
Courtsied when you have, and kiss’d ¢ 
The wild waves whist : 
Foot it featly here and there ; 
And, sweet sprites, the burthen bear. 380 
Hark, hark ! 
Burthen (dispersedly). Bow-wow. 
Ar, The watch dogs bark : 
Burthen (dispersedly). Bow-wow. 
Ar, Hark, hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry, Cock-a-diddle-dow. 


Fer. Where should this music be ? 7 th’ air, or th’ earth P 
It sounds no more: and sure it waits upon 
Some god o’ th’ island. Sitting on a bank, 
Weeping again the king my father’s wreck, 
This music crept by me upon the waters, $90 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air: thence I have follow’d it, 
(Or it hath drawn me rather) but ’tis gone. 
No, it begins again. 
Ariel sings 
Full fathom five thy father lics, 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes, 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich, and strange. 400 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 
Barthen. Ding-dong 
Ar. Hark! now I hear them—Ding-dong, bell. 


Fer. The ditty does remember my drown’d father ; 
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This is no mottal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes :—TI hear it now above me. 
Pro. The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, The fresh-brook mussels, wither’d roots, and husks 
And say what thou seest yond. Wherein the acorn cradled. Follow. 
Mir. What is t ? a spirit P Fer. No, 
Lord, how it looks about! Believe me, sir, I will resist such entertainment, till 


Sea-water shalt thou drink ; thy food shall be 


It carries a brave form. But ’tis a spirit. 410 Mine enemy has more power. 
Pro. No, wench, it eats, and sleeps, and hath such senses He draws, and is charmed from moving 
As we have; such. This gallant which thou seest Mir. O dear father, 


Was in the wreck ; and, but he ’s something stain’d Make not too rash a trial of him, for 
With grief (that’s beauty’s canker) thou mightest He’s gentle, and not fearful. 
call him t | Pro. What! I say, 

A goodly person: he hath lost his fellows, My foot my tutor? Put thy sword up, traitor, 

And strays about to find ’em. Who mak’st a show, but dar’st not strike ; thy 
Mir. I might call him conscience 

A thing divine, for nothing natural 

I ever saw so noble. 
Pro. (aside) It goes on, I see, 

As my soul prompts it: spirit, fine spirit, I ’ll free thee Mir. 

Within two days for this. 


For I can here disarm thee with this stick, 
And make thy weapon drop. 

Beseech you, father. 
Pro. Hence! hang not on my garments, 


Fer. Most sure the goddess 420] Mir. Sir, have pity, 
On whom these airs attend! Vouchsafe my prayer I’li be his surety. 
May know if you remain upon this island, Pro. Silence ! one word more 


Shall make me chide thee, if not hate thee. What? 
An advocate for an impostor ? hush | 
Thou think’st there is no more such shapes as he, 


And that you will some good instruction give 
How I may bear me here: my prime request 
(Which I do last pronounce) is (O you wonder) 


If you be maid, or no? t (Having seen but him and Caliban :) foolish wench, 
Mir. No wonder, sir, To the most of men this is a Caliban, 

But certainly a maid. And they to him are angels. 
Fer, My language | heavens | Mir. My affections 


Are then most humble ; I have no ambition 
To see a goodlier man, 
Come on, obey : 

Thy nerves ate in their infancy again, 
And have no vigour in them, 

So they ate: 
My spirits, as in a dream, are all bound up : 
My father’s loss, the weakness which I feel, 
The wreck of all my friends, nor this man’s threats, 
To whom I am subdued, are but light to me, 
Might I but through my prison once a day 
Behold this maid : all corners else 0” th’ earth 


Iam the best of them that speak this speech, 
Were I but where ’tis spoken. 
Pro. How ? the best ? Pro. 
What were thou, if the King of Naples heard thee? 430 
Fer, A single thing, as I am now, that wonders 
To hear thee speak of Naples. He does hear me ; Fer. 
And that he does I weep: myself am Naples, 
Who with mine eyes (never since at ebb) beheld 
The king my father wreck’d. 
Mir. Alack, for mercy | 
Fer, Yes, faith, and all his lords, the Duke of Milan 
And his brave son being twain. 


Pro. (aside) The Duke of Milan, Let liberty make use of ; space enough 
And his more braver daughter, could control thee, Have I in such a prison. 
If now ’twere fit to do’t, At the first sight Pro. (aside) It works. (¢o Fer.) Come on. 
They have chang’d eyes. Delicate Ariel, 440 Thou hast done well, fine Ariel! (¢o Fer.) Follow me. 
I'll set thee free for this. (to Fer.) A word, good sir; + (to Ar.) Hark what thou else shalt do me. 
I fear you have done yourself some wrong : a word. Mir. Be of comfort ; 


Mir. Why speaks my father so ungently ? This 
Is the third man that e’er I saw ; the first 
That e’er I sigh’d for: pity move my father 
To be inclin’d my way | Pro. 
Fer. O, if a virgin, 
And your affection not gone forth, Ill make you 
The queen of Naples. 
Pro. Soft, sit! one word more. 
(aside) They ate both in either’s powers: but this 
swift business 
I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 450 
Make the prize light. (¢0 Fer.) One word more; 
I charge thee 
That thou attend me: thou dost here usurp SCENE I 
The name thou ow’st not, and hast put thyself 
Upon this island as a spy, to win it 
From me, the lord on’t. 
Fer, No, as I am a man, 
Mir. There ’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple : 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with ’t. 
Pro. Follow me. 
Speak not you for him; he’s a traitor, Come, 


My father’s of a better nature, sir, 
Than he appears by ’st speech: this is unwonted 
Which now came from him. 

Thou shalt be as free 
As mountain winds; but then exactly do 
All points of my command. 
Ar. To the syllable. 
Pro. Come, follow: speak not for him. 


Act Second 


Another part of the island 


Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, 
Adrian, Francisco, and others 


Gon, Beseech you, sir, be merry; you have cause, 
(So have we all) of joy; for our escape 
Is much beyond our loss. Our hint of woe 
Is common, every day, some sailor’s wife, 
The masters of some merchant, and the merchant, 


T’ll manacle thy neck and feet together : 460 


Ts so possess’d with guilt : come, from thy ward, 470 


Exeunt 500) 
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Have just our theme of woe; but for the miracle, 
(I mean our preservation) few in millions 
Can speak like us: then wisely, good sir, weigh 
Our sorrow with our comfort. 
Al. Prithee, peace. 
Seb. He receives comfort like cold porridge. re 
Ant. The visitor will not give him o’er so. 
Seb. Look, he’s winding up the watch of his wit, by and 
by it will strike. 
Gon, Sir,— 
Seb. One: tell. 
Gon. When every grief is entertain’d that ’s offer’d, 
Comes to the entertainer— 
Seb. A dollar. 
Gon. Dolour comes to him, indeed, you have spoken truer 
than you purpos’d. 20 
Seb. You have taken it wiselier than I meant you should. 
Gon. Therefore, my lord,— 
Ant. Fie, what a spendthrift is he of his tongue | 
Al. I prithee spare. 
Gon. Well, I have done: but yet,— 
Seb. He will be talking. 
Ant. Which, of he or Adrian, for a good wager, first begins 
to crow ? 
Seb, The old cock, 
Ant, The cockerel. 30 
Seb. Done. The wager? 
Ant.A laughter. 
Seb. A match ! 


480} 4dr. Though this island seem to be desert,— 


Seb. Ha, ha, hal—So; you ’re paid. 

Adr.Uninhabitable, and almost inaccessible,— 

Seb. Yet,— 

Adr.Yet,— 

Ant. He could not miss ’t. 

Adr.1t must needs be of subtle, tender, and delicate 40 
temperance. 

Ant. Temperance was a delicate wench. 

Seb. Ay, and a subtle, as he most learnedly deliver’d. 

Addr. The air breathes upon us here most sweetly. 

Seb. As if it had lungs, and rotten ones. 


490}Ant.Or, as ’twere perfum’d by a fen. 


Gon. Here is everything advantageous to life. 
Ant. True, save means to live. 
Seb, Of that there ’s none, or little. 
Gon. How lush and lusty the grass looks! how green | 5° 
Ant. The ground, indeed, is tawny. 
eb, With an eye of green in ’t. 
Ant.He misses not much. 
eb. No; he doth but mistake the truth totally. 
Gon. But the rarity of it is, which is indeed almost beyond 
credit,— 
Seb, As many vouch’d rarities are. 
Gon, That our gatments, being, as they were, drench’d in 
the sea, hold notwithstanding their freshness and 
glosses, being rather new-dyed than stain’d with 60 
salt water. 
Ant.If but one of his pockets could speak, would it not 
say he lies ? 
eb. Ay, or very falsely pocket up his report. 
Gon. Methinks our garments ate now as fresh as when we 
put them on first in Afric, at the marriage of the 
king’s fair daughter Claribel to the King of Tunis. 
eb. >T was a sweet marriage, and we prosper well in our 
return. 
Adr.Tunis was never gtac’d before with such a paragon 70 
to their queen. 
on. Not since widow Dido’s time. t 
nt.Widow ? apoxo’ that! How came that widow in ? 
widow Dido! 
eb, What if he had said ‘ widower Eneas’ too? Good 
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Lord, how you take it | 

Addr.‘ Widow Dido’ said you? you make me study of 
that: she was of Carthage, not of Tunis. 

Gon. This Tunis, sir, was Carthage. 

Addr. Carthage ? 

Gon. I assure you, Carthage. 

Ant.His word is more than the miraculous harp. it 

Seb. He hath rais’d the wall. and houses too. 

Ant. What impossible matter will he make easy next ? 

Seb. I think he will carry this island home in his pocket, 
and give it his son for an apple. 

Ant.And sowing the kernels of it in the sea, bring forth 
more islands. 

Gon. Ay. t 

Ant. Why, in good time. 

Gon. Sir, we were talking, that our garments seem now as 
fresh as when we wete at Tunis ct the marriage of 
your daughter, who is now quees.. 

Ant. And the rarest that e’er came there. 

Seb. Bate, 1 beseech you, widow Dido. 

Ant.O, widow Dido? ay, widow Dido. 

Gon. Is not, sir, my doublet as fresh as tie first day I wore 
it? I mean, ina sort. 

Ant. That sort was well fish’d for. 

Gon, When I wore it at your daughter’s marriage ? 

Al. You cram these words into mine cars, against 
The stomach of my sense. Would I had never 
Married my daughter there! for, coming thence, 
My son is lost, and, in my rate, she too, 

Who is so far from Italy remov’d 

I ne’er again shall see her. O thou mine heir 
Of Naples and of Milan, what strange fish 
Hath made his meal on thee ? 

Fra. Sir, he may live: T 
I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs ; he trod the water, 
Whose enmity he flung aside ; and breasted 

The surge most swoln that met him; his bold head 
*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 
Himself with his good arms in lusty stroke 

To the shore, that o’er his wave-worn basis bow’d, 
As stooping to relieve him: I not doubt 

He came alive to land: 

Al. No, no, he’s gone. 

Seb. Sit, you may thank yourself for this great loss, 
That would not bless our Europe with your daughter, 
But rather loose her to an African ; 

Where she, at least, is banish’d from your eye, 
Who hath cause to wet the grief on ’t. 
Al. Prithee peace. 
Seb. You were kneel’d to, and importun’d otherwise, 
By all of us; and the fair soul hesself 
Weigh’d between loathness and obedience, at 
Which end 0’ the beam should bow. We have lost 
your son, 
I fear for ever: Milan and Naples have 
Mo widows in them of this business’ making 
Than we bring men to comfort them : 
The fault ’s your own. 

Al. So is the dear’st o’ the loss. 

Gon. My lord Sebastian, 

The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness, 
And time to speak it in: you rub the sore, 
When you should bring the plaster. 

Seb. Very well. 

Ant. And most chirurgeonly. 

Gon. It is foul weather in us all, good dr. 

When you are cloudy. 

Seb. Foul weather ? 

Ant. Very foul. 

Gon. Had I plantation of this isle, my lord,— 


110] Ans.’Twas you we laugh’d at. 


120] 4n¢. Nay, good my lord, be not angry. 


130 Ant. 
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Ant.He ’ld sow ’t with nettle-seed. 

Seb. Or docks, or mallows. 
Gon. And were the king on ’t, what would I do? 140 
Seb. ’Scape being drunk for want of wine. 


80 | Gon.’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 


Execute all things ; for no kind of traffic 

Would I admit ; no name of magistrate ; 

Letters should not be known ; riches, poverty, 

And use of service, none ; contract, succession, 

Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 

No use of metal, corn, ot wine, or oil; 

No occupation, all men idle, all ; 

And women too, but innocent and pure ; 150 
No sovereignty ;— 


go | Seb. Yet he would be king ont. 


Ant.The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the 
beginning. 
Gon. All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour: treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have ; but nature should bring forth 
Of it own kind, all foison, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. 
Seb. No marrying ’mong his subjects ? 160 


100] Ant. None, man, all idle ; whores and knaves, 


Gon. 1 would with such perfection govern, sir ; 
To excel the golden age, 

Seb, *Save his majesty ! 

Ant. Long live Gonzalo | 

Gon, And,—do you mark me, sir? 

Al. Prithee no more: thou dost talk nothing to me. 

Gon.I do well believe your highness, and did it to 
minister occasion to these gentlemen, who are of 
such sensible and nimble lungs that they always use 
to laugh at nothing. 


Gon, Who in this kind of merry fooling am nothing to 
you: so you may continue, and laugh at nothing 
still, 

Ant. What a blow was there given! 

Seb. And it had not fallen flat-long. 

Gon. You are gentlemen of brave mettle ; you would lift 
the moon out of her sphere, if she would continue 
in it five weeks without changing. 

Enter Ariel (invisible) playing solemn music 

Seb, We would so, and then go a bat-fowling. 


Gon. No. I warrant you; I will not adventure my dis- 
cretion so weakly. Will you laugh me asleep, for 
Iam very heavy ? 

Ant.Go sleep, and hear us. 

All sleep except Alonso, Sebastian, and Antonio 

Al. What, all so soon asleep? I wish mine eyes 
Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts: I find 
They ate inclin’d to do so. 

Seb. Please you, sir, 

Do not omit the heavy offer of it : 
It seldom visits sorrow ; when it doth, 
It is a comforter. 


Will guard your person while you take your rest, 
And watch your safety. 

Al, Thank you.—Wondrous heavy. 

Alonso sleeps. Exit Ariel 

Seb. What a strange drowsiness possesses them | 

Ant.It is the quality o’ the climate. 

Seb. Why 
Doth it not then our eyelids sink ? I find not 
Myself dispos’d to sleep. 

Ant. Nor I, my spirits are nimble. 
They fell together all, as by consent 


170 


180 


We two, my lord, 190 


21 


They dropp’d, as by a thunder-sttoke, What might, 
Worthy Sebastian >—O, what might >—No mote :— 
And yet, methinks I see it in thy face, 200 
What thou shouldst be: the occasion speaks thee, and 
My strong imagination sees a crown 

Dropping upon thy head. 


Seb. What ? art thou waking ? 
Ant.Do you not hear me speak ? 
Seb. I do, and surely 


It is a sleepy language ; and thou speak’st 
Out of thy sleep. What is it thou didst say ? 
This is a strange repose, to be asleep 
With eyes wide open ; standing, speaking, moving ; 
And yet so fast asleep. 

Ant, Noble Sebastian, 
Thou let’st thy fortune sleep—die, rather; wink’st 210 
Whiles thou art waking. 

Seb. Thou dost snore distinctly, 
There ’s meaning in thy snores. 

Ant.1am more serious than my custom: you 
Must be so too, if heed me ; which to do 


Trebles thee o’er. t 
Seb, Well, Iam standing water. 
Ant.1°ll teach you how to flow. 
Seb. Do so: to ebb 
Hereditary sloth instructs me. 
Ant. iO; 


If you but knew how you the purpose cherish 
Whiles thus you mock it! how, in stripping it, 
You more invest it! Ebbing men, indeed, 220 
(Most often) do so near the bottom run 
By their own fear, or sloth. 

Seb, Prithee say on: 
The setting of thine eye and cheek proclaim 
A matter from thee ; and a birth, indeed, 
Which throes thee much to yield. 

Ant. Thus, sir: 
Although this lord of weak remembrance, this, 
Who shall be of as little memory 
When he is earth’d, hath here almost persuaded 
(For he’s a spirit of persuasion, only 
Professes to persuade) the king his son’s alive, 230 
*Tis as impossible that he ’s undrown’d, 
As he that sleeps here swims, 

Seb, I have no hope 
That he’s undrown’d. 

Ant. O, out of that ‘no hope’ 
What great hope have you! no hope that way is 
Another way so high a hope that even 
Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond, 
But doubt discovery there. Will you grant with me ft 
That Ferdinand is drown’d ? 

Seb. He ’s gone. 

Ant. Then, tell me, 
Who’s the next heir of Naples? 

Seb, Claribel. 

Ant. She that is queen of Tunis ; she that dwells 240 
Ten leagues beyond man’s life ; she that from Naples 
Can have no note, unless the sun were post,— 
The man i’ the moon’s too slow,—till new-born chins 
Be rough and razorable ; she that from whom 
We all were sea-swallow’d, though some cast again, 
And (by that destiny) to perform an act 
Whereof what ’s past is prologue ; what to come, 
In youts and my discharge. 

Seb. What stuff is this ? how say you? 
Tis true, my brother’s daughter ’s queen of Tunis ; 
So is she heir of Naples, ’twixt which regions 250 
There is some space. 

Ant. A space whose every cubit 
Seems to cry out, ‘ How shall that Claribel 
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Measure us back to Naples? Keep in Tunis, 
And let Sebastian wake.’ Say, this were death 
That now hath seiz’d them, why, they were no worse 
Than now they are. Thete be that can rule Naples 
As well as he that sleeps ; lords that can prate 
As amply and unnecessarily 
As this Gonzalo ; I myself could make 
A chough of as deep chat. O, that you bore 260 
The mind that I do! what a sleep were this 
For your advancement! Do you understand me ? 
Seb, Methinks I do. 
Ani. And how does your content 
Tender your own good fortune ? 
Seb, I remember 
You did supplant your brother Prospero. 
Ant. Truc? 
And look how well my garments sit upon me, 
Much feater than before: my brother’s servants 
Were then my fellows, now they are my men. 
Seb, But for your conscience ? 
Ant. Ay, sit; where lies that? if ’twere a kibe, 270 
’Twould put me to my slipper: but I feel not 
This deity in my bosom; twenty consciences, 
That stand ’twixt me and Milan, candied be they, 
And melt ere they molest! Here lies your brother, 
No better than the earth he lies upon, 
If he were that which now he’s like (that ’s dead), 
Whom I, with this obedient steel (three inches of it) 
Can lay to bed for ever; whiles you, doing thus, 
To the perpetual wink for aye might put 
This ancient morsel, this Sir Prudence, who 280 
Should not upbraid our course. For all the rest, 
They ’ll take suggestion, as a cat laps milk ; 
They ’ll tell the clock to any business that 
We say befits the hour. 
Seb. Thy case, dear friend, 
Shall be my precedent ; as thou got’st Milan, 
I’ll come by Naples. Draw thy sword: one stroke 
Shall free thee from the tribute which thou payest, 
And I the king shall love thee. 
Ant. Draw together ; 
And when I rear my hand, do you the like, 
To fall it on Gonzalo, 
Seb, O, but one word. They talk apart 290 
Re-enter Ariel, invisible 
“ir. My master through his art foresees the danger 
That you, his friend, are in, and sends me forth 
(For else his project dies) to keep them living, 
Sings in Gonzalo's car 


While you hete do snoring lie, 
Open-eyed conspiracy 
His time doth take. 
If of life you keep a care, 
Shake off slumber and beware: 
Awake, awake | 


Ant. Then let us both be sudden, 
Gon. Now, good angels 300 
Preserve the king | They wake 
Al. Why, how now? ho, awake ?—Why are you drawn? 
Wherefore this ghastly looking ? 
Gon. What’s the matter P 
Seb. Whiles we stood here securing your repose, 
Even now, we heard a hollow burst of bellowing 
Like bulls, or rather lions: did’t not wake you ? 
It struck mine ear most terribly. 
Al. I heard nothing. 
Ant.O, twas a din to fright a monster’s ear ; 
To make an earthquake | sure, it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. 
Al. Heard you this, Gonzalo? 310 
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Gon. Upon mine honour, sir, I heard a humming, 
And that a strange one too, which did awake me: 
I shak’d you, sir, and cried : as mine eyes open’d, 
I saw their weapons drawn :—there was a noise, 
That’s verily. °Tis best we stand upon our guard ; 
Or that we quit this place: let ’s draw our weapons. 

Al. Lead off this ground and let ’s make further search 
For my poor son. 

Gon, Heavens keep him from these beasts | 
For he is sure i’ th’ island. 

Al. Lead away. 

Ar. Prospero my lord shall know what I have done ; 320 


So, king, go safely on to seek thy son. Exeunt 


SCENE Jt 
Another part of the island 


Enter Caliban with a burden of wood. A noise 
of thunder heard 


Cal, All the infections that the sun sucks up 
From bogs, fens, fiats, on Prosper fall, and make him 
By inch-meal a disease ! his spirits hear me, 

And yet I needs must curse. But they ’ll nor pinch, 
Fright me with utchin-shows, pitch me i’ the mire, 
Nor lead me, like a firebrand, in the dark 
Out of my way, unless he bid ’em; but 
For evety trifle ate they set upon me, 
Sometime like apes, that mow and chatter at me, 
And after bite me; then like hedgehogs, which 10 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my footfall ; sometime am I 
All wound with adders, who with cloven tongues 
Do hiss me into madness, 

Enter Trinculo 

Lo, now, lo ! 

Here comes a spirit of his, and to torment me 
For bringing wood in slowly. Ill fall flat, 
Perchance he will not mind me. 

Tri. Here’s neither bush nor shtub, to bear off any 
weather at all; and another storm brewing, I hear 
it sing i? the wind: yond same black cloud, yond 20 
huge one, looks like a foul bombard that would shed 
his liquor: if it should thunder as it did before, 

I know not where to hide my head; yond same cloud 
cannot choose but fall by pailfuls. What have we 
here, a man, or a fish? dead or alive? A fish, he 
smells like a fish ; a very ancient and fish-like smell ; 

a kind of, not of the newest Poor-John. A strange t 
fish! Were I in England now, as once I was, and 

had but this fish painted, not a holiday fool there 

but would give a piece of silver: there would this 30 
monster make a man ; any strange beast there makes 
aman: when they will not give a doit to relicve a 
lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian. 
Legeg’d like a man ; and his fins like arms: watm o’ 

my troth: I do now let loose my opinion ; hold it 

no longer: this is no fish, but an islander, that hath 
lately suffered by a thunderbolt. (Thwnder.) Alas, the 
storm is come again! my best way is to creep under 

his gaberdine ; there is no other shelter hereabout : 
misery acquaints a man with strange bed-fellows. 4o 
I will here shroud till the dregs of the storm be past. 


Enter Stephano, singing : a bottle in bis hand 


Ste. I shall no more to sea, to sea, 


Here shall I die a-shore,— 
This is a very scurvy tune to sing at a man’s funeral : 
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well, here ’s my comfort. Drinks 
(sings) 
The master, the swabber, the boatswain, and I, 


The gunner, and his mate, 

Lov’d Mall, Meg, and Marian, and Margery, 
But none of us car’d for Kate ; 
For she had a tongue with a tang, 50 
Would cry to a sailor, Go hang | 

She lov’d not the savour of tar nor of pitch, 

Yet a tailor might scratch her where’er she did itch. 
Then, to sea, boys, and !et her go hang | 

This is a scurvy tune too: but here’s my comfort. 
Drinks 

Cal. Do not torment me :—O | 

Ste. What’s the matter? Have we devils hete? Do 
you put tricks upon ’s with savages, and men of Ind, 
ha? I have not scap’d drowning, to be afcard now 
of your four legs ; for it hath been said, As propera 60 
maf as ever went on four legs cannot make him give 
ground ; and it shall be said so again, while Stephano 
breathes at nostrils. 

Cal, The spirit torments me :—O |! 

S#. This is some monster of the isle with four legs, who 
hath got, as I take it, an ague. Where the devil 
should he learn our language? I will give him 
some relief, if it be but for that: if I can recover 
him, and keep him tame, and get to Naples with 
him, he’s a present for any emperor that ever trod 70 
on neat’s-leather. 

Cal. Do not torment me, prithee ; Ill bring my wood 
home faster. 

Ste. He’s in his fit now; and does not talk after the 
wisest; he shall taste of my bottle: if he have 
never drunk wine afore, it will go near to remove 
his fit. If I can recover him, and keep him tame, I 
will not take too much for him; he shall pay for 
him that hath him, and that soundly. 

Cal, Thou dost me yet but little hurt ; thou wilt anon, I 80 
know it by thy trembling: now Prosper works 
upon thee, 

Ste. Come on your ways; open your mouth; here is 
that which will give language to you, cat: open f 
your mouth; this will shake your shaking, I can 
tell you, and that soundly: you cannot tell who’s 
your friend: open your chaps again, 

Tri. I should know that voice: it should be—but he is 
drown’d ; and these are devils :—O defend me | 

Sie. Four legs and two voices ; a most delicate monster! 90 
His forward voice, now, is to speak well of his 
friend ; his backward voice is to utter foul speeches, 
and to detract. If all the wine in my bottle will 
recover him, I will help his ague. Come :—Amen! 

I will pour some in thy other mouth. 

Tri. Stephano! _ 

Sée. Doth thy other mouth call me? Mercy, mercy | 
This is a devil, and no monster: I will leave him, 

T have no long spoon, 

Tri, Stephano! If thou beest Stephano, touch me, and 100 
speak to me; for I am Trinculo; be not afeard, 
thy good friend Trinculo. 

Ste. If thou beest Trinculo, come forth: Ill pull thee 
by the lesser legs; if any be Trinculo’s legs, these 
are they. Thou art very Trinculo indeed! How 
cam’st thou to be the siege of this moon-calf? can 
he vent Trinculos ? 

Tri. I took him to be killed with a thunder-stroke. But 
art thou not drown’d, Stephano? I hope, now, 
thou art not drown’d. Is the storm overblown? 110 
I hid me under the dead moon-calf’s gaberdine, for 
fear of the storm. And art thou living, Stephano ? 

O Stephano, two Neapolitans scap’d | 
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Ste. Prithee, do not turn me about, my stomach is nat 
constant. 

Cal. (aside) These be fine things, an if theybe not sprites. 
That’s a brave god, and bears celestia liquor : 

I will kneel to him. 

Ste. How didst thou scape? How cam’s thou hither ? 
swear, by this bottle, how thou cam’st hither. I 120 
escap’d upon a butt of sack, whith the sailors 
heaved o’erboard, by this bottle, which I made of 
the bark of a tree with mine own hands, since I 
was cast ashore. 

Cal. 1711 swear upon that bottle, to be thy true subject, 
for the liquor is not earthly. 

Ste. Here ; swear, then, how thou escapeist. 

Tri. Swum ashote, man, like a duck: I cin swim like a 
duck, Ill be sworn. 

Ste. Here, kiss the book. Though thou anst swim like 130 
a duck, thou art made like a goose. 

Tri, O Stephano, hast any more of this ? 

Ste. The whole butt, man: my cellar is ic a rock by the 
sea-side, where my wine is hid. How now, moon- 
calf, how does thine ague ? 

Cal. Hast thou not dropp’d from heaven ? 

Ste. Out o’ the moon, I do assure thee: [ was the man 
i’ the moon, when time was. 

Cal, I have seen thee in her; and I do adore thee: my 
mistress show’d me thee, and thy dog, and thy bush. 140 

Ste. Come, swear to that; kiss the book: I will furnish 
it anon with new contents: swear. 

Tri. By this good light, this is a very shallow monster | 
I afeard of him? <A very weak monster! The 
mani’ the moon? A most poor credulous monster | 
Well drawn, monster, in good sooth | 

Ca/. 1’ll show thee every fertile inch o” th’ island; and 
I will kiss thy foot: I prithee be my god. 

Tri. By this light, a most perfidious and drunken monster | 
when ’s god ’s asleep, he ’ll rob his bottle. iso 

Cal. 1’ll kiss thy foot ; 1’ll swear myself thy subject. 

Ste. Come on, then; down, and swear. 

Tri. I shall laugh myself to death at this puppy-headed 
monster. A most scurvy monster! I could find 
in my heart to beat him,— 

Ste. Come, kiss. 

Tri. But that the poor monster ’s in drink. An abomin- 
able monster ! 

Cal, 1’ll show thee the best springs; I’ll pluck thee 

betries ; 
I'll fish for thee ; and get thee wood enough. 160 
A plague upon the tyrant that I serve! 
1’ll bear him no more sticks, but follow thee, 
‘Thou wendrous man. 

Tri. A most ridiculous monster, to. make a wonder of a 
poor drunkard | 

Cal, J prithee let me bring thee where crabs grow ; 

And I with my long nails will dig thee pig-nuts ; 

Show thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee how 

To snare the nimble marmoset ; I’ll bring thee 

To clustering filberts, and sometimes Ill get thee 170 

Young scamels from the rock. Wilt thou go with 
me? 

Ste. I prithee now lead the way without any tnote talking. 
Trinculo, the king and all our company else being 
dtown’d, we will inherit here: here; bear my 
bottle: fellow Trinculo,; we'll fill him by and by f 
again. 

Cal. (sings drunkenly) 

Fatewell, master ; farewell, farewell | 

Tri. Ahowling monster ; 4 drunken monster | 

Cal, No more dams I ll make for fish, 

Nor fetch in firing 180 
At requiring ; 
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Nor scrape trencher, nor wash dish: t 
*Ban, Ban, Ca-caliban 
Has a new master :—get a new man. 
Freedom, hey-day! hey-day, freedom! freedom, 
hey-day, freedom | 
Ste. O brave monster | 


Lead the way. Exeunt 


Act Third 


SCENE I 
Before Prospero’s cell 
Enter Ferdinand, bearing a log 


Fer. There be some sports ate painful, and their labour 
Delight in them sets off; some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone ; and most poor matters 
Point to rich ends. This my mean task 
Would be as heavy to me as odious, but 
The mistress which I serve quickens what ’s dead, 
And makes my labours pleasures: O, she is 
Ten times more gentle than her father ’s crabbed ; 
And he’s compos’d of harshness. I must remove 
Some thousands of these logs, and pile them up, 10 
Upon a sore injunction: my sweet mistress 
Weeps when she sees me work, and says, such baseness 
Had never like executor. I forget: 
But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours, 
Most busy lest, when I do it. 1 
Enter Miranda ; and Prospero at a distance, unseen 
Mir. Alas, now, pray you, 
Work not so hard: I would the lightning had 
Burnt up those logs that you are enjoin’d to pile | 
Pray set it down, and rest you; when this burns, 
*T will weep for having wearied you: my father 
Is hard at study ; pray now rest yourself, 2 
He’s safe for these three hours. 

Fer. O most dear mistress, 
The sun will set before I shall discharge 
What I must strive to do. 

Mir. If you ’ll sit down, 
I°ll bear your logs the while : ptay give me that, 
Ill carry it to the pile. 

Fer. No, precious creature, 
I had rather crack my sinews, break my back, 
Than you should such dishonour undergo, 
While I sit lazy by. 

Mir. It would become me 

As well as it does you ; and I should do it 

With much more ease ; for my good will is to it, 3 
And yours it is against. 

Pro. Poot worm, thou art infected | 
This visitation shows it. 

Mir. You look wearily. 

Fer. No, noble mistress, ’tis fresh morning with me + 
When you ate by at night. I do beseech you,— 
Chiefly that I might set it in my prayers,— 

What is your name ? 

Mir. Miranda.—O my father, 
I have broke your hest to say so | 

Fer. Admir’d Miranda, 
Indeed the top of admiration, worth 
What ’s dearest to the world! Full many a lady 


I have ey’d with best regard, anid many a time 40 


The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear: for several virtues 
Have I lik’d several women, never any 

With so full soul, but some defect in her 

Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow’d, 
And put it to the foil; but you, O you, 
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So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best ! 
Mir. I do not know 
One of my sex ; no woman’s face remember, 
Save, from my glass, mine own; nor have I seen jo 
More that I may call men than you, good friend, 
And my dear father: how features are abroad 
Iam skilless of ; but, by my modesty 
(The jewel in my dower) I would not wish 
Any companion in the world but you ; 
Nor can imagination form a shape, 
Besides yourself, to like of. But I prattle 
Something too wildly, and my father’s precepts 
I therein do forget. 
Fer, Iam, in my condition, 
A prince, Miranda, I do think, a king, 60 
(I would not so) and would no more endute 
This wooden slavery than to suffer 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth. Hear my soul speak : 
The very instant that I saw you, did 
My heart fly to your service, there resides 
To make me slave to it, and for your sake 
Am I this patient log-man, 
Mir. Do you love me ? 
Fer, O heaven, O earth, bear witness to this sound, 
And crown what I profess with kind event 
If I speak true! if hollowly, invert Jo 
What best is boded me to mischief! I, 
Beyond all limit of what else i’ the world, 
Do love, prize, honour you. 
Mir. Tam a fool 
To weep at what I am glad of. 
Pro, Fair encounter 
Of two most rare affections! Heavens rain grace 
On that which breeds between ’em | 
Fer. Wherefore weep you? 
Mir, At mine unworthiness, that dare not offer 
What I desire to give ; and much less take 
What I shall die to want. But this is trifling, 
And all the more it seeks to hide itself, 80 
The bigger bulk it shows, Hence, bashful cunning, 
And ptompt me, plain and holy innocence ! 
Iam your wife, if you will marry me ; 
If not, Ill die your maid: to be your fellow 
You may deny me, but Ill be your servant 
Whether you will or no. 
Fer, My mistress, dearest, 
And I thus humble ever. 
Mir. My husband, then ? 
Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e’er of freedom: here’s my hand, 
Mir. And mine, with my heart in’t: and now farewell go 
Till half an hour hence, 
Fer, A thousand thousand | 
Exeunt Ferdinand and Miranda severally 
| Pro. So glad of this as they I cannot be, 
Who ate surpris’d withal ; but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be mote. Ill to my book, 
For yet ete supper-time must I perform 
Much business appertaining. Exit 


SCENE II 
Another part of the Island 
Enter Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo 
Ste. Tell not me ;—when the butt is out, we will drink 
water, not a drop before: therefore bear up, and 


board ’em. Servant-monster, drink to me. 


Tri. Servant-monster? the folly of this island! They t¢ 
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say there’s but five upon this isle; we are three of 
them, if th’ other two be brain’d like us, the state 
totters. 

Ste. Drink, servant-monstet, when I bid thee, thy eyes are 
almost set in thy head. 

Tri. Where should they be set else? he were a brave 10 
monster indeed, if they were set in his tail. 

Ste. My man-monster hath drown’d his tongue in sack : 
for my part, the sea cannot drown me, I swam, ere I 
could recover the shore, five-and-thirty leagues off 
and on, by this light, thou shalt be my licutenant 
monster, or my standard. 

Tri. Your lieutenant, if you list, he’s no standard. 

Ste. We’ll not run, Monsieur Monster. 

Tri. Nor go neither; but youll lie like dogs, and yet 
say nothing neither. 20 

Ste. Moon-calf, speak once in thy life, if thou beest a 
good moon-calf. 

Cal. How does thy honour? Let me lick thy shoe. Ill 
not serve him, he is not valiant. 

Tri. Thou liest, most ignorant monster, I am in case to 
justle a constable. Why, thou debosh’d fish thou, 
was there ever man a coward, that hath drunk so 
much sack as I to-day? Wilt thou tell a monstrous 
lie, being but half a fish, and half a monster ? 

Cal. Lo, how he mocks me! wilt thou let him, my lord? 30 

Tri. ‘ Lord,” quoth he? That a monster should be such 
a natural | 

Cal, Lo, lo, again! bite him to death, I prithee. 

Ste, Trinculo, keep a good tongue in your head: if you 
ptove a mutineer, the next tree! The poor mon- 
ster ’s my subject, and he shall not suffer indignity. 

Cal, 1 thank my noble lord. Wilt thou be pleas’d to 
hearken once again to the suit I made to thee ? 

Ste. Marry, willl: kneel, and repeat it ; I will stand, and 
so shall Trinculo. 40 

Enter Ariel, invisible 

Cal. As I told thee before, I am subject to a tyrant, a 
sorcerer, that by his cunning hath cheated me of 
the island. 

Ar. Thou liest. 

Cal. Thou liest, thou jesting monkey, thou : 

I would my valiant master would destroy thee ! 
I do not lie. 

Sve, Trinculo, if you trouble him any mote in’s tale, by 
this hand, I will supplant some of your teeth. 

Tri. Why, I said nothing. 50 

Ste, Mum then, and no more. Proceed. 

Cal. I say, by sorcery he got this isle ; 

From me he got it. If thy greatness will 
Revenge it on him, (for I know thou darest 
But this thing dare not,) 

Ste. ‘That ’s most certain. 

Cal. Thou shalt be lord of it, and I'll serve thee. 

Ste. How now shall this be compass’d? Canst thou 
bring me to the party ? 

Cal. Yea, yea, my lord, I'll yicld him thee asleep, 60 
Where thou mayst knock a nail into his head. 

Ar, Thou liest, thou canst not. 

Cal. What a pied ninny ’s this! Thou scurvy patch | 
I do beseech thy greatness give him blows, 

And take his bottle from him: when that’s gone, 
He shall drink nought but brine, for I'll not show him 
Where the quick freshes are. 

Ste. Trinculo, run into no further danger: interrupt the 
monster one word further, and, by this hand, I’ 
turn my mercy out 0’ doors, and make a stock-fish 70 
of thee. 

Tri. Why, what did I? I did nothing. 
off. 

Ste. Didst thou not say he lied ? 
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T’ll go farther 
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Ar. Thou liest. 

Ste. DoIso? take thou that. (Beats him.) As you like 
this, give me the lie another time. 

Tri. I did not give the lie. Out 0’ your wits, and hear- 
ing too? A pox o’ your bottle! this can sack and 
drinking do. A murrain on your monster, and the 80 
devil take your fingers ! 

Cal. Ha, ha, ha | 

Ste. Now, forward with your tale-—Prithee, stand farther 
off, 

Cal. Beat him enough: after a little time, 

I'll beat him too. 

Ste. Stand farther : come, proceed. 

Cal. Why, as I told thee, ’tis a custom with him 
I’ th’ afternoon to sleep : there thou mayst brain him, 
Having first seiz’d his books ; or with a log 
Batter his skull, or paunch him with a stake, go 
Or cut his wezand with thy knife. Remember 
First to possess his books ; for without them 
He’s but a sot, as I am, nor hath not 
One spirit to command : they all do hate him 
As rootedly as I, Burn but his books. 

He has brave utensils (for so he calls them) 

Which, when he has a house, he ’ll deck withal. 

And that most deeply to consider is 

The beauty of his daughter ; he himself 

Calls her a nonpareil: I never saw a woman, 100 
But only Sycorax my dam, and she ; 

But she as far surpasseth Sycorax 

As great’st does least. 

Ste. Is it so brave a lass ? 

Cal. Ay, lord, she will become thy bed, I warrant, 
And bring thee forth brave brood. 

Se. Monster, I will kill this man: his daughter and I 
will be king and queen,—save our graces |—and 
Trinculo and thyself shall be viceroys. Dost thou 
like the plot, Trinculo ? 

Tri. Excellent. 110 

Ste. Give me thy hand, Iam sorry I beat thee ; but, while 
thou liv’st, keep a good tongue in thy head. 

Cal. Within this half hour will he be asleep, 

Wilt thou destroy him then ? 

Ste, Ay, on mine honour 

Ar. This will I tell my master. 

Cal. Thou mak’st me merry ; I am full of pleasure, 

Let us be jocund: will you troll the catch 
You taught me but while-ere ? 
Ste. At thy request, monster, I will do reason, any reason, 
—Come on, Trinculo, let us sing. Sings 120 
Flout ’em and scout ’em, t 
And scout ’em and flout ’em ; 
Thought is free. 

Cal. That ’s not the tune. 

Ariel plays the tune on a tabor and pipe 

Ste. What is this same ? 

Tri. This is the tune of our catch, play’d by the picture 
of Nobody. 

S#e. If thou beest a man, show thyself in thy likeness ; 
if thou beest a devil, tak ’t as thou list. 

Tri. O, forgive me my sins | 130 

Sie. He that dies pays all debts: I defy thee. Mercy 
upon us | 

Cal. Art thou afeard 

Ste. No, monster, not I. 

Cal. Be not afeard, the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not; 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instraments 

Will hum about mine ears ; and sometime voices, 
That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again, and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds methought would open, and show riches 
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Ready to drop upon me, that, when I wak’d, 
I cried to dream again. 

Ste. This will prove a brave kingdom to me, where 
I shall have my music for nothing. 

Cal. When Prospero is destroy’d. 

Ste. That shall be by and by: I remember the story. 

Tri. The sound is going away, let’s follow it, and after 
do our work. 

Ste, Lead, monster, we'll follow. I would I could see iso 
this taborer, he lays it on. 

Tri, Wilt come? 1711 follow, Stephano. 


~~ 


S. 


Exeunt 


SCENE III 
Another part of the island 


Enter Alonso, Sebastian, Antonio, Gonzalo, Adrian, 
Francisco, and others 


Gon. By ’r lakin, I can go no further, sir, 
My old bones ache: here ’s a maze trod, indeed, 
Through forth-rights, and meanders! By your patience, 
I needs must. rest me. 
Al, Old lord, I cannot blame thee, 
Who am myself attach’d with weariness, 
To the dulling of my spirits: sit down, and rest : 
Even here I will put off my hope, and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer: he is drown’d 
Whom thus we stray to find, and the sea mocks 
Our frustrate search on land. Well, let him go. Io 
Ant. (aside to Seb.) 1am right glad that he ’s so out of hope: 
Do not, for one repulse, forego the purpose 
That you resolv’d to effect. 


Seb. (aside to Ant.) The next advantage 
Will we take thoroughly. 
Ant. (aside to Seb.) Let it be to-night, 


For, now they are oppress’d with travel, they 
Will not, nor cannot use such vigilance 
As when they are fresh. 
Seb. (aside to Ant.) I say to-night: no more. 
Solemn and strange music 

Al, What harmony is this >—My good friends, hark | 

Gon. Marvellous sweet music ! 

Enter Prospero above, invisible. Enter several strange Shapes, 
bringing in a banquet: they dance about it with gentle 
actions of salutations ; and, inviting the King, ¢>c. to 
eat, they depart 

Al. Give us kind keepers, heavens |—What were these? 20 

Seb. A living drollery. Now I will believe 
That there are unicorns ; that in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phcenix’ throne, one phenix 
At this hour reigning there. 

Ant. I’li believe both ; 

And what does else want credit, come to me, 
And I’ll be sworn ’tis true: travellers ne’er did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn ’em. 

Gon, If in Naples 
I should report this now, would they believe me ? 
If I should say, I saw such islanders, 

(For, certes, these are people of the island,) 30 
Who, though they are of monstrous shape, yet, 
note, 
Theit manners are more gentle-kind than of 
Our human generation you shall find 
Many, nay, almost any. 

Pro. (aside) Honest lord, 

Thou hast said well ; for some of you there present 

Are worse than devils. 

I cannot too much muse 
Such shapes, such gesture, and such sound, expressing 
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Seb. 


Gon. 


Al. 


. They vanish’d strangely. 


Gon. P the name of something holy, sir, why stand you 
In this strange stare P 
O, it is monstrous ! monstrous | 
Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it, 
40 The winds did sing it to me ; and the thunder 
(That deep and dreadful organ-pipe) pronounc’d 
The name of Prosper: it did bass my trespass, 
Therefore my son i’ th’ ooze is bedded ; and 
I’ll seck him deeper than e’er plummet sounded, 
And with him there lie mudded. Exit 


(Although they want the use of tongte) a kind 
Of excellent dumb discourse. 
(aside) Praise in departing. Al. 


No matter, snce 
They have left their viands behind; for we have 
stomachs. 
Will ’t please you taste of what is her ? 
Not I. 


Faith, sir, you need not fear. Whenwe were boys, 


Who would believe that there were mountaineers Seb. But one fiend at a time, 
Dew-lapp’d like bulls, whose throats had hanging + I’ll fight their legions o’er. 
at’em Ant. I°ll be thy second. 


Exeunt Sebastian and Antonio 

Gon. All three of them are desperate: their great guilt 
(Like poison given to work a great time after) 
Now ’gins to bite the spirits. Ido beseech you 
(That are of suppler joints) follow them swiftly, 
And hinder them from what this ecstasy 
May now provoke them to. 

Follow, I pray you. 


Wallets of flesh ? or that there were uch men 
Whose heads stood in their breasts? which now 

we find. 
Each putter-out of five for one will tring us 
Good watrant of. 

I will stand to, and feed, 

Although my last, no matter, since I feel 50 
The best is past. Brother, my lord the duke, Aadr. 
Stand to, and do as we. 


Exeunt 


Thunder and lightning. Enter Ariel, like a tarpy ; claps his 


Ar, 


He vanishes in thunder ; then, to soft music, enter the Shapes 


Pro. 


wings upon the table; and, with a quaint device, the 


banquet vanishes 

P ' ct Fourth 
You are three men of sin, whom Destiny, A 
That hath to instrument this lower world, centaur 


And what is in ’t, the never-surfeited sea 
Hath caus’d to belch up you ; and on this island, 
Where man doth not inhabit, you ’mongst men Enter Prospero, Ferdinand, and Miranda 
Being most unfit to live. I have made you mad ; Pro, If I have too austetely punish’d you, 
And even with such-like valour men hang and drown Your compensation makes amends, for I 
Their proper selves. Have given you here a third of mine own life, 
Alonso, Sebastian, ec. draw their swords Or that for which I live ; who once again 
You fools, I and my fellows 60 I tender to thy hand: all thy vexations 
Are ministers of Fate, the elements, Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Of whom your swords ate temper’d, may as well Hast strangely stood the test: here, afore Heaven, 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemock’d-at stabs I ratify this my rich gift. O Ferdinand, 
Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish Do not smile at me, that I boast her off, 
One dowle that’s in my plume: my fellow-ministers For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise, 
Are like invulnerable. If you could burt, And make it halt behind her. 
Your swords are now too massy for your strengths, Fer. I do believe it 
And will not be uplifted. But remember 
(For that ’s my business to you) that you three 
From Milan did supplant good Prospero, Jo 
Expos’d unto the sea (which hath requit it) 
Him and his innocent child: for which foul deed, 
The powers, delaying (not forgetting) have 
Incens’d the seas and shores ; yea, all the creatures, 
Against your peace. Thee of thy son, Alonso, 
They have bereft ; and do pronounce by me 
Lingering perdition (worse than any death 
Can be at once) shall step by step attend 
You and your ways, whose wraths to guard you from, 
Which here, in this most desolate isle, else falls 
Upon your heads, is nothing but heart’s-sorrow, 
And a clear life ensuing. 


Before Prospero’s cell 


Against an oracle. 
Pro. Then, as my gift, and thine own acquisition 
Worthily purchas’d, take my daughter: but 
If thou dost break her virgin-knot, before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be minister’d, 
No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow; but barren hate, 
Sout-eyed disdain, and discord shall bestrew 
The union of your bed, with weeds so loathly 
That you shall hate it both: therefore take heed, 
As Hymen’s lamps shall light you. 
As I hope 
For quiet days, fair issue and long life, 
With such love as ’tis now, the murkiest den, 
The most opportune place, the strong’st suggestion 
Our worser genius can, shall never melt 
Mine honour into lust, to take away 
The edge of that day’s celebration, 
When I shall think, or Phoebus’ steeds are founder’d, 
Or Night kept chain’d below. 
Fairly spoke ; 
Sit, then, and talk with her, she is thine own. 
What, Ariel ! my industrious servant, Ariel | 
Enter Ariel 
90] Ar, What would my potent master ? here I am. 
| Pro. Thou, and thy meaner fellows, your last service 
Did worthily perform ; and I must use you 
In such another trick. Go bring the rabble 


80| Fer, 


again, and dance, with mocks and mows, and carrying out 

the table 

Bravely the figure of this harpy hast thou 

Perform’d, my Ariel ; a grace it had,devouring: f 

Of my instruction hast thou nothing bated 

In what thou hadst to say : so, with good life Pro, 
And observation strange, my meaner ministers 

Their several kinds have done: my high charms work, 

And these mine enemies are all knit up 

In their distractions: they now are in my power ; 
And in these fits I leave them, whileI visit 

Young Ferdinand (whom they suppese is drown’d) 
And his and mine lov’d darling. Exit above 
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(O’er whom I give thee power) here to this place : 
Incite them to quick motion, for I must 
Bestow upon the eyes of this young couple 40 
Some vanity of mine art: it is my promise, 
And they expect it from me, 
Ar. Presently ? 
Pro. Ay, with a twink. 


100 | Ar. Before you can say, ‘ come,’ and ‘ go,” 


And breathe twice, and cry, ‘so, so,’ 
Each one, tripping on his toe, 
Will be here with mop and mow. 
Do you love me, master ? no? 
Pro. Deatly, my delicate Ariel. Do not approach 
Till thou dost hear me call. 
Ar. Well; Iconceive. Exif 50 
Pro. Look thou be true ; do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein; the strongest oaths are straw 
To the fire i? the blood: be mote abstemious, 
Or else, good night your vow ! 
Fer. I warrant you, sir, 
The white cold virgin snow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver. 
Pro. Well. 
Now come, my Ariel | bring a corollary, 
Rather than want a spirit : appear, and pertly ! 
No tongue ! all eyes! be silent. Soft music 
Enter Iris 
Tris. Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 60 
Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease ; 
Thy turfy mountains, where live nibbling sheep, 
And flat meads thatch’d with stover, them to keep ; 
Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, t 
Which spongy April at thy hest betrims, 
To make cold nymphs chaste crowns; and thy 
broom-groves, 
Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves, 
Being lass-lorn ; thy pole-clipt vineyard ; 
And thy sea-marge, sterile and rocky-hard, 
Where thou thyself dost air ;—the queen 0” the sky, 70 
Whose watery atch and messenger am I, 
Bids thee leave these, and with her sovereign grace, 
Here, on this grass-plot, in this very place, 
To come and sport :—her peacocks fly amain : 
Juno appears in her car above 
Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 
Enter Ceres 
Cer. Hail, many-colour’d messenger, that ne’er 
Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter ; 
Who, with thy saffron wings, upon my flowers 
Diffusest honey-drops, refreshing showers, 
20 And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 8o 
My bosky acres and my unshrubb’d down, 
Rich scarf to my proud earth ;—why hath thy queen 
Summon’d me hither, to this short-grass’d green P 
Iris. A contract of true love to celebrate, 
And some donation freely to estate 
On the bless’d lovers. 
Cer. Tell me, heavenly bow, 
If Venus or her son, as thou dost know, 
Do now attend the queen? Since they did plot 
The means that dusky Dis my daughter got, t 
30 Her, and her blind boy’s scandal’d company, ga 
I have forsworn. 
Tris. Of her society 
Be not afraid ; I met her deity 
Cutting the clouds towards Paphos ; and her son 
Dove-drawn with her: here thought they to have done 
Some wanton charm upon this man and maid, 
Whose vows are, that no bed-right shall be paid 
Till Hymen’s torch be lighted : but in vain ; 
Mars’s hot minion is return’d again, 
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Her waspish-headed son has broke his arrows, 
Swears he will shoot no mote, but play with sparrows, 
And be a boy right out. 


Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind: we are such stuff 


Cer. High’st queen of state, IoI As dreams ate made on; and our little life 
Great Juno, comes ; I know her by her gait. Is rounded with a sleep. Sir, I am vex’d, 
Enter Juno Bear with my weakness, my old brain is troubled : 


Juno.How does my bounteous sister? Go with me 
To bless this twain, that they may prosperous be, 


Be not disturb’d with my infirmity ; 
If you be pleas’d, retire into my cell, 


And honour’d in their issue. They sing : And there repose, a turn or two I'll walk, 
Juno. Honour, riches, marriage-blessing, Fer es oy eaten el a 
Nimt cated di , 4 é you ce. Exceui 
H wh terran: ies eS gee Pro, Come with a thought. I thank thee, Ariel : come 
ourly joys be still upon you ! Baier Arial 2 i s 
aac aiisac . er Arie, 
Juno sings her blessings on you Ar, Thy thoughts I cleave to, what ’s thy pleasure ? 
Cer, Earth’s increase, foison plenty, t | Pro. 
Barns and garners never empty ; III We must prepare to meet with Caliban. 


Vines with clustering bunches growing ; 
Plants with goodly burthen bowing ; 
Spring come to you at the farthest 

In the very end of harvest | 

Scarcity and want shall shun you ; 
Ceres’ blessing so is on you. 


Ar, Ay, my commander, when I presented Ceres, 
I thought to have told thee of it, but I fear’d 
Lest I might anger thee. 

Pro, Say again, where didst thou leave these varlets ? 

Ar. I told you, sir, they were ted-hot with drinking, 
So full of valour, that they smote the air 


THE TEMPEST 


7 This is the mouth o’ the cell : no noise, and enter; 
Do that good mischief, which may make this island 
Thine own for ever, and I, thy Caliban, 


For aye thy foot-licker. 
Ste. Give me thy hand. I do begin to have bloody 220 
thoughts. 


160 |Tri. O King Stephano! Opeer! O worthy Stephano ! 
look what a wardrobe here is for thee | 
Cal, Let it alone, thou fool, it is but trash. 
Tri. O, ho, monster | we know what belongs to a frippery. 
O King Stephano | 
t Ste. Put off that gown, Trinculo, by this hand, I’ll have 
that gown. 
Tri. Thy grace shall have it. 


Spirit, Cal. The dropsy drown this fool! what do you mean 230 


To dote thus on such luggage? Let’s alone, ‘i 
And do the murder first : if he awake, 
From toe to crown he’ll fill our skins with pinches, 
Make us strange stuff. 

170 jSte. Be you quiet, monster. Mistress line, is not this ih 
my jerkin? Now is the jerkin under the line : now, 
jerkin, you are like to lose your hair, and prove a bald 


THE TEMPEST 


When first I rais’d the tempest: say, my spirit, 
How fares the king, and ’s followes ? 
Ar. Confin’d together 


ACT FIVE, SCENE I 


And as the morning steals upon the night, 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 


In the same fashion as you gave in charge, Their clearer reason. O good Gonzalo, 
Just as you left them ; all prisoners, sir, My true preserver, and a loyal sir 
In the line-grove which weather-ferds your cell ; 10 To him thou follow’st} I will pay thy graces Jo 


They cannot budge till your release. The king, 

His brother, and youts, abide all thice distracted, 

And the remainder mourning over ‘hem, 

Brimful of sorrow and dismay ; but chiefly 

Him that you term’d, sir, ‘The good old lord, 
Gonzalo’; 

His tears runs down his beard, like winter’s drops 

From eaves of reeds. Your charm so strongly 
works ’em, 


Home both in word and deed. Most cruelly 
Didst thou, Alonso, use me and my daughter : 
Thy brother was a furtherer in the act. 
Thou art pinch’d for ’t now, Sebastian. 
blood, 

You, brother mine, that entertain’d ambition, 
Expell’d remorse and nature, who, with Sebastian 
(Whose inward pinches therefore are most strong) 


Flesh and 


Would here have kill’d your king ; I do forgive thee, 


~~ For breathing in their faces ; beat the ground jerkin. 
Fer, This is a most majestic vision, and For kissing of their feet ; yet always bending Tri. Do, do; we steal by line and level, an’t like your t 
Harmonious charmingly. May I be bold Towards their project. Then I beat my tabor, grace. ‘ 5 2 
To think these spirits ? At which like unback’d colts they prick’d their ears, Ste. I thank thee for that jest; here ’s a garment for ’t: < 


Pro. Spirits, which by mine art 120 
I have from their confines call’d to enact 


Advanc’d their eyelids, lifted up their noses wit shall not go unrewarded while I am king of this 


As they smelt music, so I charm’d their ears, count: J i Pa 
| ty. ‘Steal by line and level’ is an excellent 
My present fancies. That, calf-like, they my lowing follow’d, through pass of pate ; there ’s another garment for’t. 
Fer. Let me live here ever ; Tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss, and Tri, Monster, come, put some lime upon your fingers 
So rare a wonder’d father and a wise * thorns, 180 and away with the rest. . 


Makes this place Paradise. 
Juno and Ceres whisper, and send 
Iris on employment 

Pro. Sweet, now, silence | 
Juno and Ceres whisper seriously ; 

There ’s something else to do: hush, and be mute, 
Or else our spell is marr’d. 

Tris. You nymphs call’d Naiads of the windring brooks, 
With your sedg’d crowns, and ever-harmless looks, 
Leave your crisp channels, and on this green land 
Answer your summons ; Juno does command: 
Come, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 


Pro. 


Ar. 
130] Pro. A devil, a born devil, on whose nature 


Which enter’d their frail shins ; at last I left them Cal. I will have none on’t: we shall lose our time 


Y the filthy-mantled pool beyond your cell, And all be turn’d to barnacles, or to apes 
Thete dancing up to the chins, that the foul lake With foreheads villanous low. 
O’erstunk their feet. ft | 5%, Monster, lay-to your fingers: help to bear this away 250 
This was well done, my bird. where my hogshead of wine is, or I’ll turn you out 
Thy shape invisible retain thou still ; of my kingdom: go to, carry this. 
The trumpery in my house, go bring it hither, Tri. And this. 
For stale to catch these thieves. Ste, Ay, and this. 
I go, I go. Exit A noise of hunters beard. Enter divers Spirits, in shape of 
dogs and hounds, hunting them about; Prospero and 


Nurture can never stick ; on whom my pains, Ariel setting them on 


That if you now beheld them, your affections Unnatural though thou art. Their understanding 

Would become tender. Begins to swell, and the approaching tide 80 
Pro. Dost thou think so, spirit ? Will shortly fill the reasonable shore, 
Ar, Mine would, sir, were I human. That now lies foul and muddy. Not one of them 
Pro. And mine shall. 20 That yet looks on me, or would know me: Ariel, 

Hast thou (which art but air) a touch, a feeling Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell, 

Of their afflictions, and shall not mrself, I will discase me, and myself present 

One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, As I was sometime Milan: quickly, spirit, 

Passion as they, be kindlier mov’d than thou art ? Thou shalt ere long be free. yrs 

Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the Ariel sings and helps to attire him 

quick, Where the bee sucks, there suck I, 
Yet with my nobler reason ’gainst my fury In a cowslip’s bell I lie, 
Do I take part: the rarer action is There I couch when owls do cry. go 


On the bat’s back I do fly 


In virtue than in vengeance; they being penitent, 
After summer merrily. 


The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 


Not a frown further. Go, release them, Ariel, 30 Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

My charms I’ll break, their senses I ’Il restore, Under the blossom that hangs on the bough, 

And they shall be themselves. Pro. Why, that’s my dainty Ariel! I shall miss thee ; 
Ar. I'll fetch them, sir. Exit But yet thou shalt have freedom : so, so, so. 


To the king’s ship, invisible as thou art, 
There shalt thou find the mariners asleep 
Under the hatches ; the master and the boatswain 
Being awake, enforce them to this place, 100 
And presently, I prithee. 
Ar. 1 drink the air before me, and return 

Or ere your pulse twice beat. Exit 

40 |Gon. All torment, trouble, wonder and amazement 


Pro. Ye elves of hills, brookd, standing lakes, and groves, 
And ye, that on the sands with printless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back ; you demi-puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you, whose pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew, by whose aid 


Humanely taken, all, all lost, quite lost ; 
And as with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind cankers. I will plague them all, 
Even to roaring. 
Re-enter Ariel, loaden with glistering apparel, oe, 
Come, hang them on this line. 
Prospero and Ariel remain, invisible 


A contract of true love ; be not too late. 
‘Enter certain Nymphs 

You sunburn’d sicklemen, of August weary, 

Come hither from the furrow, and be merry, 

Make holiday ; your rye-straw hats put on, 

And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 


190 | Pro. Hey, Mountain, hey ! 
Ar, Silver! there it goes, Silver | 
Pro. Fury, Fury! there, Tyrant, there! hark, hark | 
Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo are driven out 
Go, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulsions, shorten up their sinews 
With aged cramps, and mote pinch-spotted make them 


In country footing. 

Enter certain Reapers, properly habited: they join with the 
Nymphs in a graceful dance; towards the end whereof 
Prospero starts suddenly, and speaks ; after which, to a 
strange, hollow, and confused noise, they heavily vanish. 

Pro. (aside) I had forgot that foul conspiracy 
Of the beast Caliban and his confederates 140 
Against my life: the minute of their plot 
Is almost come. (fo the Spirits) Well done! avoid; 

no mote | 

Fer, This is strange : your father’s in some passion 


Cal. Pray you, tread softly, that the blind mole may not Ar, 


Tri. 


. Monster, your fairy, which you say is a harmless fairy, 


. So is mine. 


Enter Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo, all wet Than pard or cat o’ mountain 


Hark, they roar | 261 
Pro. Let them be hunted soundly. At this hour 
Lies at my mercy all mine enemies : 

Shortly shall all my labours end, and thou 
Shalt have the air at freedom: for a little 
Follow, and do me service. 


Hear a foot fall : we now are near his cell. 


has done little better than play’d the Jack with us. 
Monster, I do smell all horse-piss, at which my nose 

is in great indignation. 200 
Do you hear; monster? If I should 
take a displeasure against you, look you,— 


Exeunt 


j. Thou wert but a lost monster. 
Cal. 


Good my lord, give me thy favour still, 


; That works him strongly. Be patient, for the prize I °ll bring thee to Act Fifth 
Mir. ; Never till this day Shall hoodwink this mischance : therefore speak softly, ENE 
Saw I him touch’d with anger, so distemper’d, All’s hush’d as midnight yet. . “ 
Pro. You do look, my son, in a moved sort, f | Tri. Ay, but to lose our bottles in the pool,— Before the cell of Prospero 


As if you were dismay’d: be cheerful, sir. 

Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 

(As I foretold you) were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air, 150 
And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 


. There is not only disgrace and dishonour in that, 
i. That’s more to me than my wetting: yet this is 
. I will fetch off my bottle, though I be o’er ears for 


, Prithee, my king, be quiet. 


Enter Prospero, in his magic robes, and Ariel 


monster, but an infinite loss. 210] Pro. Now does my project gather to a head: 


My charms crack not; my spirits obey, and time 
Goes upright with his carriage. How’s the day ? 
Ar. On the sixth hour, at which time, my lord, 
You said our work should cease. 
I did say so, 


your harmless fairy, monster. 


my labour. 
See’st thou here, Pro. 


(Weak masters though ye be) I have bedimm’d 
The noontide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 
And ’twixt the green sea, and the azur’d vault 

Set roaring war: to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt ; the strong-bas'd promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs pluck’d up 
The pine and cedar: graves at my command 

Have wak’d their sleepers, op’d, and let ’em ferth 
By my so potent art. But this rough magic 

I here abjure ; and, when I have requir’d 

Some heavenly music (which even now I do) 

To work mine end upon their senses, that 

This airy charm is for, Ill break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 

T’ll drown my book. Solemn music 


Inhabits here : some heavenly power guide us 
Out of this fearful country | 

Pro. Behold, sir king, 
The wronged Duke of Milan, Prospero: 
For more assurance that a living prince 
Does now speak to thee, I embrace thy body ; 
And to thee and thy company I bid 
A hearty welcome. 

Al, Whe’er thou be’st he or no, 

50 Or some enchanted trifle to abuse me, 

(As late I have been) I not know: thy pulse 
Beats, as of flesh and blood ; and, since I saw thee, 
The affliction of my mind amends, with which, 
I fear’d, a madness held me: this must crave— 
An if this be at all—a most strange story. 
Thy dukedom I resign, and do entreat 
Thou pardon me my wrongs.—But how should 


110 


Reenter Ariel before: then Alonso, with a frantic Prospero 
gesture, attended by Gonzalo; Sebaitian and Antonio Be living, and be here ? 
in like manner attended by Adrian ard Francisco: they Pro. First, noble friend, 120 


all enter the circle which Prospero had made, and there 
stand charmed ; which Prospero obserting, speaks : 

A solemn air, and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy, cure thy brains 
(Now useless) boil within thy skull] 
For you are spell-stopp’d. 

Holy Gonzalo, honourable man, 
Mine eyes, even sociable to the show of thine, 
Fall fellowly drops. The charm dissolves apace ; 


There stand, f |Pro. 
t Some subtilties 0’ the isle, that will not let you 


Let me embrace thine age, whose honour cannot 
Be measur’d or confin’d, 
Gon. Whether this be 
59 Or be not, Ill not swear. 
You do yet taste 


Believe things certain. Welcome, my friends all ! 
(aside to Seb. and Ant.) But you, my brace of lords, 
were I so minded, 


27 


T here could pluck his highness’ frown upon you, 
And justify you traitors: at this time 
I will tell no tales. 

Seb. (aside) The devil speaks in him. 

Pro, No. 
For you, most wicked sit, whom to call brother 130 
Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 
Thy rankest fault,—all of them ; and require 
My dukedom of thee, which perforce, I know, 
Thou must restore. 

Al, If thou be ’st Prospero, 
Give us particulars of thy preservation, 
How thou hast met us here, who three hours since 
Were wreck’d upon this shore ; where I have lost— 
How sharp the point of this remembrance is |— 
My dear son Ferdinand. 

Pro, Iam woe for’t, sir. 

Al, Irreparable is the loss, and patience 140 
Says it is past her cure. 

Pro. I rather think 
You have not sought her help, of whose soft grace 
For the like loss I have her sovereign aid, 

And rest myself content. 

Al. You the like loss ? 

Pro. As great to me, as late ; and, supportable t 
To make the dear loss, have I means much weaker 
Than you may call to comfort you ; for I 
Have lost my daughter. 

Al. A daughter ? 

O heavens, that they were living both in Naples, 

The king and queen there! that they were, wish 150 

Myself were mudded in that oozy bed 

Where my son lies. When did you lose your 
daughter ? 

Pro, In this last tempest. I perceive these lords 
At this encounter do so much admire, 

That they devour their reason, and scarce think 
Theit eyes do offices of truth, their words 
Are natural breath ; but, howsoe’er you have 
Been justled from your senses, know for certain 
That I am Prospeto, and that very duke 
Which was thrust forth of Milan, who most strangely 160 
Upon this shore, where you were wreck’d, was landed, 
To be the lord on’t. No more yet of this, 
For ’tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a telation for a breakfast, nor 
Befitting this first meeting. Welcome, sir ; 
This cell ’s my court : here have I few attendants, 
And subjects none abroad : pray you look in, 
My dukedom since you have given me again, 
I will requite you with as good a thing, 
At least bring forth a wonder, to content ye 179 
As much as me my dukedom. 
Here Prospero discovers Ferdinand and Miranda, 
playing at chess 
Mir. Sweet lord, you play me false. 
Fer. No, my deat’st love, 
I would not for the world. 

Mir. Yes, for a score of kingdoms you should wrangle, t+ 
And I would call it fair play. 

Al. If this prove 
A vision of the island,.one dear son 
Shall I twice lose. 

Seb. A most high miracle ! 

Fer. Though the seas threaten, they are merciful. 

I have curs’d them without cause. Kneels 

Al. Now all the blessings 
Of a glad father compass thee about | 180 
Arise, and say how thou cam’st here. 

Mir. O, wonder | 
How many goodly creatures are there here | 


30 NOTES—GLOSSARY 


more appropriate to Gonzalo. 

TI. i. 215. trebles; F trebbles. Rowe read troubles, and the New 
Cambridge editors approve, on the grounds that (2) if the com- 
positor had froxbles in front of him he had only to make the common 
¢:0 error and mistake a v for a b to get frebbles, and that (4) ‘the next 
line—“‘standing water”—requires “troubles,” cf. The Taming of the 
Shrew, V. ii. 142; “A woman moved is like a fountain troubled.”’ 
But (2) why should the compositor, with a perfectly ordinary word 
in front of him, go out of his way to misread 0 as ¢ (admittedly easy 
enough) and v or # as J (not at all so easy) to produce a less natural 
word? and (4) what in the world has the line from The Taming of 
the Shrew got to do with it? The fact that Shakespeare elsewhere 2 , ’ p 
uses the not uncommon wotd ‘troubles’ in connection with water Ji. iii. 84. devouring; the New Cambridge editors suggest that 
is no sort of proof that he is doing so here. Sebastian need not be|this perhaps should be “devoiring,’ he. ‘waiting at table.’ Seein 
saying more than ‘this sounds interesting; I will be quiet and heed|that all the waiting at table that Ariel has done is to cause the remo’ 
you.’ Trebles thee o'er is certainly an odd phrase for ‘makes you|°f the banquet before anyone has tasted it, comment seems to 
three times the petson you are,” but not any odder than ‘trouble}needless. ' ; 
o’er’ in the sense of ‘o’er-trouble,’ i.e. ‘give too much trouble to’;} TI. iii. 106, the spirits; why should it be “compositot’s grammar 
and he will be ‘trebled,’ I think, because he will displace the King,|(New Cambridge) to read a natural plural? There is more to 
Ferdinand, and Claribel. said for reading their. 

Il. i, 237. But doubt discovery there; in spite of attempts to explain] IV. i. 3. third; commonly emended to thrid; but the New Cam. 
this it seems to me to mean nothing; the New Cambridge editors bridge editors are surely right in defending F, The thirds are Pros 
follow Nicholson and read douts for doubt, with the interpretation |Pero, his dead wife, and Miranda, 

‘even Ambition cannot look beyond a crown, but there puts out | IV. i. 9. der off; F ber of. Perhaps hereof (New Cambridge). 
her torch of discovery.’ This at least means something, IV. i. 64. pioned and twilled; a mere list of emendations will illustrat 

IL. ii. 27. @ hind of, not of the newest Poor-Jobn; the comma is F’s, |the trouble that there has been about this phrase; for pioned wi 
The New Cambridge editors omit it, apparently without a thought, 
and certainly without a comment. This is unexpected, since to 
the devotee of F’s punctuation it is surely a gem of purest ray, an 
“exquisite” comma. It expresses the hesitation of Trinculo while 
he casts about for the right description of the smell. To the 
faithless it is of course merely a blunder. 

Il. ii. 84. fo you, cat; referring certainly to the proverb that 
liquor will make a cat talk; but I cannot help feeling that to your 
cat (i.e. the cat i? the adage) would run more easily than the abrupt 
vocative, 

II. ii. 99. I have no long spoon; * he that sups with the devil must 
have a long spoon.’ 

Il. ii. 171. scamels; this appears to be a vox nibili. Por various 
teasons, partly sense and partly the probable source in Strachey, 
there seems to me little doubt that sea-mells (i.e. sea-mews, of which 
the young were a delicacy) is the right reading. 

Il. ii. 175. fellow Trinculo; should one perhaps read follow, 
Trinculo? 

IL. ii. 182. trencher; F reads trenchering, which the New Cambridge 
editors defend on the ground that Caliban is drunk. Between 
the drunkenness of Caliban and a possible hypnotic trance of the 
compositor, induced by firing and requiring, there seems to me little 
to choose. 

TI. i. 15. Most busy lest, when I do it; I shall add nothing to the 
mountain of conjectural emendation that has been heaped on this 


when you are by, which might be better bracketed. 

TH. ii. 4. she folly of this island !; the New Cambridge editors 
characterise this phrase as pointless. They say that Trinculo 
toasts Stephano (inserting an unauthenticated stage-direction to 
that effect) as the Sophy of this island! But why, in the name of 
common sense, should the drunken Trinculo mean anything more 
than ‘ how this island turns our brains |’? 

Ill. ii. 121. scout; the New Cambridge editors are perhaps right 
in retaining F’s cout for the first occurrence. Cont is a variant of 
* colt,’ i.e. *‘ make a fool of,’ and the second time F reads shows, 

IML. iti. 45. dew-lapp’d...; i. with the goitre common to 
mountain-dwellers, 


Milied, willow'd and twisted, On this mass of conjecture I will only ad 
that what may be called the ‘flowery’ conjectures seem to me t 
be on the wrong lines, since as the picture is developed we see 


specific flowers the following line is something of an anticlimax. 


unsatisfactory, see the Glossary. 

IV. i. 89. dusky Dis... ; Pluto or Dis, the god of the underworld, 
carried off Ceres’ daughter Proserpine. 

IV. i. 110, Earth’s; perhaps Earthés (Aldis Wright). 

IV. i. 123. So rare a wonder'd father . . .; surely a very odd remark, 
It is not natural for the enthusiastic young lovers to say that his 
father-in-law to be, however rich in wonders, makes any place 
Paradise. Some copies of F read wife for wise, which would help 
things. And the attribution of Sweet, now, silence to Prospero is a 
trifle suspicious. If it is right he must be addressing Miranda, who 
has said nothing. But the attribution to Miranda does not really 
solve the trouble, since it will not work with our spell. 

IV. i. 146. You do look, my son... .; the critics who would allot 
the masque to another hand regard this and the next line as a clumsy 
link with the re-beginning of Shakespeare at Our revels. The metre 
unhappy half line. I will only suggest that if easilest is a possible |"° doubt is somewhat harsh, But I am ne clear that there is much in 
Shakespearean or compositorial spelling of easiliest (see Cymbeline, the argument that it is Prospero, not Ferdinand, who looks dismayed 
IV. ii. 207), so is busilest or busylest of busiliest, and that Ferdinand [24 needs to be told to be cheerful. But there is something in it, and 
may mean ‘I am at the moment being neglectful, but these sweet if we are to embark on conjecture I should guess that what happened, 
thoughts refresh me even when I am pursuing my labours most|#t Some stage of transmission, was something like the famous ‘proud 
busily.’ For this interpretation Theobald’s reading of /abour for|Scot’ passage in 1 Henry IV, V. iii. 11. Ie. that these lines originally 
labours would simplify things. This has. perhaps the advantage |belonged to Miranda, continuing her speech, and reading 
that it gives some force to the adversative buf, and to the even. 
The trouble is, of course, the comma. 

IIL. i. 33. “sis fresh morning . . .; ‘ This is curious, as the lovers {2nd that Prospero did not begin till Owr revels; that then the speech- 
had never been in each other’s company at night. Possibly a|heading for Prospero got displaced two lines too high, and that to 
relic of the earlier version’ (New Cambridge), A remarkable note, |tegularise the sense someone emended father to son and inserted do 
and an example of the idée fixe; it will be observed that by this {for the syllabic count. One can catch the Folio elsewhere scanning 
stage of the play we are supposed to have accepted ‘ the’ carlier}by syllables and not by ear. 
version as an established fact. Does Ferdinand, in fact, mean any} IV. i. 154. all which it inberit; it seems almost sacrilegious to write 
more than ‘ when you are here I should be as fresh as a daisy even{a note on so famous a passage; but I suspect that I am not alone 
after a day’s work,’ ie. by might qualifies fresh morning rather than|in having always unthinkingly taken these words in a sense which 


You look, my father, in a moved sort 


Glossary 
Many words and phrases in Shakespeare require glossing, not because they Act First 
are in themselves unfamiliar, but for the opposite reason, that Shakespeare 
uses in their Elizabethan and unfamiliar sense a large number of words 
which seem so familiar that there is no incentive to look for them in the SCENE I 


glossary. It is hoped that a glossary arranged as below will make it easy 

to see at a glance what words and phrases in any particular scene require] Hne line 

elucidation. A number of phrases are glossed by what seems to be, in 3 YARELY, emartly 32 apvanracr, help 

their context, the modern equivalent rather than by lexicographical] 23 HAND, handle 55 WIDE-cHOPP'p, wide-mouthed 
glossea on the words which compose them. 29 COMPLEXION, face 


have pionied, peonied, peoned, pansies pied, and, for willed, tulip’d, tilled, 


to have first the banks, then their brims (however described) and| 
then the betrimming of them with flowers for the cold nymphs’ 
crowns, whereas if the banks are first described as adorned with! 


For the ‘agricultural’ interpretation, which is, I think, the least! 


THE TEMPEST 


is at best dubious, namely, ‘all which it possesses’; I still believe 
that that is what Shakespeare meant, whether or not he wrote an 5 
which was omitted before the initial s of sha//; but there is no doubt 
that as they stand the words mean ‘all things that possess it.’ 

IV. i. 164. I thank thee, Ariel; the New Cambridge editors boldly 
tead I think thee. The emendation is brilliant, and graphically easy; 
the resultant reading is, I think, hopelessly un-Shakespearean, 
Ariel is too concrete a figure to be ‘thought’ into existence ot 
presence. But I am sure, too, that the New Cambridge editors are 
right in feeling that the line as it stands is suspect. 

IV. i. 184. O’er-stunk their feet; I do not think that there is any 
need for complicated emendations of feet to sweat, with the com- 
ment ‘their feet, being at the bottom of the pool, could hardly 
be offensive.’ For the matter of that, all of them was in the pool 
except their faces. I do not think that there is more to it than a 
compression; their feet are well submerged by the pool, which, 
anyway, is so foul that it is more unsavoury than their feet even 
if unsubmerged. 

IV. i. 231. Let's alone; if we are to emend, I would much prefer 
the /et ’# alone of Rowe (see 1. 223) to either /et’s along or /et’s all on. 

IV. i. 235. Mistress line . . .; it is important in the first place to 
realise that Stephano is addressing a lime tree and not a clothes- 
line; see 1. 193 above, and the /ine-grove of V. i. 10. In the second 
place, none of the explanations of the line-baldness joke which 
follows carry much conviction. I suspect that (Stephano being 
Stephano) they are all too delicate. 

IV. i. 239. Do, do; apparently pointless. The New Cambridge 
editors make the most attractive suggestion Do-de (see King Lear, 
Ill. iv. 57, in F). 

V. i. 60. (Now useless) bail; I retain F’s punctuation, since I think 
it is just explicable as a harsh instance of the omitted relative, i.e. 
‘thy brains which are seething.’ The reading of the for thy would 
make this easier. The usual reading is boil’d, but the New Cambridge 
editors read Now useless boil, i.e. ‘your brain is merely a tumour’; 
but the omission of a seems as harsh as that of which. 

V. i, 61. The New Cambridge editors adduce a number of earlier 
broken lines as evidence of revision or cutting; here they com- 
ment, ‘This broken line is too effective not to be intentional.’ Is 
the cake eaten or had? 

V. i. 145. and supportable . . .; the New Cambridge editors com- 
ment as follows:—‘Capell jestingly remarks that supportable is in- 
supportable. Perhaps the solution is to divide that word, retain the 
F deere for dear, and read Jess for Joss (an e:0 misprint, induced by the 
hypnotic influence of Joss thrice repeated in the preceding lines). 
Dere or deere =pain, injury, ». O.E.D., which quotes Chaucer, Malory, 
Chapman, etc. This would give us: 


As great to me as late, and support, able 
To make the dere less, have I means... 


i.e. Prospero says in effect: “I have means of support weaker than 
yours to comfort my sad heart; for I have lost my daughter—the 
only woman left to me.”’ But all the pother seems hardly worth 
while, since Prospero says exactly the same ‘in effect’ with the text 
as it stands, and the only real awkwardness, the accent on the first 
syllable of supportable, is left just where it was. (There is no awkward- 
ness in the accent on -ab/e, since this suffix is frequently, in Shakespeare, 
to be pronounced just like the plain adjective.) 

V. i. 174. Yes, for a score; the emendation Yet for Yes is commended 
as ‘self-evident.’ But is it even plausible? Miranda’s Yes picks up 
Ferdinand’s No two lines above, as the score of kingdoms picks up the 
world, 

Wrangle, however slight the support of dictionaries, must, I think, 
in the context mean ‘play false.’ And we should perhaps compare 
the very awkward wrong led in Antony and Cleopatra, III. vi. 80, where 
wrangled (in the above sense) would solve difficulties both of rhythm 
and meaning. 


SCENE II 
4 WELKIN, sky 65 From, outside 
13 FRAUGHTING, forming the freight | 70 MANAGE, management 
29 soIL, damage 71 THROUGH, amo: 
35 BOOTLEsS, profitless stcnorizs, ‘N. Italian states 
41 ovr, fully governed by princes’ 
53 SINCE, ago 72 prime, leading 


64 TEEN, trouble 81 tRasn, slow down a hound by 


THE TEMPEST 


Act I Sc. ii—continsed 


hanging weight on neck 

81 OVER-ToPrING, outstripping 
the rest 

9° cLosenzss, being a recluse 

92 O'ER-PRiz'D, surpassed in value 

97 BEING . . . LorDED, having 
gained control 

112 Dry, thirsty 

123 PREMIsEs, stipulated terms 

125 PRESENTLY, at once 


146 carcass or a Burt, ‘tub of a 
barrel’ 


157 UNDERGOING STOMACH, temper 
of endurance 

16§ steapep, helped 

194. TO POINT, precisely, ‘just so’ 

200 DISTINCTLY, separately 

207 corL, ado 


213 UP-8TARING, standing on end 


| Hine 
coat ‘ staring") 
218 susTiINING, surviving 
234 FLOTE, sea 
240 GLasEs, hours 
295 Hus, its 
311 miss do without 
317 QUAINT, ‘cute’ 
326 orciins, hedgehogs 
370 acuts, a disyllable 
379 FEATLY, neatly 
380 BURTHEN, chorus 
404 REMIMBER, recall 
406 Ows, owns 
413 BuT,except that 
417 NATIRAL, mortal 
424 PRINE, main 
431 meen pert sense of 


cy 
450 uNusy, difficult 
453 Ow'n, ownest 
467 FEAIUL, coward 
470 FROX _ warp, drop your 


(cf. modern use of an animal's grar 


Act Second 


SCENE I 


3 HINT, occasion, prompting 

18 porzar, orig. the German thaler 
95 Barz, ‘shut up’ 
104. RATE, reckoning 
128 mo, more (Eliz. plur.) 
137 cLoupy, sullen 
147 BOURN, boundary 
156 eNcinx, mechanism 

158 ro1son, plenty — 

168 SENSIBLE, sensitive 


242 NOTE, 1¢ws 


Posr, nessenger 
260 cHouss, jackdaw 
267 EATER, more smartly 
270 xing, ucerated chilblain 


27% pur METO, make me wear 


273 CANDIM, frozen 
279 winx, ileep 


283 TELL Tax CLocK, mark the time 


315 verizy, the truth 


GLOSSARY 


SCENE II 


39 GABERDINE, coat, cloak 
46 swapprr, deck-scrubber 
7. NEAT'S-LEATHER, cowhide 
87 CHAPs, jaws 

106 sIEGE, excrement, ‘stool’ 
121 Butt, barrel 

146 DRAWN, drunk 


3 BY INCH-MEAL, inch by inch (cf. 
‘ piecemeal’) 

5 URCHIN-sHOWs, goblin-shows (the 
bedgebog being the traditional 
embodiment of the devil) 

MOW, grimace 
a BOMBARD, large leather vessel 


Act Third 


8CENE I 


57 .1xx oF, be fond of 


2 s&Ts Orr, counterbalances 
79 WANT, lack 


50 GLASs, mirror 


SCENE II 


g srr, with fixed stare 63 Prep, motley 

12 sack, wine of sherry character patcH, clown 

16 STANDARD, standard-bearer (with | 67 quick Fresuxs, fresh springs 
pun in next line in sense of one | 70 sTocx-risH, salt-fish 
who can stand up) 80 murran, (cattle-) plague 

17 ust, like 9 wezanp, gullet — 

19 Go, walk 118 WHILE-ERE, a while ago 

32 NATURAL, idiot 151 TABORER, player of small drum 

§9 PARTY, person concerned 


wo 


SCENE II 
line line 
I BY’R LAKIN, by our lady-kin 60 PROPER, own 
§ ATTACH’D WITH, arrested by 65 powLe, feather 
21 DROLLERY, puppet-show 66 uxx, also 
32 GENTLE, in the ‘gentle’man sense | 85 BATED, scented 
48 PUTTER-OUT OF FIVE FOR ONE,| 99 BASS, give the ground-bass to 
gambling insurer against risks | 102 KUT ONE FIEND AT A TIME, 60 
of travel long as there is only one 
§4 TO, as its fiend at once 


31 


Act Fourth 


SCENE I! 


7 STRANGELY, rarely 


16 
18 


42 
47 
5° 
57 
63 
64 


68 


oo 
ny 


tine 


SANCTIMONIOUS, holy 
ASPERSION, sprinkling (holy go 
water) 98 
PRESENTLY, at once 110 
MOP AND Mow, grimaces 130 
CONCEIVE, understand 143 
COROLLARY, overplus 175 
STOVER, grass for hay 180 
PronEp, (?) dug deep 187 
TWILLeD, (?) ridged 193 
POLE-cLIPT, in which poles are | 236 
embraced by vines; or, en- | 261 
closed by poles 
nosky, shadowy 
Act Fifth 
8CENE 1} 
line 


4 SIXTH HOUR, six o'clock 
10 LINE-GROvE, lime-grove 
IT YOUR RELEASE, you release them 
17 EAVES OF REEDS, #.¢, thatched 


roofs 


24 PASSION, feel 
47 sPURS, roots 
64 wALt, let fall 


81 REASONABLE sHORE, shore of 
reason 
Epilogue 
13 WANT, lack 


82 scarr, adornment 
89 THaT, by which 


8CANDAL'D, scandalous 
MINION, darling 
Forson, abundance 
crisp, rippled 
PASSION, emotion 
TABOR, small drum 
Goss, gorse 

STALE, bait 

tine, lime-tree 
JERKIN, jacket 

parp, leopard 

cat 0’ MouNTAIN, wild-cat 


101 PRESENTLY, immediately 

223 GLasses, hours 

234 Mo, more (Eliz. plur.) 

240 MoPING, bemused 

247 INwEsT, trouble 

248 Picx’p Leisure, appointed time 


of leisure 


249 SINGLE, complete 
250 EVERY, every one of 
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INT RODUGHION 


With the exception of Hamlei probably no play has been subject 
to more confusion in interpretation than Julius Caesar. That such is 
the case may be a matter of wonder, for there are in this noble, stately 
tragedy no knotty psychological problems, and the line of the story is 
clear and direct. In all likelihood the trouble is that this play has been 
“studied” so widely in the grammar schools. I remember having been 
asked to read it innumerable times when I was a youngster ; because 
of my family’s locomotions I was forced to change schools often. 
It seems to me now that at every new school, no matter what the 
grade, I found myself reading Julius Caesar all over again. In the 
process I accumulated a vast amount of misinformation. It may 
indeed be impossible to present accurately to a child’s mind the mean- 
ing of a play whose hero, an exalted character, murders his best 
friend out of high principle. 

The title may be responsible for some of the errors. Incredibly 
enough, the play has been taugtt with Julius Caesar as the hero— 
though a moment’s reflection should have made it clear that the hero 
of a tragedy cannot be a man who disappears from the play when it 
is barely half over. The title is, however, a perfect one, for Caesar 
is the issue of the play; it is the alliance of the characters for or 
against him which makes the story. Shakespeare has done similarly in 
the Henry IV plays, where, too, King Henry is the issue but not the 
central character. 

But the most common error is to conceive Mark Antony as the 
hero. This mistake is no doubt a product of the fact that innumerable 
generations of unhappy youngsters have been required to memorize 
the eloquent “Friends, Romans, countrymen” speech. Antony is 
actually the villain of the piece. The scene with Octavius (generally 
overlooked) in which he cynicaly carves up in advance the future 
of Rome, and also makes plain his intention of dispensing with their 
ally Lepidus as soon as he has served his purpose, can leave no doubt 
that he is a self-seeking politician of no scruples, the kind the world 
is only too familiar with. 

This is, of course, not the Antony of Antony and Cleopatra, a 
noble and magnanimous and heroic figure. Shakespeare was a dram- 
atist, not an historian, and he wis in no way obligated to make the 
figure consistent between the plays. The stories and the situation are 
totally different, and we can only think of each Antony as a different 
person. If it makes anyone happier, it is possible to say that the 
Antony who gives up the world for love of Cleopatra is a much older 
man and is seen (as he is not at all in Julius Caesar) in terms of the 
love-relationship. But the apology is not necessary. These are two 
utterly different plays, and each Antony is, as he should be, the man 
required by the plot of each tragedy. 


The hero of Julius Caesar is, it ought to be superfluous to say, 


Brutus, a man whose friendship for Caesar has been genuine, but 
whose love of country and its liberty is even greater. He is among the 
most high-minded and is also the coldest of Shakespeare’s tragic 
heroes. He sees that Caesar is about to terminate five centuries of 
Roman freedom, and knows that the only way to save his country 
is to slay Caesar. 

But his thinking is too abstract for the realm of politics. His leading 
the conspiracy is an act of deep personal sacrifice, and because of that 
fact he will have nothing to do with tactics and expediency. He is 
sure that without them truth must triumph. He is blind to the 
possibility that in the political arena the speeches of a demagogue like 
Antony can make short work of truth. (The twentieth century has 
afforded us examples aplenty of this grim fact.) 

No figure in the play has been more outrageously distorted than 
that of Cassius. His devotion to the cause of Roman liberty is no less 
than that of Brutus. But superficially he seems less noble than Brutus 
only because he is more human and more practical. If his advice had 
been taken—for unlike Brutus he is not deceived because Antony 
has the popular reputation of being no more than a pleasure-seeking 
playboy—the conspirators might have been successful in the end, and 
Rome’s political liberty kept safe. But Cassius loves Brutus, is in 
awe of his purity of mind, and allows himself to be dissuaded, against 
his own better judgment, from taking the necessary precautions 
against Antony. Cassius is a warm and, actually, far more likable 
(if somewhat less admirable) man than Brutus just because he is 
more human. He frankly hates Caesar as a man; Brutus will not 
allow personal feelings to have anything to do with the principle at 
stake, Rome’s liberty. 

Caesar himself is depicted just short of caricature. He is pompous, 
arrogant, self-important, and well on the way to thinking himself 
something of a god. He has a blood-chilling resemblance to dictators 
we have known in our own time. It seems to me that Julius Caesar is 
a play that should strike us with greater impact than it could possibly 
have done to any preceding century. Once again we behold the mys- 
tery of Shakespeare’s clairvoyancy, eras in advance of his own times. 

In the Living Shakespeare recording John Moffatt communicates 
the right tone to Caesar: he makes him the arrogant, purely political 
creature that Shakespeare created. Patrick Wymark’s Brutus is a 
clear depiction of the philosopher out of his depth in political in- 
trigue. Brian Haines’ Casca and Jennie Goossens’ Calpurnia are 
admirable. Peter Finch does full justice to the oratorical eloquence of 
the unscrupulous Antony. 


BERNARD GREBANIER, ; 
author of The Heart of Hamlet, The Truth 
about Shylock, etc. 


JULIUS CAESAR 


ACTING VERSION 


(May be used by schools and ama- 
teur groups without permission.) 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


JuLius CAESAR. 


A Soothsayer. 


with Lepidus, triumvirs | TrTIN1us : ¢ 
Ocrarvius CaEsAR, aie ” | friends to Brutus and Cassius. 
after the death of Julius | MEssaLa, 
Maras ANTONIUS, 
Caesar. CLITUS, 
PuBLWs, @ senator. STRATO, 
Maras Brutus, VARRO, servants to Brutus. 
CAssIJs, CLAUDIUS, 
Casca, with Ligarius, conspir- | Lucius, 
TREBCNIUS, ators against Julius PINDARUS, servant to Cassius. 


Decits Brutus, Caesar. 
MeETeE:LUS CIMBER, 


CINNa, 


CaLPURNIA, wife to Caesar. 


Senators, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, &c. 


ScENE: Rome ; the neighbourhood of Sardis; 
the neighbourhood of Philippi. 


————~ 


Ate Lt ONE 
Crowd noise. Crowd noise. 
Caes. Calpurnia! Soo. Caesar! 
Casc Peace, ho! Caesar speaks. Caes. Ha! who calls? 
Caes Calpurnia! Casc. Bid every noise be still: peace yet again! 
Cal. Here, my lord. Caes. Who is it in the press that calls on me? 
Caes. Stand you directly ia Antonius’ way, I hear a tongue shriller than all the music 
When he doth run his course. Antonius! Cry “Caesar.” Speak; Caesar is turn’d to hear. 
Ant. Caesar, my lord? Soo. Beware the ides of March. 
Caes. Forget not in your seed, Antonius, Caes. What man is that? 
To touch Calpurnia; for our elders say, Bru. A soothsayer bids you beware the ides of March. ~ 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, Caes. Set him before me, let me see his face. 
Shake off their sterile curse. Cas. Fellow, come from the throng, look upon Caesar. 
Ant. I shall remember: Caes. What say’st thou to me now? speak once again. 
When Caesar says “do this,” it is perform’d. Soo. Beware the ides of March. 
Caes. Set on, and leave noceremony out. Caes. He is a dreamer, let us leave him: pass. 


6 ACT ONE Jutius CAESAR ACT ONE 7 


JuLius CAESAR 


Nar. Caesar, Antony and their companions leave for the games. I was born free as Caesar, so were you, Is like to lay upon us. him, he put it by with the back of his hand, thus, and 


Cassius and Brutus remain behind. We both have fed as well, and we can both Cas. Iam glad that my weak words then the people fell a-shouting. 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he: Have struck but thus much show of fire from Brutus. Bru. What was the second noise for? 
Cas. Will you go see the order of the course, Brutus? For once, upon a raw and gusty day, Bru. The games are done, and Caesar is returning. Casc. Why, for that too. 
Bru. Not I, Cassius. The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, Cas. As they pass by, pluck Casca by the sleeve, Cas. They shouted thrice: what was the last cry for? 
Cas. I pray you do. Caesar said to me, ‘““Dar’st thou, Cassius, now And he will (after his sour fashion) tell you Casc. Why, for that too. 
Bru. Jam not gamesome: I do lack some part Leap in with me into this angry flood, What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. Bru. Was the crown offered him thrice? 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. And swim to yonder point?” Upon the word, Casc. Ay, marry, was ’t, and he put it by thrice, every time 
Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires: Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, Re-enter Caesar and his train. gentler than other; and at every putting by, mine honest 
I'll leave you. And bade him follow: so indeed he did. neighbours shouted. 
Cas. Brutus, I do observe you now of late: The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it | Bru. I will do so: butlook you, Cassius, Cas. Who offer’d him the crown? 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, The angry spot doth glow on Caesar’s brow, Casc. Why, Antony. 
And show of love, as I was wont to have: And stemming it with hearts of controversy; And all the rest bok like a chidden train: Cas. Will you sup with me to-night, Casca? 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand But ere we could arrive the point propos’d, Calpurnia’s cheek is pale, and Cicero Casc. No, I am promis’d forth. 
Over your friend, that loves you. Caesar cried, “Help me, Cassius, or I sink!” Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes Cas. Will you dine with me to-morrow? 
Bru. Cassius, I (as Aeneas, our great ancestor, As we have seen him in the Capitol, Casc. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, and your dinner 
Be not deceiv’d: if I have veil’d my look, Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder | Being cross’d in conference by some senators. worth the eating. 
I turn the trouble of my countenance The old Anchises bear) so, from the waves of Tiber | Cas. Casca will tell us what the matter is. Cas. Good, I will expect you. 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am Did I the tired Caesar: and this man Caes. Antonius! Casc. Do so: farewell, both. 
Of late, with passions of some difference, Is now become a god, and Cassius is Ant. Caesar? Exit. 
Conceptions only proper to myself, A wretched creature, and must bend his body, Caes. Let me have men about me that are fat, Bru. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be! 
Which give some soil perhaps to my behaviours; If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. Sleek-headed mea, and such as sleep o’ nights: He was quick metal when he went to school. 
But let not therefore my good friends be griev’d Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look, Cas. So is he now, in execution 
(Among which number, Cassius, be you one) Shout. Flourish. He thinks too mach: such men are dangerous. Of any bold or noble enterprise, 
Nor construe any further my neglect, Ant. Fear him not, Caesar, he’s not dangerous, However he puts on this tardy form: 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, Bru. Another general shout? He is a noble Ronan, and well given. This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. I do believe that these applauses are Caes. Would he were fatter! but I fear him not: Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
Cas. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your passion, For some new honours, that are heap’d on Caesar. Yet if my name vere liable to fear, With better appetite. 
By means whereof, this breast of mine hath buried Cas. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world I do not know tke man I should avoid Bru. And so it is. For this time I will leave you: 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. Like a Colossus, and we petty men So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much, To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about } He is a great observer, and he looks I will come home to you; or, if you will, 
Flourish and shout. To find ourselves dishonourable graves. Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays, Come home to me, and I will wait for you. 
Men at some time are masters of their fates: As thou dost, Artony; he hears no music: Cas. I will do so: till then, think of the world. 
Bru. What means this shouting? I do fear, the people The fault (dear Brutus) is not in our stars, ' Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
Choose Caesar for their king. But in ourselves, that we are underlings. As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit Fit Braltas: 
Cas. Ay, do you fear it? Brutus and Caesar: what should be in that Caesar? That could be mov’d to smile at any thing. 
Then must I think you would not have it so. Why should that name be sounded more than yours? | Such men as he te never at heart’s ease, Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet I see 
When could they say (till now) that talk’d of Rome, Whiles they behold a greater than themselves, Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
Flourish and shout. That her wide walks encompass’d but one man? And therefore are they very dangerous. From that it is dispos’d: therefore, it is meet 
Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d, That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 
Bru. I would not, Cassius, yet I love him well: When there is in it but one only man. Than what I fear: for always I am Caesar. For who so firm that cannot be seduc’d? 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long? O, you and I have heard our fathers say, Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, Caesar doth bear me hard, but he loves Brutus. 
What is it, that you would impart to me? There was a Brutus once, that would have brook’d And tell me truly, what thou think’st of him. If L were Barras now, and le were Camios, 
If it be aught toward the general good, The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome, He should not humour me. I will this night, 
Set honour in one eye, and death i’ the other, As easily as a king. Sennet. Exeunt Caesar and all his train but Casca. In several hands, in at his windows throw, 
And I will look on both indifferently : Bru. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous; As if they came from several citizens, 
For let the gods so speed me, as I love a oe ae aes a Casc. You pull’d me by the cloak, would you speak with me? Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
The name of honour more than I fear death. -How I have thought of this, and of these times, Bru. Ay, Casca, tell us what hath chanc’ d to-day That Rome holds of his name: wherein obscurely 
I shall recount hereafter. For this present, : Caesar’s ambition shall be glanced at. 
' : : That Caesar looks so sad. & 
Flourish and shout. : a ae paige 7 pea SARcahal” Casc. Why, you were vith him, were you not? And after this, let Caesar seat him sure, 
Cas. I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, I aioe der; whit ~ habe to say, ‘ Bru. I should not ther ask Casca what had chanc’d. For we will shake him, or worse days endure. ein 


As well as I do know your outward favour. 
Well, honour is the subject of my story: 

I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life: but, for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 

In awe of such a thing as I myself. 


I will with patience hear, and find a time 

Both meet to hear, and answer such high things. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this: 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 


Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions, as this time 


Casc. Why, there was a crown offer’d him: and being offer’d 


Nar. 


Bru. 


Luc. 
Bru. 


Luc. 


Bru. 
Luc. 
Bru. 
Luc. 


Bru. 


JuLius CAESAR 


ACT TWO 


Brutus is troubled by the proposed conspiracy and spends 
a sleepless night. 


Sound of knocking. 


What, Lucius, ho! 

I cannot, by the progress of the stars, 

Give guess how near to day. Lucius, I say! 

I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly. 
When, Lucius, when? awake, I say! what, Lucius! 


Enter Lucius. 
Call’d you, my lord? 
Go to the gate; somebody knocks. 


Exit Lucius. 


Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar 
Ihave not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 

And the first motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream: 

The Genius, and the mortal instruments 

Are then in council; and the state of a man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection. 


Re-enter Lucius. 


Sir, ’tis your brother Cassius at the door, 
Who doth desire to see you. 

Is he alone? 
No, sir, there are moe with him. 

Do you know them? 
No, sir, their hats are pluck’d about their ears, 
And half their faces buried in their cloaks, 
That by no means I may discover them, 
By any mark of favour. 
Let ’em enter: 


Exit Lucius. 


They are the faction. O conspiracy, 

Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are most free? O then, by day 

Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 

To mask thy monstrous visage? Seek none, conspiracy, 
Hide it in smiles and affability : 

For if thou put thy native semblance on, 

Not Erebus itself were dim enough 

To hide thee from prevention. 


Enter the conspirators, Cassius, Casca, Decius, 
Cinna, Metellus Cimber, and Trebonius. 


Bru. 


Cas. 


Bru. 


I think we are too bold upon your rest: 
Good morrow, Brutus, do we trouble you? 
I have been up this hour, awake all night: 
Know I these men that come along with you? 
Yes, every man of them; and no man here 
But honours you; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. 
Brutus! 

He is welcome hither. 
This, Decius Brutus. 
Brutus! 

He is welcome too. 
This, Casca— 
Brutus! 

this, Cinna— 
Brutus! 

and this, Metellus Cimber. 
Brutus! 
They are all welcome. 
What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night? 
Shall I entreat a word? 


They whisper. 


Here lies the east: doth not the day break here? 


. No. 


O, pardon, sir, it doth; and yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are messengers of day. 
Give me your hands all over, one by one. 
And let us swear our resolution. 
Shall no man else be touch’d, but only Caesar? 
Decius, well urg’d: I think it is not meet 
Mark Antony, so well belov’d of Caesar, 
Should outlive Caesar; we shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver: and you know, his means, 
If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
As to annoy us all: which to prevent, 
Let Antony and Caesar fall together. 
Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius, 
To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs; 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him; 
For he can do no more than Caesar’s arm, 
When Caesar’s head is off. 

Yet I fear him, 
For in the ingrafted love he bears to Caesar— 
Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him: 
If he love Caesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself; take thought and die for Caesar, 
And that were much he should; for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company. 
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There is no fear in him; let him not die, 
For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. 


Clock strikes. 


Peace! count the clock. 
The clock hath stricken three. 
*Tis time to part. 
We'll leave you, Brutus, 
And, friends, disperse yourselves; but all remember 
What you have siid, and show youtselves true Romans. 
Good gentlemen. look fresh and merrily, 
Let not our looks put on our purposes; 
But bear it as out Roman actors do, 
With untir’d spitits, and formal constancy, 
And so good moirow to you every one. 
Good morrow. 


Exeunt. 


Caesar has also passed a restless night. 


. Ner heaven, norearth, have been at peace to-night: 


Thrice hath Calpurnia in her sleep cried out, 
“Help, ho! they nurder Caesar!” Who's within? 


Enter a Servant. 
My lord. 


Go bid the priests do present sacrifice, 
And bring me their opinions of success. 


I will, my lord. Exit. 


Enter Calpurnia. 


What mean you,Caesar? think you to walk forth? 
You shall not sti: out of your house to-day. 
Caesar shall forth; the things that threaten’d me 
Ne’er look’d buton my back: when they shall see 
The face of Caesir, they are vanished. 
Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies, 
Yet now they frizht me: there is one within, 
Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 
Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 
A lioness hath waelped in the streets, 
And graves have yawn’d, and yielded up their dead; 
Fierce fiery warr.ors fight upon the clouds 
In ranks and squidrons and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol; 
The noise of batile hurtled in the air; 
Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan, 
And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets. 
O Caesar, these things are beyond all use, 
And I do fear them. 

What can be avoided 
Whose end is purpos’d by the mighty gods? 
Yet Caesar shall go forth; for these predictions 
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Are to the world in general as to Caesar. 

When beggars die, there are no comets seen, 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 
Cowards die many times before their death, 

The valiant never taste of death but once: 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear, 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 


Re-enter Servant. 


What say the augurers? 

They would not have you to stir forth today. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 
They could not find a heart within the beast. 
The gods do this in shame of cowardice: 
Caesar should be a beast without a heart 
If he should stay at home today for fear: 
No, Caesar shall not: Danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he: 
We are two lions litter’d in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible, 
And Caesar shall go forth. 

Alas, my lord, 
Your wisdom is consum’d in confidence: 
Do not go forth to-day: call it my fear, 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 
We'll send Mark Antony to the senate-house, 
And he shall say you are not well to-day: 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 
Mark Antony shall say I am not well, 
And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. 


Enter Decius. 


Here’s Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so. 
Caesar, all hail! good-morrow, worthy Caesar, 
I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 
And you are come in very happy time, 
To bear my greeting to the senators, 
And tell them that I will not come to-day: 
Cannot, is false; and that I dare not, falser: 
I will not come to-day, tell them so, Decius. 
Say he is sick. 

Shall Caesar send a lie? 
Have I in conquest stretch’d mine arm so far, 
To be afear’d to tell graybeards the truth? 
Decius, go tell them, Caesar will not come. 
Most mighty Caesar, let me know some cause, 
Lest I be laugh’d at when I tell them so. 
The cause is in my will, I will not come, 
That is enough to satisfy the senate. 
But, for your private satisfaction, 
Because I love you, I will let you know. 
Calpurnia here, my wife, stays me at home: 
She dreamt to-night she saw my statue, 
Which, like a fountain, with an hundred spouts 
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Did run pure blood; and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it: 
And these does she apply, for warnings and portents 
And evils imminent; and on her knee 

Hath begg’d, that I will stay at home to-day. 
This dream is all amiss interpreted, 

It was a vision fair and fortunate: 

Your statue spouting blood in many pipes, 

In which so many smiling Romans bath’d, 
Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood, and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relics, and cognizance. 

This by Calpurnia’s dream is signified. 

And this way have you well expounded it. 

I have, when you have heard what I can say: 
And know it now, the senate have concluded 

To give this day a crown to mighty Caesar. 

If you shall send them word you will not come, 
Their minds may change. Besides, it were a mock 
Apt to be render’d, for some one to say, 

“Break up the senate till another time, 

When Caesar’s wife shall meet with better dreams.” 
If Caesar hide himself, shall they not whisper, 
“Lo, Caesar is afraid”? 

Pardon me, Caesar, for my dear, dear love 

To your proceeding bids me tell you this; 

And reason to my love is liable. 

How foolish do your fears seem now, Calpurnia! 
Iam ashamed I did yield to them. 

Give me my robe, for I will go. 


ACT 


Caesar, having brushed aside Calpurnia’s fears, goes to 
the senate. 


. The ides of March are come. 


Ay, Caesar, but not gone. 

Where is Metellus Cimber? Let him go, 
And presently prefer his suit to Caesar. 

He is address’d: press near, and second him. 
Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 


. Are we all ready? What is now amiss 


That Caesar and his senate must redress? 
Most high, most mighty, and most puissant Caesar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heart:— (kneeling) 
I must prevent thee, Cimber. 
These couchings, and these lowly courtesies, 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 
And turn pre-ordinance, and first decree 
Into the law of children. Be not fond, 
To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood 
That will be thaw’d from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools, I mean, sweet words, 
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Enter Publius, Brutus, Metellus, Casca, 
Trebonius, Cinna, and Ligariuts. 


And look where Publius is come to fetch me. 
Good morrow, Caesar. 

Welcome, Publius. 
What, Brutus, are you stirr’d so early too? 
Good morrow, Casca: Caius Ligarius, 
Caesar was ne’er so much your enemy 
As that same ague which hath made you lean. 
What is’t o’clock? 
Caesar, ’tis strucken eight. 
I thank you for your pains and courtesy. 


Enter Antony. 


See, Antony, that revels long o’nights, 
Is notwithstanding up. Good morrow, Antony. 
So to most noble Caesar. 
Bid them prepare within: 
I am to blame to be thus waited for. 
Now, Cinna, now, Metellus: what, Trebonius! 
I have an hour’s talk in store for you; 
Remember that you call on me today: 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 
Caesar, I will: (aside) and so near will I be, 
That your best friends shall wish I had been further. 
Good friends, go in, and taste some wine with me; 
And we (like friends) will straightway go together. 
Exeunt. 


THREE 


Low-crooked court’sies and base spaniel-fawning : 
Thy brother by decree is banished: 

If thou dost bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 

I spurn thee like a cur out of my way: 

Know, Caesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 

Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 

To sound more sweetly in great Caesar’s ear 

For the repealing of my banish’d brother? 

I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Caesar: 
Desiring thee, that Publius Cimber may 

Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 


. What, Brutus? 


Pardon, Caesar; Caesar, pardon: 
As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 


I could be well mov’d, if I were as you; , 


If I could pray to move, prayers would move me: 
But I am constant as the northern star, 

Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 

There is no fellow in the firmament. 

The skies are painted with unnumber’d sparks, 
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. Et tu, Brute? Then fall, Ciesar! 


They all are fire, and every one doth shine; 
But, there’s but one in all doth hold his place. 
So, in the world; ’tis furnish’d well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive; 
Yet in the number, I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshak’d of motion: and that I am he, 
Let me a little show it, even in this; 
That I was constant Cimber should be banish’d, 
And constant do remain tokeep him so. 
O Caesar,— 

Hence! wilt thou lift up Olympus? 
Great Caesar,— 

Doth not Erutus bootless kneel? 

Speak, hands, for me! 


They stab Caesar. 


Dies 
Liberty, freedom! Tyranny is dead, 

Run hence, proclaim, cry itabout the streets. 

Some to the common pulpits, and cry out, 

“Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement!” 

People and senators, be no: affrighted ; 

Fly not, stand still: ambition’s debt is paid. 


Enter Antony. 


But here comes Antony. Welcome, Mark Antony. 
O mighty Caesar! dost than lie so low? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
Shrunk to this little measure? Fare thee well. 
Let each man render me hs bloody hand. 
Friends I am with you all,and love you all, 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 
Why, and wherein, Caesar was dangerous. 
Or else were this a savage ipectacle: 
Our reasons are so full of ood regard, 
That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 
You should be satisfied. 
That’s all I seek, 
And am moreover suitor, that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place, 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 
You shall, Mark Antony. 
Brutus, a word with you: 
(aside to Brutus) You know not what you do, do not 
consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral: 
Do you know how much tie people may be mov’d 
By that which he will utter? 
By your pardon: 
I will myself into the pulpit first, 
And show the reason of our Caesar’s death. 
What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave, and by permission; 
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And that we are contented Caesar shall 
Have all true rites, and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more than do us wrong. 
I know not what may fall, I like it not. 
Mark Antony, here take you Caesar’s body: 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 
But speak all good you can devise of Caesar, 
And say you do’t by our permission; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral. And you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 
After my speech is ended. 

Be it so; 
I do desire no more. 
Prepare the body, then, and follow us. 


Exeunt all but Antony. 


O pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers! 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood! 
Over thy wounds, now do I prophesy, 
(Which like dumb mouths do ope their ruby lips 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue) 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men; 
Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife, 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy; 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 
And dreadful objects so familiar, 
That mothers shall but smile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter’d with the hands of war; 
All pity chok’d with custom of fell deeds, 
And Caesar’s spirit ranging for revenge, 
With Ate by his side, come hot from hell, 
Shall in these confines, with a monarch’s voice, 
Cry “Havoc,” and let slip the dogs of war, 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
_With carrion men, groaning for burial. 
Exit with Caesar’s body. 


Crowd noise. 


We will be satisfied; let us be satisfied. 

Then follow me, and give me audience, friends. 

And public reasons shall be rendered 

Of Caesar’s death. 

The noble Brutus is ascended: silence! 

Be patient till the last. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers, hear me for my cause, 
and be silent, that you may hear. If there be any in this. 
assembly, any dear friend of Caesar’s, to him I say, that 
Brutus’ love to Caesar was no less than his. If then, that 
friend demand, why Brutus rose against Caesar, this is my 
answer: not that I lov’d Caesar less, but that I lov’d Rome 
more. Had you rather Caesar were living, and die all 
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slaves; than that Caesar were dead, to live all free-men? 
As Caesar lov’d me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, 
I repoice at it; as he was valiant, I honour him: but, as 
he was ambitious, I slew him. There is tears, for his love: 
joy, for his fortune: honour, for his valour: and death, 
for his ambition. Who is here so base, that would be a 
bondman? If any, speak, for him have I offended. Who 
is here so rude, that would not be a Roman? If any, speak, 
for him have I offended. Who is here so vile, that will not 
love his country? If any, speak, for him have I offended. 
I pause for a reply. 

None, Brutus, none, none, none... 

Then none have I offended. 


Enter Antony and others, with Caesar’s body. 


Here comes his body, mourn’d by Mark Antony, who, 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the 
benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth, as 
which of you shall not? With this I depart, that, as I slew 
my best lover for the good of Rome, I have the same 
dagger for myself, when it shall please my country to need 
my death. 

Live, Brutus, live, live! 


Confused shouts. 


My countrymen,— 
Peace! silence! Brutus speaks. 
Peace, ho! 
Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And (for my sake) stay here with Antony: 
Do grace ta Caesar’s corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Caesar’s glories, which Mark Antony 
(By our permission) is allow’d to make. 
I do entreat you, not a man depart, 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. 
Exit. 
Confused shouts. 


Peace! let us hear what Antony can say. 
You gentle Romans,— 
Peace, ho! let us hear him. 
Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears: 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him: 
The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones, 
So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious: 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Caesar answer’d it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 
(For Brutus is an honourable man, 
So are they all, all honourable men) 
Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me; 
But Brutus says he was ambitious, 
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And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept: 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff, 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see, that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious: 

And sure he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am, to speak what I do know: 

You all did love him once, not without cause, 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for him? 
O judgement! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason. Bear with me, 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 
And I must pause. 


Confused murmurs. 


There’s not a nobler man in Rome than Antony. 
Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 

But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 

Have stood against the world: now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

O masters! if I were dispos’d to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong: 
Who (you all know) are honourable men. 

I will not do them wrong: I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 

But here’s a parchment, with the seal of Caesar, 
I found it in his closet, ’tis his will: 

Let but the commons hear this testament 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read) 
And they would go and kiss dead Caesar’s wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 

Unto their issue. 

We'll hear the will, read it, Mark Antony. 

The will, the will! we will hear Caesar’s will. 
Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it. 
It is not meet you know how Caesar lov’d you: 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men: 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 

’Tis good you know not that you are his heirs, 
For if you should, oh, what would come of it? 
Read the will, we'll hear it, Antony: 

You shall read us the will, Caesar’s will. 


Crowd noise. 
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Will you be patien:? will you stay awhile? 
Ihave o’ershot myself to tell you of it; 

I fear I wrong the honourable men, 

Whose daggers have stabb’d Caesar; I do fear it. 
The will! the testament! 

You will compel me then to read the will: 

Then make a ring zbout the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will: 
Shall I descend? ard will you give me leave? 
Ay, come down. 


He comes down from the pulpit. 


Room for Antony,most noble Antony. 

Nay, press not so upon me, stand far off. 

Stand back: room, bear back. 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle; I remember 

The first time ever Caesar put it on, 

*T was on a summer's evening in his tent, 

That day he overcane the Nervii: 

Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: 
See what a rent theenvious Casca made: 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d, 
And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blocd of Caesar follow’d it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d 

If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no: 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel. 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar lov’d him: 
This was the most inkindest cut of all. 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more ¢rong than traitors’ arms, 


Quite vanquish’d him: then burst his mighty heart, 


And in his mantle nuffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey’s statué 


(Which all the while ran blood) great Caesar fell. 


O what a fall was tiere, my countrymen! 

Then I, and you, ard all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 

O now you weep, and I perceive you feel 

The dint of pity: these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what weep you, when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded? Look you here, 
Here is himself, marr’d as you see with traitors. 


. We will be reveng’d. 
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Revenge! About! Seek! Burn! Fire! Kill! Slay! Let not 


a traitor live! 
Stay, countrymen. 
Peace there! hear the noble Antony. 


We'll hear him, we'll follow him, we’ll die with him. 
Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 


To such a sudden flood of mutiny: 
They that have done this deed are honourable; 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 


‘That made them de it: they are wise and honourable, 


And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts, 
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Iam no orator, as Brutus is; 
But (as you know me all) a plain blunt man 


That love my friend, and that they knew full well, 


That gave me public leave to speak of him: 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know, 
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Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 


And bid them speak for me: but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

We'll mutiny. 

We'll burn the house of Brutus. 

Away then, come, seek the conspirators, 

Yet hear me, countrymen, yet hear me speak. 
Peace, ho! Hear Antony, most noble Antony! 
Why, friends, you go to do you know not what: 
Wherein hath Caesar thus desery’d your loves? 
Alas, you know not, I must tell you then: 

You have forgot the will I told you of. 

Most true, the will, let’s stay and hear the will. 
Here is the will, and under Caesar’s seal: 

To every Roman citizen he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 
Most noble Caesar, we'll revenge his death. 

O royal Caesar! 

Hear me with patience. 

Peace! 

Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber, he hath left them you, 

And to your heirs for ever; common pleasures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Caesar! when comes such another? 
Never, never. Come, away, away! 

We'll burn his body in the holy place, 

And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 
Take up the body. 

Go fetch fire. 

Pluck down benches. 

Pluck down forms, windows, anything. 


Exeunt Citizens with the body. 


Now let it work: mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt. 


Enter a Servant. 


How now, fellow? 


Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 
Where is he? 

He and Lepidus are at Caesar’s house. 
And thither will I straight, to visit him: 
He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 
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And in this mood will give us any thing. 
I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 


Brutus and Cassius flee from Rome and raise a rebel army. 


Come in, Titinius! 
Enter Titinius, with Messala. 


Welcome, good Messala. 
Now sit we close about this taper here, 
And call in question our necessities. 
Messala, I have here received letters, 
That young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 
Myself have letters of the selfsame tenour. 
What do you think, Cassius, 
Of marching to Philippi presently? 
I do not think it good. 
Your reason? 
This it is: 
’Tis better that the enemy seek us, 
So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 
Doing himself offence, whilst we, lying still, 
Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 
Good reasons must of force give place to better: 
The people ’twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a fore’d affection; 
For they have grudg’d us contribution: 
The enemy, marching along by them, 
By them shall make a fuller number up, 
Come on refresh’d, new-added, and encourag’d; 
From which advantage shall we cut him off, 
If at Philippi we do face him there, 


These people at our back. 
Hear me, good brother. 


Under your pardon. You must note beside, 
That we have tried the utmost of our friends; 
Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe, 
The enemy increaseth every day, 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat, 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures. 
Then, with your will, go on; 
We'll along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi. 


Exeunt. 


Ant. Belike they had some notice of the people, 
How I had mov’d them. Bring me to Octavius. 
FOUR 
Bru. The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And nature must obey necessity, 
Which we will niggard with a little rest. 
There is no more to say. 
Cas. No more; good night; 
Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence. 
Bru. Lucius, my gown. Farewell, good Messala, 
Good night, Titinius: noble, noble Cassius, 
Good night, and good repose. 
Cas. Good night, my lord. 
Bru Good night, good brother. 
ate | Good night, Lord Brutus. 
Bru Farewell, every one. 
Exeunt all but Brutus. 
Nar. Brutus goes to bed but cannot sleep. 
Wind noise. Enter the Ghost of Caesar. 
Bru. How ill this taper burns! Ha! who comes here? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
It comes upon me: art thou any thing? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 
That mak’st my blood cold, and my hair to stare? 
Speak to me, what thou art. 
Gho. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 
Bru. Why com’st thou? 
Gho. To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi. 
Bru. Well; then I shall see thee again? 
Gho. Ay, at Philippi. 
Bru. Why, I will see thee at Philippi then. (Exit Ghost) 
Now I have taken heart, thou vanishest. 
Ill spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. 
Boy, Lucius! Varro! Claudius! Sirs, awake! 
Why did you so cry out, sirs, in your sleep? 
= | pia we, my lord? 
Cla. : 
Bru Ay: saw you anything? 
Var. No, my lord, I saw nothing. 
Cla. Nor I, my lord. 
Bru. Go, and commend me to my brother Cassius; 
Bid him set on his powers betimes before, 
And we will follow. 
oy ; } It shall be done, my lord. 


Jutius CaEsaR 


Exeunt. 
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Cas. 


Ant. 


Bru. 


Ant. 


Bru. 


Oct. 


Ant. 


Oct. 


The rival generals meet at Philippi. On the one side, 
Brutus and Cassus—on the other, Octavius Caesar and 


Mark Antony. 


Mark Antony, shill we give sign of battle? 
No, Caesar, we will answer on their charge. 
Make forth, the generals would have some words. 
Words before blews: is it so, countrymen? 
Not that we love words better, as you do. 
Good words are hetter than bad strokes, Octavius. 
In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good words: 
Witness the hole you made in Caesar’s heart, 
Crying, “Long live! hail, Caesar!” 
Antony, 

The posture of ycur blows are yet unknown 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
And leave them honeyless. 

Not stingless too. 
Oh, yes, and soundless too. 
For you have stoln their buzzing, Antony, 
And very wisely tareat before you sting. 
Villains, you did aot so, when your vile daggers 
Hack’d one another in the sides of Caesar: 


You show’d your teeth like apes, and fawn’d like hounds, 


And bow’d like bondmen, kissing Caesar’s feet; 
Whilst damned Gasca, like a cur, behind 

Struck Caesar on the neck. O you flatterers! 
Flatterers? Now, Brutus, thank yourself, 

This tongue had sot offended so today, 

If Cassius might Lave rul’d. 

Come, come, the cause. If arguing make us sweat, 
The proof of it wll turn to redder drops: 
Look, 

I draw a sword against conspirators, 

When think you that the sword goes up again? 
Never, till Caesar's three and thirty wounds 

Be well aveng’d; or till another Caesar 


Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. 
Caesar, thou canst not die by traitors’ hands, 


Unless thou bring’st them with thee. 
So I hope; 

I was not born to die on Brutus’ sword. 
O, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain, 
Young man, thou couldst not die more honourable. 
A peevish schoolboy, worthless of such honour, 
Join’d with a masquer and a reveller! 
Old Cassius still! 

Come, Antony; away! 
Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth; 
If you dare fight today, come to the field: 
If not, when you have stomachs. 


Exeunt Octavius, Antony, and their army. 


Why, now, blow wind, swell billow, and swim bark! 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 
Messala! 


Mes. 


Cas. 


Cas. 


Bru. 


Bru. 


Bru. 


ACT FIVE 


What says my general? 
Messala, 

This is my birth-day; as this very day 

Was Cassius born. Give me thy hand, Messala: 
Be thou my witness, that against my will 

(As Pompey was) am I compell’d to set 

Upon one battle all our liberties. 

Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell, and there they perch’d, 
Gorging and feeding from our soldiers’ hands, 
Who to Philippi here consorted us: 

This morning they are fled away and gone, 
And in their steads do ravens, crows, and kites 
Fly o’er our heads, and downward look on us, 
As we were sickly prey; their shadows seem 

A canopy most fatal, under which 

Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost. 
Believe not so. 

I but believe it partly, 
For I am fresh of spirit, and resolv’d 
To meet all perils very constantly. 
Now, most noble Brutus, 

The gods today stand friendly, that we may, 
Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age! 

But, since the affairs of men rests still incertain, 
Let’s reason with the worst that may befall. 

If we do lose this battle, then is this 

The very last time we shall speak together : 
What are you then determined to do? 

Even by the rule of that philosophy, 

By which I did blame Cato, for the death 
Which he did give himself: I know not how, 
But I do find it cowardly and vile. 

For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 

The time of life, arming myself with patience 
To stay the providence of some high powers, 
That govern us below. 

Then, if we lose this battle, 

You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the streets of Rome? 

No, Cassius, no: think not, thou noble Roman, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome; 

He beats too great a mind. But this same day 
Must end that work the ides of March begun. 
And whether we shall meet again, I know not: 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take: 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius! 

If we do meet again, why, we shall smile; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus! 
If we do meet again, we'll smile indeed; 
If not, ’tis true, this parting was well made. 
Why then, lead on. Oh, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business, ere it come! 
But it sufficeth, that the day will end, 
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And then the end is known. Come, ho! away! Exéunt. 
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Pin. 


Cas. 


Tit. 
Cas. 


Tit. 


Cas. 


Pin. 
Cas. 
Pin. 


Cas. 


Pin. 
Cas. 


ACT FIVE 


Sound of battle. Enter Cassius, Titinius, 
and Pindarus. 


Fly further off, my lord, fly further off; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord: 
Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off. 
This hill is far enough. Look, look, Titinius, 
Are those my teits where I perceive the fire? 
They are, my lord. 
Titinius, if thou lovest me, 
Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurs in him, 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops 
And here again, that I may rest assur’d 
Whether yond troops are friend or enemy. 
I will be here again, even with a thought. 
Exit. 
Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill, 
My sight was ever thick: regard Titinius, 
And tell me what thou not’st about the field. 
This day I breathed first, time is come around, 
And where I did begin, there shall I end, 
My life is run his compass. Sirrah, what news? 
(above) O my lord! 
What news? 
(above) Titinius is enclosed round about 
With horsemen, that make to him on the spur, 
Yet he spurs on. Now they are almost on him: 
Now, Titinius! Now some light: Oh, he lights too. 
He’s ta’en. (Shout.) And, hark! they shout for joy. 
Come down, behold no more: 
Oh, coward that I am, to live so long, 
To see my best friend ta’en before my face! 
Come hither, Pindarus: 
In Parthia did I take thee prisoner, 
And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 
That whatsoever I did bid thee do, 
Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep thine oath, 
Now be a free-man, and with this good sword, 
That ran through Caesar’s bowels, search this bosom. 
No, my lord! 
Stand not to answer: here, take thou the hilts, 
And when my face is cover’d, as ’tis now, 
Guide thou the sword. (Pindarus stabs him.) Caesar, 
thou art reveng’d, 
Even with the sword that kill’d thee. Dies 


Bru. 
Mes. 
Bru. 
Mes. 
Bru. 


Cli. 
Bru. 


Cli. 
Bru. 


Str. 
Bru. 


Ant. 


Jutius Carsar 


Battle sounds. Enter Messala, with Brutus, Clitus 


and Strato. 


Where, where, Messala, doth his body lie? 
Lo, Brutus, and Titinius mourning it. 
Titinius’ face is upward. 
He is slain. 
O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet, 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. 
Fly, fly, my lord, there is no tarrying here. 
Farewell to you, and you, and you, Volumnius. 
Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep; 
Farewell to thee too, Strato. Countrymen, 
My heart doth joy, that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me. 
I shall have glory by this losing day 
More than Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 
Fly, my lord, fly. 
Hence! I will follow. 
I prithee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord, 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect; 
Thy life hath had some snatch of honour in it, 
Hold then my sword, and turn away thy face, 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato? 
Give me your hand first. Fare you well, my lord. 
Farewell, good Strato. (Runs on his sword.) Caesar, 
now be still, 
I kill’d not thee with half so good a will. Dies 


Enter Antony, Octavius, and the army. 


This was the noblest Roman of them all: 

All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar: 
He, only in a general honest thought, 

And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 
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COMPLETE TEXT taken from the New Temple Shakespeare 


Act First 


SCENES I, II, AND III 
Rome. A street 
Enter Flavius, Marullus, and cerziri Commoners 


Fia. Hence! home, you idle creatures, get you home: 
Is this a holiday ? what, know yo1 not 
(Being mechanical) you ought notwalk 
Upon a labouring day, without th: sign 
Of your profession? Speak, wha trade art thou ? 
1.C. Why, sit, a carpenter. 
Mar. Where is thy leather apron, and thy rule ? 
What dost thou with thy best appirel on ? 
You, sir, what trade are you ? 
2.C. Truly, sir, in respect of a fine wortman, Io 
I am but, as you would say, a cobbler. 
Mar.But what trade art thou ? answer me directly. 
2.C. A trade, sir, that I hope I may us: with a safe con- 
science, which is indeed, sir, a merder of bad soles. 
Fia. What trade, thou knave ? thou natghty knave, what 
trade ? 
2.C. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with me: yet if 
you be out, sir, I can mend you. 
Mar.What mean’st thou by that ? mesd me, thou saucy 
fellow ? 


2.C. Why, sir, cobble you. 10 


F/a. Thou art a cobbler, art thou ? 

2.C. Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the awl : I meddle 
with no tradesman’s matters, nor women’s matters ; 
but withal I am indeed, sir,a surgeon to old shoes; f 
when they are in great danger, I recover them. As 
proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather have 
gone upon my handiwork. 

F/a. But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day ? 

Why dost thou lead these men about the streets ? 

2.C. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get myself into 30 
more work. But indeed, sir, we make holiday to see 
Cesar, and to rejoice in his triumph. 

Mar.Wherefore rejoice ?. What conquest brings he home ? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot-wheels ? 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless 
things | 

O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 

Knew you not Pompey? Many a time and oft 

Have you climb’d up to walls anc battlements, 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 4° 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 

The live-long day, with paticnt expectation, 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome: 
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And when you saw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made an universal shout, 
That Tiber trembled underneath her banks 
To hear the replication of your sounds, 
Made in her concave shores ? 
And do you now put on your best attire ? 
And do you now cull out a holiday ? 50 
And do you now strew flowers in his way, 
That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood ? 
Be gone, 
Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratirude. 
Fla, Go, go, good countrymen, and, for this fault, 
Assemble: all the poor men of your sort ; 
Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your teats 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 60 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. 
Exeunt all the Commoners 
Sce, whe’er their basest metal be not mov’d ; 
They vanish tongue-tied in their guiltiness. 
Go you down that way towards the Capitol, 
This way will I: disrobe the images, 
If you do find them deck’d with ceremonies. 
Mar.May we do so? 
You know it is the feast of Lupercal. 
F/a, It is no matter, let no images 
Be hung with Czsar’s trophies: I'll about, 70 
And drive away the vulgar from the streets ; 
So do you too, where you perccive them thick, 
These growing feathers, pluck’d from Czsar’s wing, 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch, 
Who else would soar above the view of men, 
And keep us all in servile fearfulness. Exeunt 


Flourish. Enter Cesar; Antony, for the course; Calpurnia, 
Portia, Decius, Cicero, Brutus, Cassius, Casca, and 
Soothsayer : after them Marullus and Flavius 


Ces, Calpurnia | 

Cse. Peace, ho! Czsar speaks. 

Ces. Calpurnia | 

Cal. Here, my lord. 

Cas.Stand you directly in Antonius’ way, 
When he doth run his course. Antonius t 

Ant.Czxsar, my lord ? 

Cas. Forget not in your speed, Antonius, 
To touch Calpurnia ; for our elders say, 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, 
Shake off their sterile curse. 
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Ant. T shall remember : 
When Cesar says ‘ do this,’ it is perform’d. 10 
Cas.Sct on, and leave no ceremony out. Flourish 
Soo. Caesar | 
Ces. Ja! who calls ? 
Csc. Bid every noise be still: peace yet again | 
Cas, Who is it in the press that calls on me? 
J hear a tongue shriller than all the music 
Cry ‘Cxsar.’ Speak; Casar is turn’d to hear. 
Soo. Beware the Ides of March. 
Cas. What man is that ? 
Bra. A soothsayer bids you beware the Ides of March. 
Cas. Sct him before me, let me see his face. 20 
Cas. Fellow, come from the throng, look upon Cesar. 
Cas. What say’st thou to me now ? speak once again. 
Soo. Beware the Ides of March. 
Cas. He is a dreamer, let us leave him: pass. 


Sennet, Exceunt all but Brutus and Cassius 
Cas, Will you go see the order of the course ? 


Bra, Not I. 

Cas. 1 pray you do. 

Bru. 1 am not gamesome: I do lack some part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony, 

Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires ; jo 
I'l leave you. 
Cas. Brutus, I do observe you now of late: 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love, as I was wont to have: 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your friend, that loves you. 
Bru, Cassius, 
Be not deceiv’d: if I have veil’d my look, 
I curn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am 
Of late, with passions of some difference, 4o 
Conceptions only proper to mysclf, 
Which give some soil perhaps to my behaviours ; 
But let not therefore my good friends be griev’d 
(Among which number, Cassius, be you one) 
Nor construe any further my neglect, 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 

Cas. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook your passion, 
By means whereof, this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 50 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face ? 

Bru. No, Cassius ; for the eye sees not itself 
But by reflection, by some other things. 

Cas.’ Tis just, 

And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no such mirrors, as will turn 
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Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 
That you might see your shadow. I have heard, 
Where many of the best respect in Rome 
(Except immortal Cesar) speaking of Brutus, 6o 
And groaning underneath this age’s yoke, 
Have wish’d, that noble Brutus had his cyes. 
Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius. 
That you would have me seek into myself, 
For that which is not in me? 
Cas. Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar’d to hear: 
And since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I your glass 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not of. 7o 
And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus; 
Were 1 a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester; if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard, 
And after scandal them; or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous 
Flourish and shout 
Bru, What means this shouting? I do fear, the people 
Choose Casar for their king. 
Cas, Ay, do you fear it ? 80 
Then must I think you would not have it so. 
Bru. I would not, Cassius, yet I love him well : 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long ? 
What is it, that you would impart to me ? 
If ic be aught toward the general good, 
Sct honour in one eye, and death i’ the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently : 
For let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death, 
Cas. 1 know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, 50 
As well as I do know your outward favour, 
Well, honour is the subject of my story; 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single scli, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was born free as Cxsar, so were you, 
We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he: 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 100 
The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
Casar said to me ‘ Dat’st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 
And swim to yonder point ?’? Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 
And bade him follow: so indeed he did. 
The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy ; 
But ere we could arrive the point propos’d, 110 
Cesar cried, ‘ Help me, Cassius, or I sink |’ 
I (as Aineas, our great ancestor, 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear) so, from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Ceasar: and this man 
Is now become a god, and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body, 
If Cesar carelessly but nod on him. Being cross’d in conference by some senators, 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, Cas. Casca will tell us what the matter is. : 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 120 | Cas. Antonius | 190 
How he did shake: ’tis true, this god did shake, Ant. Cesar ? 
His coward lips did from their colour tly, Ces. Let me have men about me that are fat, 
And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights : 
Did lose his lustre: I did hear him groan: Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. 


Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas, it cried, ‘Give me some drink, Titinius,’ 
Asa sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 130 
And bear the palm alone. Shout. Flourish 
Bru, Another general shout ? 
I do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honours, that are heap’d on Ceasar. 
Cas. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Men at some time are masters of their fates : 
The fault (dear Brutus) is not in our stars, 140 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus and Cxsar: what should be in that Casar ? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together: yours is as fair a name; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy ; conjure with ’em, 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Ceasar. 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Casar feed 
That he is grown so great? Age, thou art sham’d. 150 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods. 
When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
But it was fam’d with more than with one man? 
When could they say (till now) that talk’d of Rome, 
That her wide walks encompass’d but one man ? 
Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough, 
When there is in it but one only man. 
O, you and I have heard our fathers say, 
There was a Brutus once, that would have brook’d 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome, 160 
As easily as a king. 
Bru. That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 
What you would work me to, I have some aim: 
How I have thought of this, and of these times, 
I shall recount hereafter. For this present, 
I would not so (with love I might entreat you) 
Be any further mov’d. What you have said, 
I will consider ; what you have to say 
I will with patience hear, and find a time 
Both meet to hear, and answer such high things. 170 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this : 
Brutus had rather be a villager, 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions,.as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 
Cas. 1am glad that my weak words 
Have struck but thus much show of fire from Brutus. 
Bru, The games are done, and Casar is returning. 
Cas, As they pass by, pluck Casca by the sleeve, 
And he will (after his sour fashion) tell you 180 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 
Re-enter Caesar and his Train 
Bra. I will do so: but look you, Cassius, 
The angry spot doth glow on Czsar’s brow, 
And all the rest look like a chidden train: 
Calpurnia’s cheek is pale, and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 
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Ant. Fear him not, Cxsar, he’s not dangerous, 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 

Cas. Would he were fatter | but I fear him not: 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 200 
So soon as that spare Cassius, He reads much, 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men: he loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music: 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be mov’d to smile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart’s ease, 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves, ” 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 210 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d, 
Than what I fear: for always I am Cesar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly, what thou think’st of him. 

Sennet. LE-xeunt Casar and all 
his Train but Casca 

Cse. You pull’d me by the cloak, would you speak with me ? 

Bru. Aye, Casca, tell us what hath chane’d to-day 
That Caxsar looks so sad. 

Csc. Why, you were with him, were you not ? 

Bru. 1 should not then ask Casca what had chanc’d. 

Cse. Why, there was a crown offer’d him: and being 220 
offer’d him, he put it by with the back of his hand, 
thus, and then the people fell a-shouting. 

Bru. What was the second noise for ? 

Csc. Why, for that too. 

Cas. They shouted thrice: what was the last cry for? 

Ca, Why, for that too. 

Bru. Was the crown offered him thrice ? 

Csc. Ay, marry, was ’t, and he put it by thrice, every time 
gentler than other; and at every putting by, mine 
honest neighbours shouted. 230 

Cas. Who offer’d him the crown ? 

Csc. Why, Antony. 

Bru. Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca. 

Cse, I can as well be hang’d as tell the manner of it: it ' 
was mere foolery ; I did not mark it. I saw Mark 
Antony offer him a crown, yet "twas not a crown 
Neither, ’twas one of these coronets: and, as I told 
you, he put it by once: but for all that, to my 
thinking, he would fain have had it. Then he 
offer’d it to him again; then he put it by again: 240 
but, to my thinking, he was very loath to lay his 
fingers off it. And then he offer’d it the third time ; 
he put it the third time by, and still as he rcfus’d it, 
the rabblement hooted, and clapp’d their chopp’d 
hands, and threw up their sweaty night-caps, and 
uttered such a deal of stinking breath, because Cesar 
fefus’d the crown, that it had almost chok’d Casar ; 
for he swounded, and fell down at it: and for mine 
own part, I durst not laugh, for fear of opening my 
lips, and receiving the bad air. 250 

Cas. But soft, I pray you: what, did Cxsar swound ? 

Cse. He fell down in the market-place, and foam’d at 
mouth, and was specchless, ‘ 

Bru. ’Tis very like: he hath the falling-sickness. 

Cas. No, Casar hath it not: but you, and I, 

And honest Casca, we have the falling-sickness. 

Cse. 1 know not what you mean by that, but I am sure q 
Cesar fell down. If the tag-rag people did not clap 
him, and hiss him, according as he pleas’d, and dis- 
pleas’d them, as they use to do the players in che 260 
theatre, I am no true man. 

Bru, What said he, when he came unto himself ? 

Cre. Marry, before he fell down, when he perceiv’d the 
common herd was glad he refus’d the crown, he 
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pluck’d me ope his doublet, ard offer’d them his 
throat to cut: an I had been a man of any occupa- f 
tion, if I would not have taken him at a word, I 
would I might go to hell among the rogues; and 
so he fell, When he came to himself again, he said, 
if he had done or said any thing amiss, he desir’d 270 
their worships to think it was his infirmity. Three 
or four wenches where I stood, cried, ‘ Alas, good 
soul!’ and forgave him with all their hearts: but 
there ’s no heed to be taken of them; if Cxsar had 
stabb’d their mothers, they woulc have done no less. 
Bru. And after that, he came thus sadaway ? 
Csc. Ay. 
Cas. Did Cicero say any thing ? 
Csc. Ay, he spoke Greek, 
Cas. To what effect ? 280 
Cse. Nay, an I tell you that, Ill ne’erlook you i’ the face 
again: but those that understood him smil’d at one 
another, and shook their heads: but for mine own 
part, it was Greek to me. I ould tell you more 
news too: Marullus and Flaviw, for pulling scarfs 
off Cexsar’s images, are put to silence. Fare you 
well, There was more foolery yct, if I could 
remember it. 
Cas, Will you sup with me to-night, Casca ? 
Csc. No, I am promis’d forth. 290 
Cas. Will you dine with me to-morrcw ? 
Csc. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind hold, and your 
dinner worth the eating. 
Cas. Good, I will expect you. 
Cse. Do so: farewell, both. Exit 
Bru. What a blunt fellow is this grown to be! 
He was quick metal when he weat to school. 
Cas. So is he now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprise, 
However he puts on this tardy frm: 300 
This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men stomach to digest his words 
With better appetite. 
Bru. And so it is. For this time I wil leave you: 
To-morrow, if you please to spak with me, 
I will come home to you; or, if you will, 
Come home to me, and I will wiit for you. 
Cas.1 will do so: till then, think ofthe world. 
Exit Brutus 
Well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet I see 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought 310 
From that it is dispos’d; therefore, it is meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 
For who so firm that cannot be seduc’d ? 
Cesar doth bear me hard, but he loves Brutus, 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not humour me. I will this night, 
In several hands, in at his windows throw, 
As if they came from several citizens, 
Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name: wherein obscurcly 320 
Casar’s ambition shall be glanced at. 
And after this, let Cxsar seat him sure, 
For we will shake him, or worse days endure. Exit 


The night of the same day 
Thunder and Lightning. Enter, from opposite sides, Casca, 
with bis sword drawn, and Cicero 
Cic. Good even, Casca: brought you Czsar home ? 
Why are you breathless, and why stare you so? 


Csc. Are not you mov’d, when all the sway of earth 
Shakes, like a thing unfirm? O Cicero, 
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Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 
Most like this dreadful night, 
That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars, 
As doth the lion in the Capitol : 
A man no mightier than thyself, or me, 
In personal action ; yet prodigious grown, 
And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 
Csc. ’Tis Cesar that you mean ; is it not, Cassius ? 
Cas. Let it be who it is: for Romans now 80 
Have thews and limbs, like to their ancestors ; 
But, woe the while ! our fathers’ minds are dead, 
And we are govern’d with our mothers’ spirits, 
Our yoke, and sufferance, show us womanish. 
Cre. Indeed, they say, the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Casar as a king ; 
And he shall wear his crown by sea, and land, 
In every place, save here in Italy. 
Cas. 1 know where I will wear this dagger then: 
Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius : go 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most strong ; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat : 
Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit ; 
But life, being weary of these worldly bars, 
30 Never lacks power to dismiss itself. 
If I know this, know all the world besides, 
That part of tyranny that I do bear 
I can shake off at pleasure. 


I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have riv’d the knotty oaks, and I have seen 
The ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds : 
But never till to-night, never till now, 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 10 
Either there is a civil strife in heaven, 
Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 
Incenses them to send destruction. 
Cic, Why, saw you any thing more wonderful ? 
Cse. A common slave—you know him well by sight— 
Held up his left hand, which did flame and burn 
Like twenty torches join’d ; and yet his hand, 
Not sensible of fire, remain’d unscorch’d. 
Besides—I ha’ not since put up my sword— 
Against the Capitol I met a lion, 20 
Who glaz’d upon me, and went surly by, 
Without annoying me: and there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 
Transformed with their fear, who swore, they saw 
Men, all in fire, walk up and down the streets, 
And yesterday the bird of night did sit, 
Even at noon-day, upon the market-place, 
Hooting, and shrieking. When these prodigies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say, 
‘ These are their reasons: they are natural ;’ 
For I believe they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they point upon. 
Cic. Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time : 
But men may construe things after their fashion, Csr, 
Clean from the purpose of thé things themselves. 
Comes Czxsar to the Capitol to-morrow ? 
Csc. He doth; for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you, he would be there to-morrow. 
Cie. Good night then, Casca: this disturbed sky 
Is not to walk in. 


Thunder still 
So can 1: 100 
So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 
Cas. And why should Czsar be a tyrant then ? 
Poor man, I know he would not be a wolf, 
But that he sees the Romans are but sheep: 
He were no lion, were not Romans hinds. 


Cse. Farewell, Cicero. Exit Cicero 40 Those that with haste will make a mighty fire, 
Enter Cassius Begin it with weak straws: what trash is Rome, 
Cas, Who’s there ? What rubbish and what offal ? when it serves 
Cse. A Roman, For the base matter, to illuminate 1190 
Cas. Casca, by your voice. So vile a thing as Czsar. But, O grief, 


Where hast thou led me? I perhaps speak this 
Before a willing bondman ; then ] know 
My answer must be made. But I am arm’d, 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 
Cse. You speak to Casca, and to such a man 
That is no fleering tell-tale. Hold, my hand: 
Be factious for redress of all these gricfs, 
And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. 
There ’s a bargain made, 120 
Now know you, Casca, I have mov’d already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans 
To undergo, with me, an enterprise 


Cse. Your ear is good. Cassius, what night is this ! 
Cas. A very pleasing night to honest men, 
Csc. Who ever knew the heavens menace so ? 
Cas. Those that have known the earth so full of faults. 
For my part, I have walk’d about the streets, 
Submitting me unto the perilous night ; 
And thus unbraced, Casca, as you see, 
Have bar’d my bosom to the thunder-stone ; 
And when the cross blue lightning seem’d to open 50 
The breast of heaven, I did present myself Cas. 
Even in the aim and very flash of it. 
Csc. But wherefore did you so much tempt the heavens ? 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble 
When the most mighty gods by tokens send 
Such dreadful heralds, to astonish us. 
Cas. You ate dull, Casca ; and those sparks of life, 
That should be in a Roman, you do want, 
Or else you use not. You look pale, and gaze, 
And put on fear, and cast yourself in wonder, 60 
To see the strange impatience of the heavens : 
But if you would consider the true cause, 
Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts, 
Why birds and beasts, from quality and kind, 
Why old men, fools, and children calculate, t 
Why all these things change from their ordinance, 
Their natures, and preformed faculties, 
To monstrous quality ; why, you shall find 
That heaven hath infus’d them with these spirits, 
To make them instruments of fear, and warning, 
Unto some monstrous state. 


Of honourable-dangerous consequence ; 

And I do know, by this they stay for me 

In Pompey’s porch: for now, this fearful night, 

There is no stir, or walking in the streets ; 

And the complexion of the element 

In favour’s like the work we have in hand, 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 130 

Enter Cinna. 

Cse. Stand close awhile, for here comes one in haste. 
Cas.’ Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait, 

He is a friend. Cinna, where haste you so? 
Cin, To find out you. Who’s that ? Metellus Cimber ? 
Cas. No, it is Casca ; one incorporate 

To our attempts. Am I not stay’d for, Cinna ? 
Cin, 1am glad on’t. What a fearful night is this | 
Jo There ’s two or three of us have seen strange sights. 

Cas. Am I not stay’d for ? tell me. 


20 


Cin. Yes, you are. 

O Cassius, if you could 140 
But win the noble Brutus to our party— 

Cas. Be you content. Good Cinna, take this paper, 
And look you lay it in the prxtor’s chair, 
Where Brutus may but find it: and throw this 
In at his window ; set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus’ statue : all this done, 

Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you shall find us. 
Is Decius Brutus and Treboniis there ? 
Cin, All, but Metellus Cimber, and he’s gone 


> 


To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie, 1jo, 


And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 
Cas. That done, repair to Pompey’s theatre. Exit Cinna 
Come, Casca, you and I will yet, ere day, 
See Brutus at his house: three parts of him 
Is ours already, and the man entire 
Upon the next encounter yiclds him ours. 
Cse, O, he sits high in all the people’s hearts ; 
And that which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richest alchemy, 
Will change to virtue, and to worthiness. 160 
Cas, Him, and his worth, and our great need of him, 
You have right well conceited : Jet us go, 
For it is after midnight, and ere day 


We will awake him, and be sure of him. Exeunt 


Act Second 


SCENE I 
Betn'een 2 and 3 a.m. of the same night 
Bratus’s Orchard 
Enter Brutus 


Bru. What, Lucius, ho | 
I cannot, by the progress of the stars, 
Give guess how near to day. Lucius, I say 
I would it were my fault to sleep so soundly, 
When, Lucius, when ? awake, I say! what, Lucius | 
Enter Lucius 
Lye, Call’d you, my lord ? 
Bru. Get me a taper in my study, Lucius ; 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 
Lac. 1 will, my lord. Exit 
Bru. It must be by his death : and, for my part, 10 
1 know no personal cause to spurn at him, 
But for the general. He would be crown’d: 
How that might change his nature, there’s the question, 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 
And that craves wary walking : crown him ?—that ?— 
And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 
That at his will he may do danger with. 
The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 
Remorse from power : and, to speak truth of Czsar, 
I have not known when his affections sway’d 20 
More than his reason. But ’tis a common proof, 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend: so Cxsar may ; 
Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 
Fashion it thus ; that what he is, augmented, 30 
Would run to these and these extremities : 
And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg, 
Which, hatch’d, would as his kind grow mischievous; 
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And kill him in the shell. 
Re-enter Lucius 
Luc, The taper burneth in your closet, sir : 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus seal’d up, and I am sure 
Te did not lie there when I went to bed. 
Gives him the letter 
Bra. Get you to bed again, it is not day : 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March ? 
Luc. I know not, sir. 
Bru. Look in the calendar and bring me word. 
Lue. 1 will, sir. Exit 
Bru. The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 
Give so much light, that I may read by them. 
Opens the letter and reads 
“Brutus, thou sleep’st: awake, and see thyself : 
Shall Rome, &c. Speak, strike, redress.’ 
* Brutus, thou sleep’st: awake.’ 
Such instigations have been often dropp’d 
Where 1 have took them up: 
‘Shall Rome, &c. Thus must I picce it out: 
Shall Rome stand under one man’s awe? What 
Rome ? 
My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was call’d a king. 
“Speak, strike, redress.’ Am I entreated 
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To speak, and strike? O Rome, I make thee promise, 


If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus | 
Re-enter Lucius 
Luc. Sir, March is wasted fifteen days. Knocking nithin 
Bru. *Tis good. Go to the gate; somebody knocks, 
Exit Lucius 
Since Cassius first did whet me against Cxsar 
I have not slept. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream: 
The Genius, and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council ; and the state of a man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 
Re-enter Lucius 
Luce. Sir, "tis your brother Cassius at the door. 
Who doth desire to see you. 
Bru. Is he alone ? 
Luc. No, sir, there are moe with him. 
Bru. Do you know them ? 
Lue. No, sir, their hats are pluck’d about their ears, 
And half their faces buried in their cloaks, 
That by no means I may discover them, 
By any mark of favour. 
Bru. Let’em enter: Exit Lucius 
They are the faction. O conspiracy, 
Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are most free? O then, by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage? Seek none, 
conspiracy, 
Hide it in smiles and affability : 


Go 


jo 
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For if thou put thy native semblance on, t 


Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 


Enter the conspirators, Cassius, Casca, Decius, Cinna, 
Metellus Cimber, and Trebonius 


Cas. 1 think we are too bold upon your rest : 
Good morrow, Brutus, do we trouble you ? 
Bru. I have been up this hour, awake all night: 
Know I these men that come along with you? 
Car, Yes, every man of them; and no man here 


go 
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But honours you ; and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourselt 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. 


Bru. He is welcome hither. 
Cas. This, Decius Brutus. 
Bru. He is welcome too. 


Cas. This, Casca; this, Cinna; and this, Metellus Cimber. 
Bru. They are all welcome. 
What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night ? 
Cas, Shall 1 entreat a word ? They whisper 100 
Dec. Here lies the east: doth not the day break here ? 
Cse. No. 
Cin, O, pardon, sir, it doth ; and yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are messengers of day. 
Cse. You shall confess that you are both deceiv’d: 
Here, as | point my sword, the sun arises, 
Which is a great way growing on the south, 
Weighing the youthful season of the year. 
Some two months hence, up higher toward the north 
He first presents his fire, and the high east 110 
Stands as the Capitol, directly here. 
Bru, Give me your hands all over, one by one. 
Cas, And let us swear our resolution. 
Bru. No, not an oath: if not the face of men, t 
The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse,— 
If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 
And every man hence, to his idle bed ; 
So let high-sighted tyranny range on, 
Till each man drop by lottery. But if these 
(As I am sure they do) bear fire enough 120 
To kindle cowards, and to steel with valour 
The melting spirits of women ; then, countrymen, 
What need we any spur, but our own cause 
To prick us to redress ? what other bond, 
Than secret Romans, that have spoke the word, 
And will not palter ? and what other oath, 
Than honesty to honesty engag’d, 
That this shall be, or we will fall for it ? 
Swear priests and cowards and men cautelous, 
Old feeble carrions, and such suffering souls 130 
That welcome wrongs ; unto bad causes swear 
Such creatures as men doubt ; but do not stain 
The even virtue of our enterprise, 
Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits, 
To think, that or our cause, or our performance 
Did need an oath, When every drop of blood 
That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 
Is guilty of a several bastardy, 
If he do break the smallest particle 
Of any promise that hath pass’d from him. 140 
Cas. But what of Cicero ? shall we sound him ? 
I think he will stand very strong with us. 
Cse. Let us not leave him out. 
Cin. No, by no means. 
Met. O, let us have him, for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 
And buy men’s voices, to commend our deeds : 
It shall be said his judgment rul’d our hands, 
Our youths, and wildness, shall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 
Bru. O, name him not ; let us not break with him, 150 
For he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 
Cas. Then leave him out. 
Csc. Indeed, he is not fit. 
Dec, Shall no man else be touch’d, but only Cxsar ? 
Cas. Decius, well urg’d: I think it is not meet 
Mark Antony, so well belov’d of Cxsar, 
Should outlive Casar ; we shall find of him 
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A shrewd contriver: and you kmw, his means, 
If he improve them, may well str:tch so far 
As to annoy us all: which to prevent, 160 
Let Antony and Czsar fall together. 
Bru. Our course will seem too bloody, Caius Cassius, 
To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs ; 
Like wrath in death, and envy afterwards : 
For Antony is but a limb of Czsar. 
Let us be sacrificers, but not butciers, Caius : 
We all stand up against the spirit of Cesar, 
And in the spirit of men there is 10 blood : 
O, that we then could come by Cersar’s spirit, 
And not dismember Czsar! But (alas) 170 
Casar must bleed for it. And, gentle friends, 
Let ’s kill him boldly, but not writhfully ; 
Let ’s carve him, as a dish fit for he gods, 
Not hew him as a carcass fit for bounds : 
And let our hearts, as subtle masts do, 
Stir up their servants to an act ofrage, 
And after seem to chide em. This shall make 
Our purpose necessary, and not ervious ; 
Which so appearing to the commmn eyes, 
We shall be call’d purgers, not mirderers, 180 
And for Mark Antony, think notof him ; 
For he can do no more than Casa’s arm, 
When Czsar’s head is off. 
Cas, Yet I fei him, 
For in the ingrafted love he beatsto Cxsar— 
Bru, Alas, good Cassius, do not think >f him: 
If he love Cesar, all that he can & 
Is to himself ; take thought and cie for Casar, 
And that were much he should ; for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, and muchcompany. 
Tre. There is no fear in him ; let him 10t die, 190 
For he will live, and laugh at thishereafter. 
Clock strikes 
Bru. Peace! count the clock. 
Cas. The clock hath stricken three. 
Tre. ’Tis time to part. 
Cas. But it is doubtfu yet 
Whether Ceasar will come forth t-day, or no: 
For he is superstitious grown of hte, 
Quite from the main opinion he leld once, 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonics : 
It may be, these apparent prodigits, 
The unaccustom’d terror of this right, 
And the persuasion of his augure:s, 200 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 
Dec. Never fear that: if he be so resolv’d, 
I can o’ersway him ; for he loves to hear 
That unicorns may be betray’d with trees, 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers ; 
But, when I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he does ; being then most flattered. 
Let me work ; 
For I can give his humour the true bent ; 210 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. 
Cas. Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him, 
Bru. By the eighth hour, is that the uttermost ? 
Cin. Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 
Met. Caius Ligarius doth bear Cesar hard, 
Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey ; 
1 wonder none of you have thought of him, 
Bru. Now, good Metcllus, go along by him: 
He loves me well, and I have given him reasons, 
Send him but hither, and I ll fashion him. 220 
Cas. The morning comes upon’s: we'll leave you, Brutus, 
And, friends, disperse yourselves; but all remember 
What you have said, and show yourselves true Romans. 
Bru. Good gentlemen, look fresh and merrily, 
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Let not our looks put on our purposes ; 
But bear it as our Roman actors do, 

With untir’d spirits, and formal constancy, 
And so good morrow to you every one. 


Exeunt all but Brutus 


Boy! Lucius! Fast asleep? It is no matter, 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : 
Thou hast no figures, nor no fantasies, 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men; 
Therefore thou sleep’st so sound. 
Enter Portia 
Por. Brutus, my lord! 


Bru. Portia; what mean you ? wherefore rise you now ? 


It is not for your health, thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 


Por. Nor for yours neither. You’ve ungently, Brutus, 


Stole from my bed: and yesternight at supper 
You suddenly arose, and walk’d about, 
Musing, and sighing, with your arms across ; 
And when I ask’d you what the matter was, 
You star’d upon me, with ungentle looks : 
I urg’d you further, then you scratch’d your head, 
And too impatiently stamp’d with your foot: 
Yet I insisted, yet you answer’d not, 
But with an angry wafture of your hand 
Gave sign for me to leave you: so I did, 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem’d too much enkindled ; and withal 
Hoping it was but an effect of humour, 
Which sometime hath his hour with every man. 
Ie will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep ; 
And could it work so much upon your shape, 
As it hath much prevail’d on your condition, 
I should not know you Brutus. Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief. 
Bru. 1 am not well in health, and that is all. 
Por, Brutus is wise, and, were he not in health, 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 
Bru. Why, so 1 do: good Portia, go to bed. 
Por, Is Brutus sick ? and is it physical 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the humours 
Of the dank morning ? What, is Brutus sick ? 
And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air 
To add unto his sickness P_ No, my Brutus, 
You have some sick offence within your mind, 
Which by the right and virtue of my place 
I ought to know of: and, upon my knees, 
I charm you, by my once commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to me, your self, your half, 
Why you are heavy ; and what men to-night 
Have had resort to you ; for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 
Bru. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 
Por. I should not need, if you were gentle Brutus. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it -xcepted, I should know no secrets 
That appettain to you? Am I yourself 
But as it were in sort, or limitation ? 
To keep with you at meals, comfort your bed, 
And talk to you sometimes ? Dwell I but in the 
suburbs 
Of your good pleasure? If it be no more, 
Portia is Brutus’ harlot, not his wife. 
Brs. You are my true and honourable wife, 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 
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Por. If this were true, then should I know this secret. 
I grant 1 am a woman; but withal, 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife : 
I grant I] am a woman; but withal, 
A woman well reputed ; Cato’s daughter. 
Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so father’d, and so husbanded ? 
Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose *em: 
I have made strong proof of my constancy, 
Giving myself a voluntary wound 300 
Here, in the thigh: can ] bear that with patience, 
And not my husband’s secrets ? 
Bru. O ye gods | 
Render me worthy of this noble wife ? 
Knocking within 
Hark, hark, one knocks: Portia, go in a while, 
And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart : 
All my engagements I will construe to thee, 
All the charactery of my sad brows : 
Leave me with haste. (exit Portia.) Lucius, who’s 
that knocks ? 
Re-enter Lucius with Ligarius 
Lue. Here is a sick man that would speak with you. 310 
Bru. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spake of. 
Boy, stand aside. Caius Ligarius, how ? 
Lig. Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble tongue. 
Bra. O, what a time have you chose out, brave Caius, 
To wear a kerchief! Would you were not sick | 
Lig. 1 am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour. 
Bra. Such an exploit have I in hand, Ligarius, 
Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. 
Lig. By all the gods that Romans bow before, 320 
I here discard my sickness. Soul of Rome, 
Brave son, deriv’d from honourable loins, 
Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjur’d up 
My mortified spirit, Now bid me run, 
And I will strive with things impossible, 
Yea, get the better of them. What ’s to do? 
Bru. A piece of work that will make sick men whole. 
Lig, But are not some whole that we must make sick ? 
Bra. That must we also, What it is, my Caius, 
I shall unfold to thee, as we are going 330 
To whom it must be done. 
Lig. Set on your foot, 
And with a heart new-fir’d I follow you, 
To do I know not what: but it sufficeth 
That Brutus leads me on, 
Bru. Follow me then. 


Thunder 
Exeunt 


SCENE II 
The early morning 
Casar’s house 
Thunder and lightning. Enter Casar, in his night-gown 


Cas.Nor heaven, nor earth, have been at peace to-night : 
Thrice hath Calpurnia in her sleep cried out, 
‘Help, ho! they murder Caesar!” Who’s within P 

Enter a Servant 
Ser. My Lord. 
Cas.Go bid the priests do present sacritice, 
And bring me their opinions of success. 
Ser. I will, my lord. Exit 
Enter Calpurnia 

Cal, What mean you, Caesar? think you to walk forth? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 

Cas. Cesar shall forth; the things that threaten’d me 10 
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Ne’er look’d but on my back: when they shall see 
The face of Cxsar, they are vanished. 
Cal. Cxsar, I never stood on ceremonies, 
Yet now they fright me: there is one within, 
Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 
Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 
A lioness hath whelped in the streets, 
And grave have yawn’d, and yielded up their dead ; 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds 
In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 20 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol ; 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air ; 
Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan, 
And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets. 
O Casar, these things are beyond all use, 
And I do fear them. 
Ces. What can be avoided 
Whose end is purpos’d by the mighty gods ? 
Yer Cesar shall go forth ; for these predictions 
Are to the world in general as to Cxsar. 
When beggars die, there are no comets seen, 30 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
princes, 
Cowards die many times before their death, 
The valiant never taste of death but once : 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear, 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come. 
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Re-enter Servant 


What say the augurers ? 
Ser. They would not have you to stir forth to-day. 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 
They could not find a heart within the beast. 40 
Cas. The gods do this in shame of cowardice : 
Cesar should be a beast without a heart 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear : 
No, Cesar shall not: danger knows full well 
That Casar is more dangerous than he : 
We are two lions litter’d in one day, t 
And I the elder and more terrible, 
And Cesar shall go forth. 
Cal, Alas, my lord, 
Your wisdom is consum’d in confidence : 
Do not go forth to-day; call it my fear, 50 
That keeps you in the house, and not your own. 
We'll send Mark Antony to the senate-house, 
And he shall say you are not well to-day : 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 
Cas. Mark Antony shall say I am not well, 
And, for thy humour, I will stay at home. 
Enter Decius 
Here’s Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so. 
Dec. Cesar, all hail! good-morrow, worthy Cesar, 
I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 
Ces, And you are come in very happy time, 6o 
To bear my grecting to the senators, 
And tell them that I will not come to-day: 
Cannot, is false ; and that I dare not, falser: 
I will not come to-day, tell them so, Decius. 
Cal. Say he is sick. 
Cas. Shall Cesar send a lie ? 
Have I in conquest stretch’d mine arm so far, 
To be afear’d to tell graybeards the truth ¢ 
Decius, go tell them, Cesar will not come. 
Dee. Most mighty Cesar, let me know some cause, 
Lest I be laugh’d at when I tell them so. Jo 
Cas. The cause is in my will, I will not come, 
That is enough to satisfy the senate. 
But, for your private satisfaction, 
Because I love you, I will let you know. 


ACT TWO, SCENES II, III, IV 


Calpurnia here, my wife, stays me at home: 
She dreamt to-night she saw my statue, 
Which, like a fountain, with an hundred spouts 
Did run pure blood ; and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it: 
And these does she apply, for warnings and portents 80 
And evils imminent ; and on her knee 
Hath begg’d, that I will stay at home to-day. 
Dec, This dream is all amiss interpreted, 
Tt was a vision fair and fortunate : 
Your statue spouting blood in many pipes, 
In which so many smiling Romans bath’d, 
Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood, and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relics, and cognizance. t 
This by Calpurnia’s dream is signified. go 
Cas, And this way have you well expounded it. 
Dec. I have, when you have heard what I can say: 
And know it now, the senate have concluded 
To give this day a crown to mighty Ceasar. 
If you shall send them word you will not come, 
Their minds may change. Besides, it were a mock 
Apt to be render’d, for some one to say, 
“Break up the senate till another time ; 
When Casar’s wife shall meet with better dreams.” 
If Casar hide himself, shall they not whisper 100 
‘Lo, Cxsar is afraid’ ? 
Pardon me, Cesar, for my dear dear love 
To your proceeding bids me tell you this ; 
And reason to my love is liable. 
Ces. How foolish do your fears seem now, Calpurnia ! 
Iam ashamed I did yield to them, 
Give me my robe, for I will go. 
Enter Publius, Brutus, Ligarius, Metellus, Casca, 
Trebonius, and Cinna 
And look where Publius is come to fetch me. 
Pub. Good morrow, Ceasar. 
Cas. Welcome, Publius. 
What, Brutus, are you stirr’d so early too? 110 
Good morrow, Casca: Caius Ligarius, 
Cesar was ne’er so much your enemy 
As that same ague which hath made you lean, 
What is ’t o’clock ? 
Bru. Cesar, ’tis strucken eight. 
Cas.1 thank you for your pains and courtesy. 
Enter Antony 
See, Antony, that revels long o’ nights, 
Is notwithstanding up. Good mortow, Antony. 
Ant.So to most noble Czxsar. 
Cas. Bid them prepare within : 
Iam to blame to be thus waited for. 
Now, Cinna, now, Metellus: what, Trebonius ! 120) 
T have an hour’s talk in store for you ; 
Remember that you call on me to-day: 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 
Tre. Cesar, I will: (eside) and so near will I be, 
That your best friends shall wish I had been further. 
Cas, Good friends, go in, and taste some wine with me; 
And we (like friends) will straightway go together. 
Bru. (aside) That every like is not the same, O Czsar, 
The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon! Exeunt 


SCENES III AND IV 
About an hour later 
A street 
Enter Artemidorus, reading a paper 


Art.‘ Cxsar, beware of Brutus, take heed of Cassius; 
come not near Casca, have an eye to Cinna, trust not 


JuLius CAESAR 


Trebonius, mark well Metellus Cimber, Decius 
Brutus loves thee not: thou hast wronged Caius 
Ligarius. There is but one mind in all these men, 
and it is bent against Caesar. If thou beest not 
immortal, look about you: security gives way to 
conspiracy. The mighty gods defend thee | 

Thy lover, ARTEMIDORUS.” 
Here will I stand, till Cesar pass along, Io 
And as a suitor will I give him this : 
My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation, 
If thou read this, O Czsar, thou mayest live ; 
If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive. Exit 


Enter Portia and Lucius 


Por. I prithee, boy, run to the senate-house, 
Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone. 
Why dost thou stay ? 
Luc. To know my errand, madam. 
Por, I would have had thee there and here again 
Ere I can tell thee what thou shouldst do there : 
O constancy, be strong upon my side, 
Set a huge mountain ’tween my heart and tongue: 
I have a man’s mind, but a woman’s might: 
How hard it is for women to keep counsel | 
Art thou here yet ? 
Lue. Madam, what should I do? ie) 
Run to the Capitol, and nothing else ? 
And so return to you, and nothing else ? 
Por. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord look well, 
For he went sickly forth: and take good note 
What Ceasar doth, what suitors press to him. 
Hark, boy, what noise is that ? 
Lue. 1 hear none, madam. 
Por. Prithee, listen well : 
I heard a bustling rumour like a fray, 
And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 
Luc. Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. 
Enter the Soothsayer 
Por, Come hither, fellow: 20 
Which way hast thou been ? 
Soo. At mine own house, good lady. 
Por. What is ’t o’clock ? 
Soo. About the ninth hour, lady, t 
Por, Is Cxsar yet gone to the Capitol ? 
Soo. Madam, not yet: I go to take my stand, 
To sce him pass on to the Capitol, 
Por. Thou hast some suit to Czsar, hast thou not ? 
Soo, That I have, lady, if it will please Cesar 
To be so good to Cesar as to hear me: 
I shall beseech him to befriend himsclf. 
Por, Why, know’st thou any harm’s intended towards him? 30 
Soo. None that I know will be, much that I fear may chance. 
Good mortow to you: here the street is narrow: 
The throng that follows Czsar at the heels, 
Of senators, of prxtors, common suitors, 
Will crowd a feeble man almost to death: 
I’ll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Casar as he comes along. Exit 
Por. I must go in. Ay me! how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is! O Brutus, 
The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise | 40 
Sure, the boy heard me: Brutus hath a suit 
That Cesar will not grant. O, I grow faint: 
Rua, Lucius, and commend me to my lord, 
Say Iam merry ; come to me again, 
And bring me word what he doth say to thee. 
Exeunt severally 
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Act Third 


SCENE I 
A Sittle later 


The Senate sitting. A crowd waiting; among them 
Artemidorus and the Sootisayer 


Flourish. Enter Casar, Brutus, Cassius, Casca, Decius, 
Metellus, Trebonius, Cinna, Antony, Lepidus, Popilius, 
Publius, and others 


Cas. The ides of March are come. 
Soo. Ay, Czsar, but not gone. 
Art. Hail, Cesar! fead this schedule. 
Dec. Trebonius doth desire you to o’er-rad 
(At your best leisure) this his humbe suit. 
Art. O Ceasar, read mine first: for mine’s a suit 
‘That touches Cesar nearer. Read t, great Casar. 
Cas, What touches us ourself shall be las serv’d. 
Art. Delay not, Cesar, tread it instantly. 
Cas. What, is the fellow mad ? 
Pub. Sirrah, give place. Io 
Cas. What, urge you your petitions in tle street ? 
Come to the Capitol. 
Casar takes bis place, the rest following 
Pop, 1 wish your enterprise to-day may tirive. 
Cas. What enterprise, Popilius ? 
Pop. Fare youwell. 
Alvances to Casar 
Bru, What said Popilius Lena ? 
Cas. He wish’d to-day our enterprise might thrive. 
1 fear our purpose is discovered. 
Bru. Look, how he makes to Czsar: mak him. 
Cas. Casca, 
Be sudden, for we fear prevention. 
Brutus, what shall be done? If ths be known, 20 
Cassius or Cxsar never shall turn bxk, 
For I will slay myself. 
Bru. Cassius, be cmstant : 
Popilius Lena speaks not of our puiposes, 
For, look, he smiles, and Czsar doth not change. 
Cas, Trebonius knows his time ; for, lock you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the vay. 
Exeunt Anony and Trebonius 
Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber? Let hm go, 
And presently prefer his suit to Cear. 
Bru. He is address’d: press near, and second him, 
Cin. Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 30 
Cas, Are we all ready ? What is now amiss 
That Cesar and his senate must rediess ? 
Met. Most high, most mighty, and most puissant Casar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heart :— Kneeling 
Ces. I must prevent thee, Cimber. 
These couchings, and these lowly courtesies, 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 
And turn pre-ordinance, and first decree 
Into the law of children. Be not fond, ‘ll 
To think that Cesar bears such rebel blood 4o 
That will be thaw’d from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools, I mean, sweet words, 
Low-crooked court’sies and base spaniel-fawning : 
Thy brother by decree is banished : 
If thou dost bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 
I spurn thee like a cur out of my way: 
Know, Ceasar doth not wrong, nor without cause — F 
Will he be satisfied. 
Met. Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 
To sound more sweetly in great Casar’s ear 50 
For the repealing of my banish’d brother ? 
Bra. I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, Cesar: 
Desiring thee, that Publius Cimber may 
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Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 
What, Brutus ? 

Pardon, Cesar; Cesar, pardon: 
As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall, 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 
I could be well mov’d, if I were as you ; 
If I could pray to move, prayers would move me: 
But I am constant as the northern star, 60 
Of whose true-fix’d and resting quali.y 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 
The skies are painted with unnumber’d sparks, 
They are all fire, and every one doth shine ; 
But, there’s but one in all doth hold his place. 
So, in the world; ’tis furnish’d well with men, 
And men are flesh and blood, and apprchensive ; 
Yet in the number, I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
Unshak’d of motion: and that I am he, 70 
Let me a little show it, even in this ; 
That I was constant Cimber should be banish’d, 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 
O Cesar,— 

Hence! wilt thou lift up Olympus ? 

Great Cxsar,— 

Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? 
Speak, hands, for me ! They stab Casar 
Et tu, Brute? Then fall, Cesar | Dies 
Liberty, freedom! Tyranny is dead, 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets. 


. Some to the common pulpits, and cry out 80 


‘ Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement !” 

People and senators, be not affrighted ; 

Fly not, stand still: ambition’s debt is paid. 

Go to the pulpit, Brutus. 

And Cassius too. 

Where ’s Publius ? 

Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 

Stand fast together, lest some friend of Czxsar’s 
Should chance— 

Talk not of standing. Publius, good cheer ; go 
There is no harm intended to your person, 

Nor to no Roman else: so tell them, Publius. 

And leave us, Publius, lest that the people 

Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief, 
Do so, and let no man abide this deed, 

But we the doers. 


Re-enter Trebonius 

Where is Antony ? 

Fled to his house amaz’d : 
Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run, 
As it were doomsday, 

Fates, we will know your pleasures : 
That we shall die, we know, ’tis but the time, 100 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 
Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life, 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death, 
Grant that, and then is death a benefit : 
So are we Casar’s friends, that have abridg’d 
His time of fearing death. Stoop, Romans, stoop, 
And let us bathe our hands in Czsar’s blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords : 
Then walk we forth, even to the market-place, 
And waving our red weapons o’er our heads, 110 
Let ’s all cry ‘ Peace, freedom, and liberty |’ 
Stoop then, and wash. How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over, 
In state unborn, and accents yet unknown | 
How many times shall Czxsar bleed in sport, 
That now on Pompey’s basis lies along 
No worthier than the dust | 
So oft as that shall be, 
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So often shall the knot of us be call’d 
The men that gave their country liberty. 
Dec, What, shall we forth ? 
Cas. Ay, every man away. 120 
Brutus shall lead, and we will grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 


Enter a Servant 
Bra. Soft, who comes here? A friend of Antony’s. 
Ser, Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel ; 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fal] down, 
And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say: 
Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest ; 
Czsar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving: 
Say, | love Brutus, and I honour him ; 
Say, I fear’d Cxsar, honour’d him, and lov’d him. 130 
If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 
May sately come to him, and be resolv’d 
How Carsar hath deserv’d to lie in death, 
Mark Antony shall not love Cesar dead 
So well as Brutus living ; but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brurus, 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod state, 
With all true faith. So says my master Antony. 
Bru. Thy master is a wise and valiant Roman, 
I never thought him worse : 140 
Tell him, so please him come unto this place, 
He shall be satistied ; and, by my honour, 
Depart untouch’d. 
Ser. I°ll fetch him presently. Exit 
Bru. I know that we shall have him well to friend. 
Cas. 1 wish we may: but yet have I a mind 
That fears him much ; and my misgiving still 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose, 
Re-enter Antony 
Bru. But here comes Antony. Welcome, Mark Antony. 
Ant.O mighty Cxsar! dost thou lie so low ? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 150 
Shrunk to this little measure? Fare thee well. 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 
Who else must be let blood, who else is rank : 
If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
As Cesar’s death’s hour ; nor no instrument 
Of half that worth as those your swords ; made rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world. 
I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 
Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke, 
Fulfil your pleasure, Live a thousand years, 160 
I shall not find myself so apt to die: 
No place will please me so, no mean of death, 
As here by Casar, and by you cut off, 
The choice and master spirits of this age. 
Bru. O Antony! beg not your death of us: 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 
As by our hands, and this our present act, 
You see we do; yet see you but our hands, 
And this, the bleeding business they have done: 
Our hearts you see not, they are pitiful: 170 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome— t 
As tire drives out fire, so pity pity— 
Hath done this deed on Cxsar. For your part, 
To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony: 
Our arms in strength of malice, and our hearts t 
Of brothers’ temper; do receive you in, 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 
Cas. Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s, 
In the disposing of new dignities. 
Bru. Only be patient, till we have appeas’d 180 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear, 
And then, we will deliver you the cause, 
Why I, that did love Cesar when I struck him, 
Have thus proceeded. 
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Ant, I doubt not of your wisdom : 
Let each man render me his bloody hand. 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you; 
Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand ; 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours ; now yours, Metellus ; 
Yours, Cinna; and, my valiant Casca, yours ; 
Though last, not least in love, yours, good Trebonius. 
Gentlemen all,—alas, what shall I say ? 19 
My credit now stands on such slippery ground, 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit me, 
Either a coward or a flatterer, 
That I did love thee, Cesar, O, ’tis true: 
If then thy spirit look upon us now, 
Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy death, 
To see thy Antony making his peace, 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 
Most noble! in the presence of thy corse ? 200 
Had I as many cyes as thou hast wounds, 
Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, 
It would become me better, than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 
Pardon me, Julius! Here wast thou bay’d, brave hart, 
Here didst thou fall, and here thy hunters stand, 
Sign’d in thy spoil, and crimson’d in thy lethe. 
O world! thou wast the forest to this hart, 
And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. 
How like a deer, struacken by many princes, 210 
Dost thou here lie | 
Cas, Mark Antony,— 
Ant. Pardon me, Caius Cassius : 
The enemies of Czsar shall say this ; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 
Cas. I blame you not for praising Cesar so, 
But what compact mean you to have with us? 
Will you be prick’d in number of our friends, 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you ? 
Ant. Therefore I took your hands, but was indeed 
Sway’d from the point, by looking down on Cxsar. 220 
Friends am I with you all, and love you all, 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 
Why, and wherein, Cesar was dangerous, 
Bru. Or else were this a savage spectacle : 
Our reasons are so full of good regard, 
That were you, Antony, the son of Cesar, 
You should be satisfied. 
Ant. That ’s all I seek, 
And am moreover suitor, that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place, 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 230 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 
Bru, You shall, Mark Antony. 
Cas. Brutus, a word with you: 
(aside to Brutus) You know not what you do, do not 
consent 
That Antony speak in his funeral : 
Know you how much the people may be mov’d 
By that which he will utter. 
Bru. By your pardon: 
I will myself into the pulpit first, 
And show the reason of our Czsar’s death, 
What Antony shall speak, I will protest tT 
He speaks by leave, and by permission ; 240 
And that we are contented Cesar shall 
Have all true rites, and lawful ceremonies, 
It shall advantage more than do us wrong. 
Cas. 1 know not what may fall, I like it not. 
Bru. Mark Antony, here take you Czxsat’s body : 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 
But speak all good you can devise of Czsar, 
And say you do’t by our permission ; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
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About his funeral. And you shall speak 250 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 
After my speech is ended. 
Ant, Be it so; 
I do desire no mote. 
Bru. Prepate the body then, and follow us. 
Exeunt all but Antony 
Alnt.O pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That J am meek and gentle with these butchers | 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood ! 
Over thy wounds, now do I prophesy, 260 
(Which like dumb mouths do ope their ruby lips 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue) 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men; 
Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife, 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy ; 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 
And dreadful objects so familiar, 
That mothers shal] but smile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter’d with the hands of war; 
All pity chok’d with custom of fell deeds, 270 
And Cazsar’s spirit ranging for revenge, 
With Ate by his side, come hot from hell, 
Shall in these confines, with a monarch’s voice, 
Cry ‘ Havoc,’ and let slip the dogs of war, 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 
Enter a Servant 
You serve Octavius Cesar, do you not? 
Ser. Ido, Mark Antony. 
Ant. Czsar did write for him to come to Rome. 
Ser, He did receive his letters, and is coming, 280 
And bid me say to you by word of mouth— 
O Cesar | Seeing the body 
Ant. Thy heart is big ; get thee apart and weep : 
Passion, I see, is catching, for mine eyes, 
Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 
Began to water. Is thy master coming ? 
Ser, He lies to-night within seven leagues of Rome. 
Ant, Post back with speed, and tell him what hath chanc’d : 
Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 
No Rome of safety for Octavius yet, 290 
Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet stay awhile, 
Thou shalt not back, till I have borne this corse 
Into the market-place : there shall I try, 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men, 
According to the which, thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius, of the state of things. 
Lend me your hand. Exeunt with Casar’s body 


SCENE II 
The Forum 


Enter Brutus and Cassius, and a throng of Citizens 


Citizens. We will be satisfied ; let us be satisfied. 

Bru. Then follow me, and give me audience, friends, 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 
And part the numbers. 
Those that will hear me speak, let ’em stay here; 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him, 
And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Czsar’s death. 

r.C, I will hear Brutus speak. 

2.C, 1 will hear Cassius, and compare their reasons, 
When severally we hear them rendered. to 
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Exit Cassius, with some of the Citizens 
Brutus goes into the pulpit 
3.C. The noble Brutus is ascended : silence | 
Bra, Be patient till the last. 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers, hear me for my ¢ 
cause, and be silent, that you may hear. Believe 
me for mine honour, and have respect to mine 
honour, that you may believe. 
wisdom, and awake your senses, that you may the 
better judge. If there be any in this assembly, any 
dear friend of Casar’s, to him I say, that Brutus’ love 
to Czsar, was no less than his. Ifthen, that friend 20 
demand, why Brutus rose against Cesar, this is my 
answer: not that I lov’d Czsar less, but that I lov’d 
Rome more. Had you rather Czsar were living, and 
die all slaves; than that Cesar were dead, to live all 
free-men? As Caesar lov’d me, I weep for him; 
as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, 
I honour him: but, as he was ambitious, I slew 
him. There is tears, for his love: joy, for his 
fortune: honour, for his valour: and death, for 
his ambition. Who is here so base, that would be 306 
abondman? Ifany, speak, for him have I offended. 
Who is here so rude, that would not be a Roman ? 
If any, speak, for him have I offended. Who is here 
so vile, that will not love his country? If any, 
speak, for him have I offended. I pause for a reply. 
All. None, Brutus, none. ; 
Bra. Then none have I offended. I have done no more 
to Cxsar, than you shall do to Brutus. The question 
of his death, is enroll’d in the Capitol: his glory not 
extenuated, wherein he was worthy; norhis offences 40 
enforc’d, for which he suffered death. 
Enter Antony and others, with Casar’s body 
Here comes his body, mourn’d by Mark Antony, 
who though he had no hand in his death, shall 
receive the benefit of his dying, a place in the 
commonwealth, as which of you shall not? With 
this I depart, that, as I slew my best lover for the 
good of Rome, I have the same dagger for mysclf, 
when it shall please my country to need my death. 
All, Live, Brutus, live, live ! 
1.C. Bring him with triumph home unto his house. go 
2.C. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 
3.C. Let him be Cesar. 
aie, Cesar’s better parts 
Shall be crown’d in Brutus, 
1.C. We’ll bring him to his house, with shouts and 
clamours. 
Bru. My countrymen,— 
2c. Peace! silence! Brutus speaks. 
1.C. Peace, ho ! 
Bru. Good Countryman, let me depart alone, 
And (for my sake) stay here with Antony: 
Do grace to Caxsar’s corpse, and grace his speech 60 
Tending to Cesar’s glories, which Mark Antony 
(By our permission) is allow’d to make. 
I do entreat you, not a man depart, 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. Exit 
1,C. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. 
3.C. Let him go up into the public chair, 
We’ll hear him. Noble Antony, go up. 
Ant.For Brutus’ sake, I am beholding to you. 
Goes into the pulpit 


Censure me in your 


4.C. What does he say of Brutus ? 
5G. He says, for Brutus’ sake 
He finds himself beholding to us all. Jo 
4.C. ’Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus here. 
1.C, This Cesar was a tyrant. 
3.C. Nay, that’s certain : 
We are blest that Rome is rid of him. 
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2.C, Peace! let us hear what Antony can iay. 
Ant. You genie Romans,— 
All, Peace, ho! letus hear him. 
Ant.Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend ne your ears: 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him: 
The evil that men do lives after them. 
The good is oft interred with their bones, 
So let it be with Casar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cesar was ambitious : 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Czsar answer’d t. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the -est, 
(For Brutus is an honourable man, 
So are they all, all honourable men) 
Come I to speak in Czxsar’s funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just tome; 
But Brutus says he was ambitious, 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives hometo Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffer fill : 
Did this in Czsar seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Casarhath wept: 
Ambition should be made of sterner suff, 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did see, that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crows, 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was ths ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And sure he is an honourable man, 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am, to speak what I do know; 
You all did love him once, not withcut cause, 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for him? 
O judgement! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason. Bzar with me, 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 
And I must pause, till it come back 0 me. 
1.C, Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. 
2.C. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Cesar has had great wrong. 
3.C. Has he, nasters ? 
I fear there will a worse come in his place. 
4.C. Mark’d ye his words? He would mt take the 
crown, 
Therefore ’tis certain, he was not ambitious. 
1.C. If it be found so, some will dear abide it, 
2.C. Poor soul, his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 
3.C. There’s not a nobler man in Rome than Antony. 
4.C. Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 
Ant. But yesterday, the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world: now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 
O masters! if I were dispos’d to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong: 
Who (you all know) are honourable men. 
I will not do them wrong: I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myseli and you, 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 
But here’s a parchment, with the seal of Cxsar, 
I found it in his closet, ’tis his will : 
Let but the commons hear this testament 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read) 
And they would go and kiss dead Cxsar’s wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their vills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 
4.C,. We’ll hear the will, read it, Mark Artony. 
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Ail. The will, the will | we will hear Czxsar’s will. 
Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it. 
It is not meet you know how Ceasar lov’d you: 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men: 
And, being men, hearing the will of Cesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 
*Tis good you know not that you are his heirs, 
For if you should, O, what would come of it? 
4.C. Read the will, we’ll hear it, Antony : 150 
You shall read us the will, Cxsar’s will. 
Ant, Will you be patient ? will you stay awhile ? 
I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it, 
I fear I wrong the honourable men, 
Whose daggers have stabb’d Cesar; I do fear it. 
4.C. They were traitors: honourable men ? 
All, The will! the testament | 
2.C. They were villains, murderers: the will, read the will. 
Ant. You will compel me then to read the will : 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Cesar, 160 
And let me show you him that made the will: 
Shall I descend ? and will you give me leave ? 
All. Come down. 
2.C. Descend. 
3.C. You shall have leave. 
4.C. A ring, stand round. 
1.C. Stand from the hearse, stand from the body. 
2.C. Room for Antony, most noble Antony. 
Ant. Nay, press not so upon me, stand far off. 
All, Stand back: room, bear back. 170 
Ant. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle ; I remember 
The first time ever Cesar put it on, 
’Twas on a summet’s evening in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii: 
Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through; 
See what a rent the envious Casca made: 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d, 
And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cxsar follow’d it, 180 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no: 
For Brutus, as you know, was Czxsar’s angel. 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Casar lov’d him: 
This was the most unkindest cut of all. 
For when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquish’d him: then burst his mighty heart, 
And in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even-at the base of Pompey’s statue 190 
(Which all the while ran blood) great Cesar fell. 
O what a fall was there, my countrymen | 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 
O now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity: these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what weep you, when you but behold 
Our Casar’s vesture wounded? Look you here, 
Here is himself, marr’d as you see with traitors. 
1.C. O piteous spectacle | 200 
2.C. O noble Casar | 
3.C. O woful day | 
4.C. O traitors, villains | 
1.C. O most bloody sight ! 
2.C. We will be reveng’d. 
All, Revenge! About! Seek! Burn! Fire! Kill! 
Slay! Let not a traitor live ! 
Ant. Stay, countrymen. 
1.C. Peace there! hear the noble Antony. 
2.C. We’ll hear him, we’ll follow him, we'll die with 210 
him. 
Ant,Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 


He comes down from the pulpit 


25 


To such a sudden flood of mutiny : 
They that have done this deed are honourable ; 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it: they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts, 
lam no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But (as you know me all) a plain blunt man 220 
That love my friend, and that they know full well, 
That gave me public leave to speak of him: 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on; 
T tell you that which you yourselves do know, 
Show you sweet Czsar’s wounds, poor poor dumb 
mouths, 
And bid them speak for me; but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 230 
In every wound of Cesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
All, We'll mutiny. 
1.C, We’ll burn the house of Brutus. 
3.C. Away then, come, seek the conspirators. 
Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen, yet hear me speak, 
All, Peace, ho! Hear Antony, most noble Antony I 
Ant. Why, friends, you go to do you know not what : 
Wherein hath Caxsar thus deserv’d your loves ? 
Alas, you know not, I must tell you then: 240 
You have forgot the will 1 told you of. 
All. Most true, the will, let ’s stay and hear the will. 
Ant.Here is the will, and under Cxsar’s seal : 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas, 
2.C. Most noble Casar, we ’ll revenge his death. 
3.C. O royal Casar | 
Ant. Hear me with patience. 
All. Peace, ho | 
Ant, Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 250 
His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber, he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs for ever; common pleasures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar! when comes such another ? 
1.C, Never, never. Come, away, away | 
We’ll burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses, 
Take up the body. 
2.C. Go fetch fire. 260 
3.C. Pluck down benches, 
4.C. Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 
Exeunt Citizens with the body 
Ant, Now let it work: mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt. 
Enter a Servant 
How now, fellow ? 
Ser. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 
Ant. Where is he ? 
Ser. He and Lepidus are at Cxsar’s house. 
Ant. And thither will I straight, to visit him + 
He comes upon a wish, Fortune is merry, 
And in this mood will give us any thing. 270 
Ser. I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 
Ant.Belike they had some notice of the people, 
How I had moy’d them. Bring me to Octavius. 
Exeunt 
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SCENE III 
Ai street 
Enter Cinna the poet 


Cin. I dreamt to-night that I did feast with Cesar, 
And things unluckily charge my fantasy: 

I have no will to wander forth of doors. 
Yet something leads me forth. 
Enter Citizens 

1.C. What is your name ? 

2.C, Whither are you going ? 

3.C, Where do you dwell ? 

4.C, Are you a married man, or a bachelor? 

2.C, Answer every man directly. 

1.C, Ay, and briefly. 10 

4.C. Ay, and wisely. 

3.C, Ay, and truly, you were best. 

Cin, What is my name? Whither amI going? Where 
do I dwell? Am Ia married man, or a bachelor ? 
Then, to answer every man, directly and briefly, 
wisely and truly: wisely I say, I am a bachelor. 

2.C, That ’s as much as to say, they are fools that marry: 
youll bear me a bang for that, I fear. Proceed; 
directly. 

Cin, Directly, I am going to Casar’s funeral. 20 

1.C, As a friend or an enemy ? 

Cin. As a friend. 

2.C, That matter is answered directly. 

4.C. For your dwelling ; briefly. 

Cin. Briefly, I dwell by the Capitol. 

3.C, Your name, sir, truly. 

Cin. Truly, my name is Cinna. 

1.C. Tear him to pieces, he’s a conspirator. 

Cin. Tam Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 

4.C. Tear him for his bad verses, tear him for his bad 30 
verses. 

Cin, 1am not Cinna the conspirator. 

4.C. It is no matter, his name’s Cinna, pluck but his 
name out of his heart, and turn him going. 

3.C. Tear him, tear him! Come, brands, ho, fire-brands I 
to Brutus’, to Cassius’, burn all. Some to Decius’ 
house, and some to Casca’s; some to Ligarius’: 
away, go! Exeunt 


Act Fourth 


SCENE I 
A house in Rome 
Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, seated at a table 


Ant, These many then shall die ; their names are prick’d. 
‘Oct. Your brother too must die ; consent you, Lepidus ? 
Lep. I do consent— 
Oct. Prick him down, Antony. 
Lep. Upon condition Publius shall not live, 
Who is your sister’s son, Mark Antony, 
Ant. He shall not live ; look, with a spot I damn him. 
But, Lepidus, go you to Czsar’s house : 
Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
How to cut off some charge in legacies, 
Lep. What, shall I find you here ? 10 
Oct, Or here, or at the Capitol. Exit Lepidus 
Ant, This is a slight unmeritable man, 
Meet to be sent on errands : is it fit, 
The three-fold world divided, he should stand 
One of the three to share it ? 
Oct. So you thought him, 
And took his voice who should be prick’d to die 
In our black sentence and proscription. 


Ant, Octavius, I have seen more days than you, 
And though we lay these honours on this man, 
To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, 
He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold, 
To groan and sweat under the business, 
Either led or driven, as we point the way: 
And having brought our treasure where we will, 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off 
(Like to the empty ass) to shake his ears, 
And graze in commons. 

Oct. You may do your will: 
But he ’s a tried and valiant soldier. 

| Ant.So is my horse, Octavius, and for that 
I do appoint him store of provender : 50 
It is a creature that I teach to fight, 
To wind, to stop, to run directly on, 
His corporal motion govern’d by my spirit ; 
And, in some taste, is Lepidus but so ; 
He must be taught, and train’d, and bid go forth; 
A barren-spirited fellow ; one that feeds 
On objects, arts and imitations, + 
Which, out of use, and stal’d by other men, 
Begin his fashion. Do not talk of him, 
But as a property. And now, Octavius, 40 
Listen gredt things. Brutus and Cassius 
Are levying powers ; we must straight make head: 
Therefore let our alliance be combin’d, 
Our best friends made, our means stretch’d, 
And let us presently go sit in council, 
How covert matters may be best disclos’d, 
And open perils surest answered, 

Oct, Let us do so: for we are at the stake, 
And bay’d about with many enemics, 
And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 50 
Millions of mischiefs. Exeunt 


SCENES II AND III 
Camp near Sardis. Before Brutus’s tent 


Drum, Enter Brutus, Lucilius, Lucius, and Soldiers } 
Titinius and Pindarus meet them 


Bru. Stand, ho | 
Lucil. Give the word, ho! and stand. 
Bru. What now, Lucilius ? is Cassius near ? 
Lucil. He is at hand, and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master, 
Bru. He greets me well. Your master, Pindarus, 
In his own change, or by ill officers, 
Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done, undone: but if he be at hand, 
I shall be satisfied, 
Pin, I do not doubt Io 
But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. 
Bru. He is not doubted. A word, Lucilius, 
How he receiv’d you: let me be resolv’d. 
Luci], With courtesy, and with respect enough, 
But not with such familiar instances, 
Nor with such free and friendly conference, 
As he hath us’d of old. 


Bru. Thou hast describ’d 
A hot friend, cooling: ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to sicken and decay, 20 


Tt uscth an enforced ceremony. 

Thete are no tricks in plain and simple faith; 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 

Make gallant show, and promise of their mettle ; 
But when they should endure the bloody spur, 
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They fall their crests, and like deceitful jades 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on? 


20 | Luwucil, They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter’d ; 


The greater part, the horse in general, 
Are come with Cassius. Low march within 
Bru. Hark, he is arrived : 30 
March gently on to meet him. 
Enter Cassius and bis powers 
Cas. Stand, ho! 
Bru, Stand, ho! Speak the word along. 
1.5. Stand | 
2.5. Stand | 
3.8. Stand | 
Cas. Most noble brothér, you have done me wrong. 
Bru. Judge me, you gods! wrong I mine enemies ? 
And if not so, how should I wrong a brother ? 
Cas. Brutus, this sober form of yours hides wrongs, 40 
And when you do them— 
Bru. Cassius, be content, 
Speak your griefs softly, I do know you well. 
Before the eyes of both our armies here 
(Which should perceive nothing but love from us) 
Let us not wrangle. Bid them move away; 
Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 
And I will give you audience. 
Cas. Pindarus, 
Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. 
Bru, Lucilius, do you the like, and let no man t 
Come to our tent, till we have done our conference. 50 
Let Lucius and Titinius guard our door. 
Exeunt all but Brutus and Cassins, 
who enter the tent t 


Cas. That you have wrong’d me, doth appear in this: 
You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 

Wherein my letters, praying on his side, 
Because I knew the man, was slighted off., 

Bra. You wrong’d yourself to write in such a case. 

Cas. In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear his comment. 

Bru. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm, 10 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 

Cas. I, an itching palm ? 

You know that you are Brutus that speaks this, 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Bru, The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

Cas, Chastisement ? 

Bra. Remember March, the ides of Match remember: 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake ? 
What villain touch’d his body, that did stab, 20 
And not for justice? What? shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers, with base bribes ? 

And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? 

I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 

Than such a Roman. 


Cas. Brutus, bait not me, 


I’ll not endure it: you forget yourself 

To hedge me in; I am a soldier, I, 30 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 

To make conditions. 
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Bru. Go to; youre not, Cassius. 
Cas. 1am. 
Bru. 1 say, you are not. 
Cas. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself ; 
Have mind upon your health ; tempt me no farther. 
Bru. Away, slight man! 
Cas. Is ’t possible ? 
Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted, when a madmm stares P 40 
Cas. O ye gods, ye gods! must I endure all this ? 
Bru. Al] this? ay, more: fret till yourproud heart break. 
Go show your slaves how choleri: you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you? must I stanl and crouch 
Under your testy humour? By tie gods, 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen 
Though it do split you. For, fron this day forth, 
I’ll use you for my mirth, yea, fo: my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 
Cas. Is it cometo this ? 50 
Bru. You say, you are a better soldier : 
Let it appear so; make your vauiting true, 
And it shall please me well. Formine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble nen. 
Cas. You wrong me every way; you wrong me, Brutus ; 
I said, an elder soldier, not a better : 
Did I say, better ? 
Bru. If you did, I car not. 
Cas. When Casat liv’d, he durst not thus have mov’d me. 
Bru. Peace, peace! you durst not so hive tempted him. 


Cas. 1 durst not ? 60 
Bra. No. 

Cas, What ? durst not tempt him ? 

Bru. For yourlife you durst not. 


Cas. Do not presume too much upon ny love, 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Bru. You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am arm’d so strong in honety, 
That they pass by me, as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did sendto you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me, 70 
For I can raise no money by vile means : 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you denied me: was that done like Cassius P 
Should I have answer’d Caius Cassius so ? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 80 
Be ready, gods, with all your thuaderbolts, 
Dash him to pieces ! 


Cas. I denied you not, 
Bru. You did. 
Cas. I did not. He was buta fool 
That brought my answer back. Brutus hath riv’d 
my heart: 


A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities ; 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
Bru. 1 do not, till you practise them oa me. 
Cas. You love me not. 
Bru. 1 do not like your faults. 
Cas. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 
Bru. A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear 90 
As huge as high Olympus. 
Cas. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 
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For Cassius is aweary of the world ; 

Hated by one he loves, brav’d by his brother, 

Check’d like a bondman, all his faults observ’d, 

Set in a note-book, learn’d, and conn’d by rote, 

To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 

My spirit from mine eyes! There is my dagger, 

And here my naked breast ; within, a heart 100 

Dearer than Plutus’ mine, richer than gold : 

If that thou be’st a Roman, take it forth ; 

J, that denied thce gold, will give my heart: 

Strike, as thou didst at Cxsar; for I know, 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lovedst him 
better 

Than ever thou lovedst Cassius. 

Bru, Sheathe your dagger: 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 

Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour, 

O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb, 

That carries anger as the flint bears fire, IIo 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again, 

Cas. Hath Cassius liv’d 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When grief and blood ill-temper’d vexeth him. 

Bru. When | spoke that, I was ill-temper’d too. 

Cas. Do you confess so much ?_ Give me your hand. 

Bru. And my heart too. 

Cas. O Brutus ! 

Bru. What ’s the matter ? 

Cas. Have not you love enough to bear with me, 

When that rash bumour which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius, and from henceforth, 120 
When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 

He'll think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

Post.(within) Let me go in to see the generals ; 

There is some grudge between ’em, ’tis not mect 
They be alone. 

Lye. (within) You shall not come to them. 

Poet.(within) Nothing but death shall stay me. 

Enter Poet, followed by Lucilius, Titinius, and Lucius 

Cas. How now ? what ’s the matter ? 

Poet. For shame, you generals! what do you mean ? 
Love, and be friends, as two such men should be, —130 
For I have seen more years, I’m sure, than ye. 

Cas. Ha, ha! how vilely doth this cynic rhyme | 

Br#, Get you hence, sirrah ; saucy fellow, hence | 

Cas. Bear with him, Brutus, ’tis his fashion. 

Bru. 1’ know his humour, when he knows his time : 
What should the wars do with these jigging fools ? 
Companion, hence ! 

Cas. Away, away, be gone! Exit Poet 

Bru. Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 

Cas. And come yourselves, and bring Messala with you 140 
Immediately to us. Exeunt Lucilins and Titinius 

Bru. Lucius, a bowl of wine] Exit Lucius 

Cas. 1 did not think you could have been so angry. 

Bru, O Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 

Cas. Of your philosophy you make no use, 

If you give place to accidental evils. 

Bru. No man bears sorrow better. Portia is dead. 

Cas. Ha? Portia ? 

Bru. She is dead. 

Cas. How ’scap’d I killing, when I cross’d you so? 

O insupportable and touching loss ! 150 
Upon what sickness ? 

Bru. Impatient of my absence, 

And grief, that young Octavius with Mark Antony 
Have made themselves so strong: for with her death 
That tidings came. With this she fell distract, 


27 
And (her attendants absent) swallow’d fire. t 
Cas. And died so? 
Bru. Even so. 
Cas. O ye immortal gods | 


Re-enter Lucius, with wine and taper 
Bru. Speak no more of her: give me a bowl of wine, 
In this I bury all unkindness, Cassius. Drinks 
Cas. My heart is thirsty for that noble pledge. 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o’erswell the cup ; 160 
T cannot drink too much of Brutus’ love. Drinks 
Bru. Come in, Titinius ! 
Re-enter Titinius, with Messala 
Welcome, good Messala. 
Now sit we close about this taper here, 
And call in question our necessities. 
Cas, Portia, art thou gone ? 
Bru. No more, I pray you. 
Messala, I have here received Icttcrs, 
That young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 
Mes. Mysclf have letters of the self-same tenour. 170 
Bru. With what addition ? 
Mes, That by proscription, and bills of outlawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 
Have put to death an hundred senators. 
Bru, Therein our letters do not well agree ; 
Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 
Cas. Ciceto one ? 
Mes. Cicero is dead, 
And by that order of proscription, 
Had you your letters from your wife, my lord ? 180 
Bru. No, Messala. 
Mes. Nor nothing in your letters writ of her ? 
Bru. Nothing, Messala. ‘i 
Mes. That, methinks, is strange. 
Bru, Why ask you ? hear you aught of her, in yours ? 
Mes,No, my lord. 
Bru. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 
Mes. Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell : 
For certain she is dead, and by strange manner. 
Bru. Why, farewell, Portia. We must die, Messala: 
With meditating that she must die once, 190 
I have the patience to endure it now. 
Mes. Even so great men great losses should endure. 
Cas, 1 have as much of this in art as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it so. 
Bru, Well, to our work alive. What do you think 
Of marching to Philippi presently ? 
Cas. 1 do not think it good. 
Bru, Your reason ? 
Cas. This it is: 
Tis better that the enemy seck us, 
So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 
Doing himself offence, whilst we, lying still, 200 
Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 
Bru. Good reasons must of force give place to bettcr : 
The people ’twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a fore’d affection ; 
For they have grudg’d us contribution : 
The enemy, marching along by them, 
By them shall make a fuller number up, 
Come on refresh’d, new-added, and encourag’d ; 
From which advantage shall we cut him off, 
If at Philippi we do face him there, 210 
These people at our back. 
Cas. Hear me, good brother. 
Bry. Under your pardon. You must note beside, 
That we have tried the utmost of our friends ; 
Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe, 
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The enemy increaseth every day, 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 


Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 220 


On such a full sea are we now afloat, 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures. 
Cas. Then, with your will, go on; 

We'll along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi. 
Bra. The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 

And nature must obey necessity, 

Which we will niggard with a little rest. 

There is no more to say. 


Cas. No more; good night ; 
Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence. 
Bru. Lucius, my gown. Farewell, good Messala, 230 


Good night, Titinius: noble, noble Cassius, 
Good night, and good repose. 
Cas. O my dear brother | 
This was an ill beginning of the night : 
Never come such division ’tween our souls | 
Let it not, Brutus, 
Bra. Every thing is well. 
Cas. Good night, my lord. 
Bru. Good night, good brother, 
Tit. Mes. Good night, Lord Brutus. 
Bra. Farewell, every one. 
Exeunt all but Brutus 
Re-enter Lucius, with the gown 
Give me the gown. Where is thy instrument ? 
Lue. Here in the tent. 
Bra. What, thou speak’st drowsily ? 
Poor knave, I blame thee not, thou art o’er-watch’d. 240 
Call Claudius, and some other of my men, 
T’ll have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 
Lue. Varro and Claudius | 
Enter Varro and Claudius 
Var.Calls my lord ? 
Bru. I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and sleep ; 
It may be I shall raise you by and by 
On business to my brother Cassius. 
Var.So please you, we will stand, and watch your pleasure. 
Bru. I will nat have it so: lie down, good sirs, 
Tt may be I shall otherwise bethink me. 250 
Look, Lucius, here’s the book I sought for so ; 
I put it in the pocket of my gown. 


Varro and Claudius lie down 


Luc. I was sure your lordship did not give it me, 
Bra, Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 
Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 

And touch thy instrument a strain or two ? 

Luc. Ay, my lord, an’t please you. 

Bru. It does, my boy; 
I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 

Luc. It is my duty, sir. 

Bru. I should not urge thy duty past thy might, 260 
I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 

Luc, I have slept, my lord, already. 


Bru. It was well done, and thou shalt sleep again ; 
I will not hold thee long. IE£ I do live, 
I will be good to thee. Music, and a song 
This is a sleepy tune : O murderous slumber, 
Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 
That plays thee music? Gentle knave, good night: 
IT will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee : 
If thou dost nod, thou break’st thy instrument, 270 
1'll take it from thee, and, good boy, good night. 
Let me see, let me see; is not the leaf turn’d down 


ACT FOUR, SCENES II, III—ACT FIVE, SCENE I 


Where I left reading? Here it is, I think, 
Sits down 
Enter the Ghost of Casar 
How ill this taper burns! Ha! who comes here ? 
T chink it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
It comes upon me: art thou any thing ? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 
That mak’st my blood cold, and my hair to stare ? 
Speak to me, what thou art. 280 
Gho. Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 
Bru. Why com’st thou ? 
Gho. To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi. 
Bru, Well; then I shall see thee again P 
Gho. Ay, at Philippi. 
Bru. Why, I will see thee at Philippi then. 
Now I have taken heart, thou vanishest. 
Ill spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. 
Boy, Lucius! Varro! Claudius! Sirs, awake! 
Claudius ! 
Lue. The strings, my lord, are false. 290 
Bru. He thinks he still is at his instrument. 
Lucius, awake | 
Lue. My lord ? 
Bru. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so criedst out ? 
Luc. My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 
Bru. Yes, that thou didst: didst thou see any thing ? 
Luc, Nothing, my lord. 
Bru. Sleep again, Lucius. Sirrah Claudius | 
(to Var.) Fellow thou, awake ! 
Var.My lord ? 300 
Cla. My lord? 
Bru, Why did you so cry out, sits, in your sleep ? 
Var. Cla. Did we, my lord ? 


Exit Ghost 


Bru. Ay: saw you any thing ? 
Var.No, my lord, I saw nothing. 
Cla. Nor I, my lord. 


Bru. Go, and commend me to my brother Cassius; 


Bid him set on his powers betimes before, 
And we will follow. 
Var. Cla. It shall be done, my lord. Exeunt 


Act Fifth 


SCENE I 
The plains of Philippi 
Enter Octavius, Antony, and their army 


Oct. Now, Antony, our hopes are answered ; 
You said the enemy would not come down, 
But keep the hills and upper regions ; 
It proves not so: their battles are at hand, 
They mean to warn us at Philippi here, 
Answering before we do demand of them. 


Ant. Tut, I am in their bosoms, and I know 


Wherefore they do it: they could be content 
To visit other places, and come down 
With fearful bravery ; thinking by this face 10 
To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage ; 
But ’tis not so. 
Enter a Messenger 


Mes. Prepare you, generals, 


The enemy comes on in gallant show ; 
Their bloody sign of battle is hung out, 
And something to be done immediately. 
Ant. Octavius, lead your battle softly on 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 
Oct. Upon the right hand I, keep thou the left. 
Ant. Why do you cross me in this exigent ? 


Jutius CAESAR 


Oct. I do not cross you: but I will do so. March 20 
Drum, Enter Brutus, Cassius, and their Army ; 
Lucilius, Titinius, Messala, and others 
Bru, They stand, and would have parley. 
Cas. Stand fast, Titinius, we must out and talk. 
Oct. Mark Antony, shall we give sign of battle ? 
Ant.No, Cesar, we will answer on their charge. 
Make forth, the generals would have some words. 
Oct. Stir not until the signal. 
Bru. Words before blows : is it so, countrymen ? 
Oct. Not that we love words better, as you do. 
Bru. Good words are better than bad strokes, Octavius. 
Ant.In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good words: 30 
Witness the hole you made in Czsat’s heart, 
Crying ‘ Long live! hail, Cesar!’ 
Cas. Antony, 
The posture of your blows are yet unknown; 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
And leave them honeyless. 
Ant. Not stingless too. 
Bru. O, yes, and soundless too ; 
For you have stol’n their buzzing, Antony, 
And very wisely threat before you sting. 
Ant. Villains you did not so, when your vile daggers 
Hack’d one another in the sides of Czsar : 40 
You show’d your teetli like apes, and fawn’d like 
hounds, 
And bow’d like bondmen, kissing Czxsar’s feet ; 
Whilst damned Casca, like a cur, behind 
Struck Cesar on the neck. O you flatterers | 
Cas, Flatterers ? Now, Brutus, thank yourself, 
This tongue had not offended so to-day, 
If Cassius might have rul’d. 
Oct. Come, come, the cause. If arguing make us sweat, 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops : 
Look, 
I draw a sword against conspirators, jo 
When think you that the sword goes up again? 
Never, till Casar’s three and thirty wounds 
Be well aveng’d ; or till another Czsar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. 
Bru, Czxsar, thou canst not die by traitors’ hands, 
Unless thou bring’st them with thee. 
Oct. So I hope; 
I was not born to die on Brutus’ sword, 
Bru. O, if thou wert the noblest of thy strain, 
Young man, thou couldst not die more honourable. 
Cas. A peevish schoolboy, worthless of such honour, 60 
Join’d with a masquer and a reveller | 
Ant. Old Cassius still ! 
Oct. Come, Antony ; away | 
Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth ; 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field: 
If not, when you have stomachs. 
Exeunt Octavius, Antony, and their army 
Cas. Why, now, blow wind, swell billow, and swim bark | 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 
Bru. Ho, Lucilius | hark, a word with you. 
Ludil. (standing forth) My lord ? 
Brutus and Lucilins converse apart 
Cas. Messala | 
Mes.(standing forth) What says my general ? 
Cas. Messala, Jo 
This is my birth-day ; as this very day 
Was Cassius born. Give me thy hand, Messala: 
Be thou my witness, that against my will 
(As Pompey was) am I compell’d to set 
Upon one battle all our liberties. 
You know that I held Epicurus strong, 
And his opinion : now I change my mind, 
And partly credit things that do presage. 


JuLius CAESAR 


Coming from Sardis, on our forner ensign 
Two mighty eagles fell, and there they perch’d, 80 
Gorging and feeding from our sddiers’ hands, 
Who to Philippi here consorted vs: 
This morning are they fled away 1nd gone, 
And in their steads do ravens, crews, and kites 
Fly o’er our heads, and downward look on us, 
As we were sickly prey ; their shidows seem 
A canopy most fatal, under whick 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost. 
Mes.Believe not so. 
Cas. I but believe it parly, 
For I am fresh of spirit, and resolv’d go 
To meet all perils very constantly. 
Bru. Even so, Lucilius. 
Cas. Now, most nole Brutus, 
The gods to-day stand friendly, tlat we may, 
Lovers in peace, lead on our daysto age ! 
But, since the affairs of men restsstill incertain, 
Let ’s reason with the worst that nay befall. 
If we do lose this battle, then is tiis 
The very last time we shall speak together : 
What are you then determined todo ? 
Bru. Even by the rule of that philosopiy, 100 
By which I did blame Cato, for the death 
Which he did give himself: I knw not how, 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, so toprevent 
The time of life, arming myself with patience 
To stay the providence of some ligh powers, 
That govern us below. 
Cas. Then, if w: lose this battle, 
You are contented to be led in trumph 
Thorough the streets of Rome ? 
Bru. No, Cassius, no: think not, thounoble Roman, 110 
That ever Brutus wil] go bound » Rome ; 
He bears too great a mind. Butthis same day 
Must end that work the ides of Narch begun. 
And whether we shall meet again I know not; 
Thercfore our everlasting farewel take : 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius ! 
If we do meet again, why, we shdl smile ; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 
Cas. For ever, and for ever, farewell, Brutus ! 
If we do meet again, we ’ll smile indeed ; 120 
If not, ’tis true, this parting was vell made, 
Bru. Why then, lead on, O, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business, ere it come | 
But it sufficeth, that the day will cnd, 
And then the end is known. Come, ho! away! Exeunt 


SCENES II-V 
Various parts of the field of battle 
Alarum. Enter Brutus ad Messala 
Bru. Ride, ride, Messala, ride, and give these bills 

Unto the legions, on the other side: Lond alarum 
Let them sct on at once ; for I perceive 

But cold demeanour in Octavius’ wing ; 

And sudden push gives them the overthrow : t 


Ride, ride, Messala, let them all come down. 
Exeunt 


Alerums. Enter Cassius and Titinius 


Cas. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains fly | 
Myself have to mine own turn’d enemy : 


ACT FIVE, SCENES I-V 


This ensign here of mine was turning back, 
I slew the coward, and did take it from him. 
Tit. O Cassius, Brutus gave the word too early, 
Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly : his soldiers fell to spoil, 
Whilst we by Antony are all enclos’d. 
Enter Pindarus 
Pin. Fly further off, my lord, fly further off ; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord: 
Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off. 
Cas. This hill is far enough. Look, look, Titinius, 
Are those my tents where I perceive the fire ? 
Ti#. They are, my lord. 
Cas. Titinius, if thou lovest me, 
Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurs in him, 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops 
And here again, that 1 may rest assur’d 
Whether yond troops are friend or enemy. 
Tit. I will be here again, even with a thought. Exit 
Cas. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill, 
My sight was ever thick: regard Titinius, 
And tell me what thou not’st about the field. 
Pindarus ascends the bill 
This day I breathed first, time is come round, 
And where I did begin, there shall 1 end, 
My life is run his compass. Sirrah, what news ? 
Pin, (above) O my lord! 
‘Cas. What news ? 
Pin. (above) Titinius is enclosed round about 
With horsemen, that make to him on the spur, 
Yet he spurs on. Now they are almost on him: 
Now, Titinius! Now some light: O, he lights too. 
He’sta’en, (Shoxt.) And, hark! they shout for joy. 
Cas. Come down, behold no more: 
O, coward that I am, to live so long, 
To see my best friend ta’en before my face! 
Pindarus descends 
Come hither, sirrah : 
In Parthia did I take thee prisoner, 
And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 
That whatsoever I did bid thee do, 
Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep thine 
oath, 
Now be a free-man, and with this good sword, 
That ran through Czsar’s bowels, search this bosom. 
Stand not to answer: here, take thou the hilts, 
And when my face is cover’d, as ’tis now, 
Guide thou the sword. (Pindarus stabs him.) Czxsar, 
thou art reveng’d, 
Even with the sword that kill’d thee. Dies 
Pin. So, I am free, yet would not so have been, 
Durst I have done my will. O Cassius | 
Far from this country Pindarus shall run, 
Where never Roman shall take note of him. Exit 
Re-enter Titinius with Messala 
Mes.1t is but change, Titinius ; for Octavius 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus’ power, 
As Cassius’ legions are by Antony. 
Tit. These tidings will well comfort Cassius. 
Mes. Where did you leave him ? 
Tit. All disconsolate, 
With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 
Mes.Is not that he that lies upon the ground ? 
Tit. He lies not like the living. O my heart! 
Mes. 1s not that he ? 
Tit. No, this was he, Messala, 
But Cassius is no more. O setting sun, 
As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 
So in his red blood Cassius’ day is set, 
The sun of Rome is set! Our day is gone, 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come ; our deeds are done | 
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Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. 
Mes, Mistrust of good success hath done this deed. 
O hateful error, mclancholy’s child, 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? O error, soon concciv’d, 
Thou never com’st unto a happy birth, 7o 
But kill’st the mother that engender’d thee | 
Tit, What, Pindarus ? where art thou, Pindarus ? 
Mes, Seek him, Titinius, whilst I go to meet 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears: I may say ‘ thrusting’ it ; 
For piercing steel, and darts envenomed, 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight. 
Tit. Hie you, Messala, 
And I will seek for Pindarus the while. Exit Messala 
Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius ? 80 
Did I not meet thy friends, and did not they 
Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 
And bid me give it thee? Didst thou not hear their 
shouts ? 
Alas, thou hast misconstrued every thing ! 
But, hold thee, take this garland on thy brow, 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding. Brutus, come apace, 
And sce how I regarded Caius Cassius. 
By your Icave, gods: this is a Roman’s part: 
Come, Cassius’ sword, and find Titinius’ heart. go 
Kills himself 
Alarum. Re-enter Messala, with Brutus, young Cato, 
Strato, Volumnius, and Lucilius 
Bru. Where, where, Messala, doth his body lie ? 
Mes. Lo, yonder, and Titinius mourning it. 
Bru. Titinius’ face is upward. 
Cat? He is slain. 
Bra. O Julius Cesar, thou art mighty yet, 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails. Low alarums ¢ 
Cat. Brave Titinius | 
Look, whe’er he have not crown’d dead Cassius ! 
Bru, Are yet two Romans living such as these ? 
The last of all the Romans, fare thee well ! 
It is impossible that ever Rome 100 
Should breed thy fellow. Friends, I owe moe tears 
To this dead man than you shall see me pay. 
I shall find time, Cassius: I shall find time. 
Come therefore, and to Thasos send his body, 
His funerals shall not be in our camp, 
Lest it discomfort us. Lucilius, come, 
And come, young Cato, let us to the field ; 
Labeo and Flavius, set our battles on. 
*Tis three o’clock, and, Romans, yet ere night 
We shall try fortune in a second fight. Exeunt. 110 


Alarum. Enter Brutus, Messala, young Cato, Lucilius, 
and Flavius 


Bru. Yet, countrymen, O, yet hold up your beads ! 
Cat. What bastard doth not? Who will go with me? 
1 will proclaim my name about the field. 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! 
A foe to tyrants, and my country’s friend. 
Iam the son of Marcus Cato, ho ! 
Enter soldiers, and fight 
Bru. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I ; 
Brutus, my country’s friend ; know me for Brutus ! 
Exit 
Lucil. O young and noble Cato, art thou down ? 
Why, now thou diest as bravely as Titinius, 10 


30 


And mayst be honour’d, being Cato’s son. 
First Sold. Yield, or thou diest. 
Lucil. Only I yield to die: 
(offering money) There is so much, that thou wilt kill 
me straight ; 
Kill Brutus, and be honour’d in his death. 
First Sold, We must not: a noble prisoner | 
Sec. Sald. Room, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus is ta’en. 
First Sold, 170) tell the news. Here comes the general. 
Enter Antony 
Brutus is ta’en, Brutus is ta’en, my lord. 
Ant.Where is he ? 
Lucil, Safe, Antony, Brutus is safe enough: zc 
I dare assure thee, that no enemy 
Shall ever take alive the noble Brutus : 
The gods defend him from so great a shame ! 
When you do find him, or alive, or dead, 
He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 
Ant.This is not Brutus, friend, but, I assure you, 
A prize no less in worth; keep this man safe, 
Give him all kindness. I had rather have 
Such men my friends than enemies. Go on, 
And see whe’er Brutus be alive or dead, 30 
And bring us word, unto Octavius’ tent, 


How every thing is chane’d. Exeunt 


Enter Brutus, Dardanius, Clitus, Strato, and Volumnius 


Bru. Come, poor remains of friends, rest on this rock. 
Cli. Statilius show’d the torch-light, but, my lord, 

He came not back : he is or ta’en or slain. 
Bru. Sit thee down, Clitus ; slaying is the word, 

It-is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus, 

Whispering 

Cli, What, I, my lord? No, not for all the world, 
Bru. Peace then, no words, 


Chi. I'll rather kill myself. 
Bra, Hark thee, Dardanius, Whispering 
Dar. Shall I do such a deed ? 


Li. 24. withal Il am; so F. Most modern editors follow Stcevens 
in over-emphasising the pun by reading matters, but with awl, 1 
GM ous 

I. ii, 266. man of any occupation; usually explained as ‘ man of any 
trade’ (a common sense of occupation), But that seems pointless, 
and the phrase surely means, ‘If I had been a man with any gift 
for seizing the occasion.’ 

I. iii. 65. old men, fools, and children calculate; so F. The passage 
is obscure—the chief difficulty being ca/cu/ate—but none of the 
suggested emendations, such as old men fool and children calculate, seem 
to improve matters. The real trouble is that we do not want a 
verb till we arrive at change in the next line, that therefore calculate 
should be an adjective, and that there is no satisfactory sense 
for it. 

IL. i. 83. pat; F reads path; if we retain this we are left with a 
verb of which the rarity is a much less serious difficulty than its 
lack of suitability, and an awkward absolute construction thy native 
semblance'on. ‘The natural run of the line seems to demand an active 
verb. The usual emendation is pui’st, which is graphically harder 
than put, with the 4b following. 

II. i. 114. face; so F, and heroic attempts have been made to 
defend it; but no explanation really makes the phrase adequately 
parallel to the two in the next line. But even the obvious fate 
seems to be of too general application to make it wholly acceptable. 

Il, i. 285. suburbs; the phrase begins, as it were, by meaning no 
more than its face value, i, ‘in the outskirts of your affection.’ 
But the suburbs were traditionally the haunts of prostitutes, and 
this double entendre perhaps led up to, and is certainly emphasised 
by, |. 287. 

Il, ii. 46. We are swo lions; F We bears two; this, the usual, 


ACT FIVE, SCENES II-V—NOTES 


Cli, O Dardanius | 

Dar.O Clitus | 10 

C&, What ill request did Brutus make to thee ? 

Dar. To kill him, Clitus : look, he meditates, 

Cli. Now is that noble vessel full of grief, 

That it runs over even at his eyes. 

Bru. Come hither, good Volumnius, list a word. 

Vol. What says my lord ? 

Bru. Why, this, Volumnius : 
The ghost of Cesar hath appear’d to me 
Two several times by night ; at Sardis, once; 
And this last night, here in Philippi fields : 

I know my hour is come. 
Vol. Not so, my lord. 20 
Bru. Nay, I am sure it is, Volumnius. 

Thou scest the world, Volumnius, how it goes, 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit: Low alarums 

It is more worthy, to leap in ourselves, 

Than tarry till they push us. Good Volumnius, 

Thou know’st that we two went to school together; 

Even for that our love of old, I prithee 

Hold thou my sword-hilts, whilst I run on it. 
Vol. That’s not an office for a friend, my lord, 

Alarum still 

C&, Fly, fly, my lord, there is no tarrying here. 30 
Bra, Farewell to you, and you, and you, Volumnius, 

Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep ; 

Farewell to thee too, Strato. Countrymen, 

My heart doth joy, that yet in all my life 

I found no man but he was true to me. 

I shall have glory by this losing day 

More than Octavius, and Mark Antony, 

By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 

So, fare you well at once, for Brutus’ tongue 

Hath almost ended his life’s history : 40 

Night hangs upon mine eyes, my bones would rest, 

That have but labour’d to attain this hour. 

Alarum. Cry within, ‘ Fly, fly, fly P? 

Ch. Fly, my lord, fly. 

Bra. Hence | I will follow. 

Exeunt Clitus, Dardanius, and Volumninus 


Notes 


emendation is far from satisfactory, but gives the obvious sense. 

Il. ii. 89. sinctures . . .; of these four words cognizance has normally 
a heraldic significance; stains and relics seem to refer rather to the 
habit of securing mementos of martyrs; finctures is normally 
heraldic, but might be merely an equivalent for stains. It looks as 
though there was séme confusion of thought, since on Decius’ 
favourable interpretation of the dream the heraldic significance is 
much more appropriate to the /iving Casar, dispensing distinctions 
to “great men,’ whereas the ‘ martyr’ significance is much more 
appropriate to what actually occurred. 

Il. iv. 22. ninth hour; this should mean 3 p.m.; but since Cxsar 
at the end of II. ii. invites his friends in to drink wine shortly after 
8 a.m. before going ‘ straightway’ to the Capitol, it must surely 
mean 9 a.m. 

Ill. i. 39. daw; Johnson’s cmendation of F /ane, which, unless 
there is some topical allusion which we have lost, seems meaning- 
"7 M. Macmillan suggests /ume, i.e. ‘ caprice,’ cp. Winter's Tale, 

. ii, 170. 

Ill. i. 47. Casar doth not wrong . . .; Ben Jonson made two 
adversely critical comments on this line, one in the Discoveries and 
one in Staple of News. Both times the reading is given as Cesar did 
never wrong but with just cause, and as Jonson’s criticism is that the 
line is absurd (which as it stands in F it is not) we may assume 
that that is what Shakespeare originally wrote. There is no way 
of determining whether it was Shakespeare or his editors who 
restored logic by a sacrifice of vigour and metre. The line in the 
original form seems to me so completely Shakespearean in its 
anacoluthic expressiveness, and also so typical of the Shakespearean 
Cesar, that I believe it should be restored to the text. 

Til. i. 171. And pity . . .; F punctuates the passage thus: 


JuLius CAESAR 


I prithee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord, 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect ; 
Thy life hath had some smatch of honour in it, 
Hold then my sword, and turn away thy face, 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato ? 
Sir. Give me your hand first. Fare you well, my lord. 
Bru. Farewell, good Strato. (Runs on his sword.) Czsar, 
now be still, 50 
T kill’d not thee with half so good a will. Dies 
Alarum. Retreat. Enter Octavius, Antony, Messala, 
Lucilius, and the army 
Oct. What man is that ? 
Mes, My master’s man. Strato, where is thy master ? 
Str, Free from the bondage you are in, Messala, 
The conquerors can but make a fire,of him; 
For Brutus only overcame himself, 
And no man else hath honour by his death. 
Lucil, So Brutus should be found. I thank thec, Brutus, 
That thou hast prov’d Lucilius’ saying true. 
Oc#, All that serv’d Brutus, I will entertain them, 60 
Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me ? 
Str. Ay, if Messala will prefer me to you. 
Oct, Do so, good Messala, 
Mes. How died my master, Strato ? 
Str, I held the sword, and he did run on it. 
Mes, Octavius, then take him to follow thee, 
That did the latest service to my master. 
Ant.This was the noblest Roman of them all: 
All the conspirators, save only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Cesar: 7° 
He, only in a general honest thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man!" 
Oct. According to his virtue, let us use him 
With all respect, and rites of burial. 
Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie, 
Most like a soldier order’d honourably. 
So call the field to rest, and let’s away, 8o 
To part the glories of this happy day. Exeunt 


And pitty to the generall wrong of Rome, 
As fire drives out fire, so pitty, pitty 
Hath done this deed on Casar. 


If we like the emphatic repetition of pitty we can take As fire drives 
out fire as the parenthesis, with the second part of the parallel sup- 
pressed, and the repeated pitty as the subject of hath done. But it 
should be pointed out that the comma between the two pitty’s is 
of no significance either way, since it would be quite normal if the 
phrase meant ‘so pity drives out pity.’ 

Il. i. 175. Our arms in strength of malice; so F, and it is possible 
to defend the reading by taking it to mean that ‘ our arms are as 
little strong in malice as brothers’ would be,’ but the phrase is 
awkward. Various emendations have been proposed, no strength, 
unstring their, in strength of amity, and soon, without end. The 
best ‘run’ of the phrase is secured by the change to a verb, such. 
as unstring. 

Ill. i. 239-43. This passage is an excellent example of the dangers 
attendant on a cavalier treatment of the original punctuation. The 
text here given is that of F, and its sense is quite clear. Brutus is 
going to speak first, and is going to explain that Antony speaks only 
by permission. He then goes on to put an additional argument to 
Cassius for allowing Antony to speak, namely, that for the people 
to see that the conspirators are contented that Cesar shall have all 
true rites will do them more good than harm. The punctuation of 
modern editions makes Brutus say that én bis speech he will announce 
that they are so contented (which in fact he does not do) and end 
with an awkwardly abrupt single line; thus: 


When Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission, 


JULIUS CAESAR 


And that we are contented Casar shdl 
Have all true rites and lawful ceremoties. 
It shall advantage more than do us nong. 

Ill. ii. 13-35. The Folio punctuation is retained throughout this 
speech, as a perfect example of careful Elizabe-han punctuation. 

IV. i. 37. objects, arts; Theobald’s emendaion, abject orts (or as 
modified by Staunton for the better, abjects, orts) is as brilliant as all 
Theobald’s best; but perhaps more brilliant taan sound. Antony’s 
point is not that Lepidus is mean-spirited, = that he ‘feeds on’ 
trifles which others reject, but that he is barven-spirited, i.e. wholly 
unoriginative, so that he feeds on ‘objects’ (see N.E.D. “a 
gazing-stock ’) or second-hand imitations of them (/.¢. he is a typical 
* rubber-neck’). 

IV. ii. 50-52. Lucilins ... Lucius; so F. Craik is some- 
what assertively sure that the names shoull be transposed: “‘It 
is strange that no one should have been stnck with the absurdity 
of such an association as Lucius and Titinits for the guarding of 


Many words and phrases in Shakespeare require gossing, not because they 
are in themselves unfamiliar, but for the oppositereason, that Shakespeare 
uses in their Elizabethan and unfamiliar sense alarge number of words 
which seem so familiar that there is no incentiveto look for them in the 
glossary. It is hoped that a glossary arranged as below will make it easy 
to see at a glance what words and phrases in any particular scene require 
elucidation. A number of phrases are glossed ly what seems to be, in 
their context, the modern equivalent rather -han by lexicographical 


glosses on the words which compose them. 


Act First 


SCENE 1 


bine . 
3 MECHANICAL, artisans 
12 DIRECTLY, straightforwardly 
15 NAUGHTY, worthless 
17 OUT, cross 
26 NEATS-LEATHER, ox-hide 


line 


47 REPLICTION, re-echoing 
66 cERemeizs, adornments 
70 TROPHES, emblems 

71 VULGA}, common people 
74 PITcH, height 


SCENE If 


27 GAMESOME, in the mood for 
amusement 
35 BEAR A HAND, met. from riding a 
Tse 


40 PASSIONS OF SOME DIFFERENCE, 
conflicting emotions 

42 GIVE SOME S0IL TO MY 4BE- 
HAviouRs, spoil my manners 

59 OF THE BEsT RESPECT, the most 
respected 

71 JEALOUS ON, suspicious of 

72 DID USE, was accustomed to 

73 STALE, make common 

76 SCANDAL, slander 

86 IN, before 

87 INDIFFERENTLY, impartially 


gl Favour appearance 

11g HEARTS OF CONTROVERSY, con- 
tendng spirits 

136 coxosss, the gigantic statue 
bestiding the harbour at 
Rholes 

156 Room, pun on ‘Rome’ then pro- 
nourced ‘ room" 

163 I AM JOTHING JxaLous, I have 
no doubt 

217 sap (tot quite the “ordinary 
measing ‘sober,’ ‘ solemn’), 
putout, disgruntled 

244 cHoPPD, chapped 

254 FALLING-SICKNESS, epilepsy 

266 sap, se gloss on line 217 

314 BEAR SE HARD, dislike me 


8CENE II 


12 SAUCY, presumptuous 

18 SENSIBLE -OF, sensitive to 

21 GLaz’D, stared 

22 DRAWN UPON, huddled into 

32 CLIMATE, region 

48 uNnBRAcED, with doublet un- 
fastened 

49 THUNDER-sTONE, thunder-bolt 

50 cross, forked 

977 PERSONAL ACTION, physical capa- 
aaty 


84 SUFFERANCE, patience 

108 TRasit, rubbish (esp. twigs) 

10g orFat, rubbish (esp, chips of 
wod 

115 DANGERS ARE TO ME INDIFFERENT, 
I an indifferent to dangers 

117 FLEERING, sneering 

118 FACTICUS, active 

128 ELEMENT, sky 

129 FAVOUR, appearance 


NOTES—GLOSSARY 


the door—an officer of rank and a servant boy—the boy too 
being named first. Nothing can be clearer than that Lucilius in 
the first line is a misprint for Lucius, and Lucius in the third a mis- 
print for Lucilius.” Perhaps neither the absurdity of the text nor 
the clearness of the misprints is as great as Craik believes. In the 
first place the association of Brutus’ personal servant, whom he 
may want to summon (as he does), with Titinius, the official military 


'* puard,’ is hardly absurd: and, in any case, one cannot have it both 


ways with Lucius—if he is so humble in rank that his association 
with Titinius is absurd, then one may say that Brutus is more likely 
to send an officer of rank than his batman with his orders to his 
legion-commanders. (It is through Lucilius, with Titinius, that 


ihe sends his orders in iii. 138, and if there, why not here?) No 


doubt a confusion between Lucius and Lucilius is easy enough, but 
I can see no convincing reason for tinkering with the text. 

IV. iii. (S.D.). The scene-break of modern editions is here worse 
than needless.. The F stage-direction, after guard our door, is Exeunt. 


Glossary 
Act Second 


SCENE I 
26 DEGREES, steps 178 ENvrovs, liable to censure 
29 WILL BEAR NO COLOUR FOR THE 197 CEREMONIES, omens ny, 
THING HE 18, will carry no 204 TREFS, i.e. charging and getting 
conviction in view of what he stuck 


actually is 205 GLAsses, mirrors 
33 His, its 206 TOILS, snares 
66 MORTAL INSTRUMENTS, ‘bodily 210 HUMOUR, mood 
machine’ 250 HUMOUR, moodiness 
76 Mark or ravour, physical 261 PHysicar, healthy 
peculiarity 262 uNBRAC’D, see gloss on I. iii. 58 


HUMOURS, mists 
266 RiEUMY, causing cold 
307 ENGAGEMENTS, undertakings 
308 ALL THE CHARACTERY OF, all that 
is written on 
315 WEAR A xerculer, be ill 


1o4 FRET, bar 

11§ SUFFERANCE, suffering 

119 LoTTeRry, at his allotted time 
126 PALTER, break faith 

129 CAUTELOUS, crafty ’ 

134 INSUPPRESSIVE, insuppressible 
150 BREAK WITH, open our design to 


SCENE il 


13 sTOOD ON CEREMONIES, paid 104 LIABLE, subservient 
attention to omens 


Act Third 


SCENE I 


205 Bay’D, brought to bay 

207 SIGN’D IN THY SPOIL, stained 
with thy blood 

LETHE, death 

217 PRicx’p, marked down 

272 ATE, goddess of destruction 

274 cry ‘Havoc,’ give signal for 
general slaughter and pillage 

283 B16, full 

295 Issuz, outcome of action 


29 ADDRESS’D, ready 

35 PREVENT, stop 

39 FoND, foolish 

67 APPREHENSIVE, capable of appre- 
hending 

69 RANK, course 

75 BOOTLESS, unavailingly 

1Ol STAND UPON, trouble about 

106 Basis, sc. of the statue 

143 PRESENTLY, at once 


SCENE II 
line line rdw 
4 PART THE NUMBERS, divide the 40 EXTENUATED, minimised 


crowd 41 ENFORC’D, emphasised 
16 CENsURE, judge 
32 RUDE, uncouth (roughly a shilling) 
38 THE QUESTION OF HIS DEATU, 18 253 PLEASURES, pleasure-grounds 

ENROLL’D IN THE CAPITOL, the 272 ARE RID, have ridden 

whole debate about his death 

is recorded in the archives 


sil 


Manet Brutus, and Cassius. Clearly, they draw the curtains of the 
back-stage, which represents Brutus’ tent, and enter it. 

IV. iii, 155. swallowed fire; according to the tradition given by 
Plutarch, this was literally true: she took burning coals into her 


mouth, and closed her lips till she choked to death. 


IV. iii, 183. Nothing, Messala; unless we are to suppose that 
Brutus is making a dishonest parade of his stoicism to impress 
Messala, we have in this scene clear signs of revision, since the 
announcement of Portia’s death by Messala needs to precede 
Brutus’ announcement of it to Cassius, or, preferably, to disappear 
altogether. It will be noticed that 142-56 could be omitted with 
no awkwardness (except that Lucius must be quick with the wine); 
ie. that these lines may easily be a later, and highly effective, 
addition. 

V. ii. 5. And; it is tempting to read One (the confusion of 
minuscule a with 0 followed by a minim, and ¢:d makes it not 
impossible). 


SCENE 111 


2 UNLUCKILY CHARGE MY FANTASY, 
ominously weigh on my mind 


Act Fourth 


SCENE I 


245 pRAcHMA, a Greek silver coin 


1 pRicx’p, marked 
9 CUT OFF SOME CHARGE, cut down 
expense 


14 THE THREE-FOLD WORLD DIVIDED, 
sc. among the triumvirs 

48 sraxg, f.¢. to which the bear 
was tied 


SCENE II 


23 HOLLOW, empty 
HOT AT HAND, spirited at the 
start 


4G ENLARGE, give vent 


SCENE It! 


2 NOTED, put the mark against 
8 nIcE, petty 
44 BUDGE, give way 
47 SPLEEN, as the seat of anger 
75 INDIRECTION, underhand means 
95 BRAv'D, defied 
ior prutus, the god of the under- 
world and so of precious 
metals 
119 HUMOUR, temper 
132 cynic, surly fellow 


135 KNOW, recognise 


HUMOUR, pose 
Time, fit time 

136 j1GcING, rhyming 

137 companton, fellow 

154 DIsTRACT, out of her mind 

164 CALL IN QUESTION, review 

227 NIGGARD, ‘ give a small payment 

on account’ 
267 Mace, staff of office 
290 FALSE, out of tune 


Act Fifth 


8CENE I 


10 BRAVERY, display 
FACE, show 

19 EXIGENT, crisis 

33 Posturx, quality 


76 wip stronG, adhered firmly 
to 


105 PREVENT, anticipate 
106 T1mz, appointed end 


SCENE II 


1 BILLS, orders 


SCENE IIt 


tor moz, more (Eliz. plural) 


1og ronrrats, ‘ funerailles? 


8CENE V 


46 sMATCH, smattering 
62 PREFER, recommend 


81 part, share 
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INTRODUCTION 


Shakespeare’s Richard II dials with the fall of the House of York, 
and the ascendancy of the House of Lancaster in the person of 
Bolingbroke, who is the Henry IV of our play, and the earlier play 
has therefore been described a: a sort of prologue to Henry IV, Parts 
One and Two, and Henry VIE it is so, it is a prologue only in the 
sense that the events in Richurd II precede those of the other three 
plays in which England’s her-king figures first as Prince Hal and 
later as the monarch-victor d Agincourt. Richard II is a tragedy 
unlightened by the spirit of omedy which informs the three Henry 
plays throughout. 

Hal’s father, who provides the title for the two Henry IV plays, 
does not occupy the center of ittention. There can be little doubt that 
Shakespeare was as enamored of the bluff hero, Henry V, as were 
his fellow-countrymen. Legerd had rapidly surrounded the youth 
of Prince Hal with a favorite attribution of folklore, that the leader 
who eventually exceeds the hzhest expectations of his people begins 
by apparently disappointing even the most modest hopes of his parents. 
Thus Hal, by Shakespeare’s time, was generally credited with having 
sown a somewhat larger share of wild oats than is usually allotted 
the future hero. 

Shakespeare never had a heppier inspiration than his invention of 
Falstaff as the head of the geng which is supposed to have led the 
young prince astray. Falstaff tas often been called his creator’s great- 
est comic character. Where there are so many riches (as there are 
among Shakespeare’s comic cieations) there is no need for insisting 
that this or the other is the greatest. It is enough to admit that there 
is something miraculous in tht way Shakespeare manages to portray 
the fat knight in this play andits sequel. 

In anyone else’s hands Falstaff would have ended by revolting us 
instead of, as he does, beconing almost endearing. He is as gross 
in appearance as he is in hii habits. Of monstrous girth, he is a 
drunkard, a liar, a cheat, a robber, a frequenter of prostitutes, a 
master of violent oaths and scurrilities. What should make him worse, 
he has not the excuse of a poverty-stricken background, for he was 
born a nobleman (highwayman though he is, he is still Sir John 
Falstaff), and has taken to this riotous life, in the company of rogues 
and fools, by preference. He kas chosen the company of the low and 
the vile because they amuse him more. 

What transforms Falstaff irto so delightful a character in the play 
is his marvelous sense of hamor, his wit, and his unpredictable 
imagination. The real test of 2 sense of humor is the ability to laugh 
at oneself (laughing at others being only too easy an occupation), 
and Falstaff allows no one to precede himself in self-disparagement. 
His lies turn out to be no more than a wonderful exercise of imagina- 
tion; he expects no one to believe him. He lies in order to entertain. 


Despite the Prince’s charges and his own sophistical admission that 
he is a coward “‘on instinct,” we see that he is not a coward at all. 
During the scene of the robbery (Act II, scene ii) the old stage 
direction makes that clear enough: “As they are sharing, the Prince 
and Poins set upon them; they all run away; and Falstaff, after a 
blow or two, runs away too.” He will put up a defense, but will not 
fight a stroke longer when victory is plainly impossible. It is out of 
the same love of life and regard for preserving his own that he leaves 
great deeds of daring in battle to others. Sometimes, when he has had 
a little too much to drink, he becomes a trifle melancholy, and then 
he is always on the point of reforming. But it needs only the sug- 
gestion of new sport to renew his spirits and make him forget all 
intentions of living as a nobleman should. We are made to feel glad 
that he does forget. Therein lies the mystery of Shakespeare’s power 
as an artist. 

As an artist should, Shakespeare has made free with some aspects 
of the historical events of the play. Hotspur was actually older than 
Hal’s father, but in order to have the two major opponents more 
evenly matched and more clearly contrasted, he has made them both 
of about the same age. Henry IV was actually only in his mid-thirties 
at the time of the events herein chronicled, but Shakespeare has wisely 
made him an old man, a clever politician and a hypocritical orié. The 
dramatist has compressed the transactions of a year (1402-1403) 
into a few months. 

This play, understandably, has always been a very popular one. 
The alternation of history scenes with comic ones until both elements 
come together on the battlefield is a happy device which maintains 
unflagging interest. There is, besides, a wonderful gallery of por- 
traits: the young, impulsive Prince; his worried but dignified father ; 
the virile and fiery-tempered Hotspur, tactless and great-hearted ; 
his timorous father, Northumberland; his faithless uncle, Worcester, 
head of the rebellion; the superstitious Glendower; the flaming- 
nosed Bardolph; the scatter-brained Mistress Quickly—and, of 
course, Falstaff. 

Sir Donald Wolfit properly takes his time building up the character 
of the old rogue, and it impresses us more and more as the Living 
Shakespeare recording proceeds. Richard Gale sounds youthful, as he 
should, and he and our Hotspur, Sean Connery, are particularly good 
in their confrontai ‘n battle. Ernest Milton’s Henry IV rises to 
eloquence in his moving scene with the erring Hal. 
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KING HENRY IV 


Part One 


ACTING VERSION 


(May be used by schools and ama- 
teur groups without permission.) 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Kinc Henry the Fourth. 
Henry, PrRincE oF WALEs, 
Joun or LANCASTER, 

Ear or WESTMORELAND. 
Sir WALTER BLUNT. 
Tuomas Percy, Fart or WORCESTER. 
Henry Percy, Ear, or NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur, his son. 


} his sons. 


ARCHIBALD, EARL OF DOUGLAS. 
Sir RICHARD VERNON. 

Sir Joun FarstarFrF. 

Pons. 

BaRDOLPH. 

SHERIFF. 

MESSENGER. 


Travellers, etc. 


Scene: England. 


ACT ONE 


Cries of “Long live the King,” etc. 


So shaken as we are, so wan with care, 

Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 

And breathe short-winded accents of new broils 
To be commenc’d in stronds afar remote. 

Then let me hear 

Of you, my gentle cousin Westmoreland, 
What yesternight our council did decree 

In forwarding this dear expedience. 

My liege, this haste was hot in question, 

And many limits of the charge set down 

But yesternight, when all athwart there came 

A post from Wales, loaden with heavy news, 
Whose worst was that the noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordshire to fight 
Against the irregular and wild Glendower, 
Was by the rude hands of that Welshman taken, 
A thousand of his people butchered. 

It seems then that the tidings of this broil 
Brake off our business for the Holy Land. 

This match’d with other did, my gracious lord; 
For more uneven and unwelcome news 


Came from the north, and thus it did import; 
On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotspur there, 
Young Harry Percy, and brave Archibald, 
That ever-valiant and approved Scot, 
At Holmedon met, 
Where they did spend a sad and bloody hour. 
King. Here is a dear, a true industrious friend, 
Sir Walter Blunt, new lighted from his horse, 
Stain’d with the variation of each soil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this seat of ours; 
And he hath brought us smooth and welcome news, 
The Earl of Douglas is discomfited, 
Ten thousand bold Scots, two and twenty knights, 
Balk’d in their own blood did Sir Walter see 
On Holmedon’s plains; of prisoners, Hotspur took 
Mordake Earl of Fife, and eldest son 
To beaten Douglas, and the Earl of Athol, 
Of Murray, Angus, and Menteith: 
And is not this an honourable spoil? 
A gallant prize? ha, cousin, is it not? 
Wes. In faith it is. 
A conquest for a prince to boast of. 


Kine Henry IV, Parr I 


King. Yea, there thou nak’st me sad and mak’st me sin 


Wes. 


King. 


Fal. 


Pri. 
Fal. 


. Iwill, my liege. 


In envy, that my Iord Northumberland 
Should be the fatter to so blest a son: 

A son who is the tieme of honour’s tongue, 
Amongst a grove,the very straightest plant, 
Who is sweet Forune’s minion and her pride, 
Whilst I by lookirg on the praise of him 

See riot and dishonour stain the brow 

Of my young Har:y. O that it could be prov’d 
That some night-cipping fairy had exchang’d 
In cradle-clothes our children where they lay, 
And call’d mine Percy, his Plantagenet, 

Then would I hav: his Harry, and he mine! 
But let him from ny thoughts. What think you, coz, 
Of this young Perty’s pride? the prisoners, 
Which he in this alventure hath surpris’d, 

To his own use hekeeps, and sends me word 

I shall have none but Mordake Earl of Fife. 
This is his uncle’s ieaching: this is Worcester, 
Malevolent to youin all aspects, 

Which makes himprune himself, and bristle up 
The crest of youthagainst your dignity. 

But I have sent fo: him to answer this; 

And for this causeawhile we must neglect 
Our holy purpose :o Jerusalem. 

Cousin, on Wednesday next our council we 
Will hold at Wincsor; so inform the lords: 
But come yourself with speed to us again, 

For more is to be said and to be done 

Than out of angercan be uttered. 


Exeunt 


Henry, Prince of Wales, enjoys the gay life of London, 
and the corpulent Sir John Falstaff is his constant com- 
panion. 


Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad? 

Thou art so fat-witted, with drinking of old sack, and un- 
buttoning thee after supper, and sleeping upon benches 
after noon, that thou hast forgotten to demand that truly 
which thou wouldst truly know. What a devil hast thou 
to do with the time of day? 

Indeed, you come near me now, Hal, for we that take 
purses go by the moon and the seven stars, and not by 
Phoebus, he, “that wandering knight so fair.” And, I 
prithee, sweet wag, when thou art king, as, God save thy 
gtace,—majesty I should say, for grace thou wilt have 
none,— 

What, none? 

No, by my troth, aot so much as will serve to be prologue 
to an egg and butter. 

Well, how then? come, roundly, roundly. 

Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou art king, let not us 
that are squires of the night’s body be called thieves of 
the day’s beauty: let us be Diana’s foresters, gentlemen of 
the shade, minions of the moon, and let men say we be 
men of good government, being governed as the sea is, 


ACT ONE 


Pri. 


Poi. 
Fal. 


Pri. 


Poi. 


Fal. 
Pri. 
Poi. 


Fal. 


Poi. 


Pri. 


Poi. 


Pri. 


Poi. 


Pri. 


by our noble and chaste mistress the moon, under whose 
countenance we steal. 

Thou sayest well, and it holds well too, for the fortune of 
us that are the moon’s men doth ebb and flow like the sea, 
being governed as the sea is by the moon. 


Enter Poins 


Good morrow! 

Poins! Hal, this is the most omnipotent villain that ever 
cried “Stand” to a‘true man. 

Good morrow, Ned. 

Good morrow, sweet Hal. My lads, my lads, tomorrow 
morning, by four o’clock early at Gadshill, there are pil- 
gtims going to Canterbury with rich offerings, and traders 
riding to London with fat purses. I have vizards for you 
all, you have horses for yourselves, I have bespoke sup- 
per tomorrow night in Eastcheap: we may do it as secure 
as sleep; if you will go, I will stuff your purses full of 
crowns; if you will not, tarry at home and be hang’d. 
Hal, wilt thou. make one? 

Who, I rob? I a thief? not I, by my faith. 

Sir John, I prithee leave the prince and me alone; I will 
lay him down such reasons for this adventure that he 
shall go. 

Well, God give thee the spirit of persuasion, and him the 
ears of profiting: farewell, thou shall find me in East- 
cheap. 

Farewell, thou latter spring! Farewell, All-hallown 


summer ! 
Exit Falstaff 


Now, my good sweet honey lord, ride with us tomorrow. 
I have a jest to execute, that I cannot manage alone. Fal- 
staff, Bardolph, Peto and Gadshill shall rob these men, 
yourself and I will not be there; and when they have the 
booty, if you and I do not rob them, cut this head from 
off my shoulders. 
How shall we part with them in setting forth? 
Why, we will set forth before or after them, and appoint 
them a place of meeting, wherein it is at our pleasure to 
fail; and then will they adventure upon the exploit them- 
selves, which they shall have no sooner achiev’d than 
we'll set upon them. 
Well, I'll go with thee: provide us all things necessary, 
and meet me tomorrow night in Eastcheap; there I'll sup. 
Farewell. 
Farewell, my lord. 

Exit 


I know you all, and will a while uphold 

The unyok’d humour of your idleness; 

Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 
That, when he please again to be himself, 
Being wanted, he may be more wonder’d at 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
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Nar. 


King. 


Wor. 


Nor. 


King. 


Wor. 


King. 


Nor. 


Hot. 


ACT ONE 
Of vapours that did seem to strangle him. 
I'll so offend, to make offence a skill; 
Redeeming time when men think least I will. 
Exit 


The king has summoned the Percy family to his presence: 
the Earl of Worcester; the Earl of Northumberland; and 
Northumberland’s son, Henry Percy, nicknamed Hotspur 
because of his fiery temperament. 


My blood hath been too cold and temperate, 
Unapt to stir at these indignities, 

And you have found me; for accordingly 

You tread upon my patience: but be sure 

I will from henceforth rather be myself, 

Mighty, and to be fear’d, than my condition, 
Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as young down, 
And therefore lost that title of respect 

Which the proud soul ne’er pays but to the proud. 
Our house, my sovereign liege, little deserves 
The scourge of greatness, to be us’d on it, 

And that same greatness too, which our own hands 
Have holp to make so portly. 

My lord,— 

Worcester, get thee gone, for I do see 

Danger and disobedience in thine eye: 

O sir, your presence is too bold and peremptory, 
And majesty might never yet endure 

The moody frontier of a servant brow. 

You have good leave to leave us: when we need 
Your use and counsel, we shall send for you. 


Farewell, my liege. 
Exit 


Northumberland, you were about to speak. 
Yea, my good lord. 

Those prisoners in your highness’ name demanded, 
Which Harry Percy here at Holmedon took, 
Were, as he says, not with such strength denied 
As is delivered to your majesty. 

Either envy, therefore, or misprision, 

Is guilty of this fault, and not my son. 

My liege, I did deny no prisoners; 

But I remember when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 
Came there a certain lord, neat and trimly dress’d, 
Fresh as a bridegroom, and his chin new reap’d 
Show’d like a stubble-land at harvest-home; 

He was perfumed like a milliner, 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose, and took’t away again, 

Who therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in snuff, and still he smil’d and talk’d: 
And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
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Hot. 


King. 


Hot. 
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Nor. 
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Hot. 


Wor. 


Hot. 


Nor. 
Hot. 


Wor. 
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To bring a slovenly, unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility: 
With many holy day and lady terms 
He question’d me; amongst the rest, demanded 
My prisoners in your majesty’s behalf. 
I then, all smarting with my wounds being cold, 
To be so pester’d with a popinjay, 
Out of my grief and my impatience 
Answer’d neglectingly, I know not what, 
He should, or he should not; for he made me mad 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet. 
Why, yet he doth deny his prisoners, 
But with proviso and exception, 
That we at our own charge shall ransom straight 
His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer, 
Who, on my soul, hath wilfully betray’d 
The lives of those that he did lead to fight 
Against that great magician, damn’d Glendower. 
Revolted Mortimer! 
He never did fall off, my sovereign liege, 
But by the chance of war. 
Thou dost belie him, Percy, thou dost belie him; 
He never did encounter with Glendower. 
Art thou not asham’d? But, sirrah, henceforth 
Let me not hear you speak of Mortimer: 
Send me your prisoners with the speediest means, 
Or you shall hear in such a kind from me 
As will displease you. 

Exeunt King Henry and his train 
An if the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not send them. 
What, drunk with choler? stay, and pause a while: 
Here comes your uncle, Worcester. 


Enter Worcester 


Brother, the king hath made your nephew mad. 
Who struck this heat up after I was gone? 

He will, forsooth, have all my prisoners, 

And when I urg’d the ransom once again 

Of my wife’s brather, then his cheek look’d pale, 
And on my face he turn’d an eye of death, 
Trembling even at the name of Mortimer. 

I cannot blame him, was he not proclaim’d 

By Richard that dead is the next of blood? 

But soft, I pray you, did King Richard then 
Proclaim my brother Edmund Mortimer 

Heir to the crown? 

He did, myself did hear it. 

Nay, then I cannot blame his cousin king, 

That wish’d him on the barren mountains starve; 
Therefore, I say,— 

Peace, cousin, say no more: 

And now I will unclasp a secret book, 

And to your quick conceiving discontents 

I'll read you matter deep and dangerous, 

As full of peril and adventurous spirit 
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Hot. 


Wor. 


Hot. 


Poi. 


Fal. 


Trav. 


As to o’er-walk a current roaring loud, 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 


ACT ONE, TWO 


Wor. 


True; who bears hard 
His brother's death at Bristowe, the Lord Scroop. 


Those same noble Scots that are your prisoners,— Hot. I smell it. Upon my life, it will do well. 
I'll keep them all: Nor. Before the game is a-foot thou still let’st slip. 
By God, he shall sot have a Scot of them, Hot. Why, it cannot choose but be a noble plot, 
No, if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not: And then the power of Scotland, and of York, 
T'll keep them all,by this hand. To join with Mortimer, ha? 
You start away, Wor. And so they shall. 
And lend no ear unto my purposes: Hot. In faith, it is exceedingly well aim’d. 
Those prisoners you shall keep. Wor. Cousin, farewell. No further go in this 
Deliver them up without their ransom straight, Than I by letters shall direct your course. 
And make the Doaglas’ son your only mean When time is ripe, which will be suddenly, 
For powers in Scotland. I'll steal to Glendower and Lord Mortimer, 
You, my lord, Northumberland, Where you and Douglas and our powers at once, 
Your son in Scotlind being thus employ’d, As I will fashion it, shall happily meet. 
Shall secretly intothe bosom creep Nor. Farewell, good brother; we shall thrive, I trust. 
Of that same nobk prelate well belov’d, Hot. Uncle, adieu: Oh, let the hours be short 
The archbishop. Till fields, and blows, and groans, applaud our sport! 
Of York, is it not? Exeunt 
ACT TWO 
Falstaff and his companions wait in ambush for the band Here they rob them and bind them. Exeunt 
of travellers. The Prince and Poins have hidden Falstaff’s Re-enter Prince H enry and Poins disguised 
horse. 
Pri. The thieves have bound the true men, Poins, now could 
Poins, the rascal, hath removed my horse, and tied him I thou and I rob the thieves, and go merrily to London, it 
know not where; Poins, give me my horse, and be hang’d! would be argument for a week, laughter for a month, and 
Peace, ye fat-guts! lie down. a good jest for ever. 
Have you any levers to lift me up again being down? Poi. Stand close, Hal, I hear them coming. 
Help me to my horse, good king’s son. 
Out, ye rogue! shall I be your ostler? Enter the thieves again 
Go hang thyself ia thine own heir-apparent garters! 
Ned, where are our cloaks and vizards? Fal. Come, my masters, let us share, and then to horse before 
Here, hard by. Come away, Hal, let us disguise ourselves. day; an the Prince and Poins be not two arrant cowards, 
there’s no equity stirring: there’s no more valour in that 
Exeunt Prince and Poins Poins than in a stuffed wild-duck. 
Pri. Your money! 
Exter the Travellers Poi. Villains! 
1. Trav. Come, neighbour, the boy shall lead our horses down As they are sharing, the Prince and Poins set 
the hill, we'll walk afoot a while, and ease our legs. upon them; they all run away; and Falstaff, after 
Now, my masters stand to it. Yonder they come; happy a blow or two, runs away too, leaving the booty 
man be his dole, say I: every man to his business. Stand! behind them. 
Jesus bless us! 
Strike, down with them, cut the villains’ throats: ah! Pri. Got with much ease. Now merrily to horse: 


Fal. 


Trav. 
Fal. 


whoreson caterpillars, bacon-fed knaves; they hate us 
youth, down with them, fleece them. 

Oh, we are undose, both we and ours for ever! 

Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone? No, ye fat 
chuffs, I would your store were here! On, bacons, on! 
What, ye knaves? 


The thieves are all scatter’d and possess’d with fear 
So strongly that they dare not meet each other; 
Each takes his fellow for an officer. 

Away, good Ned. Falstaff sweats to death, 

And lards the lean earth as he walks along: 
Were’t not for laughing, I should pity him. 
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Fal. 


Pri. 


ACT TWO 
How the rogue roar’d. Fal. 
Exeunt Poi. 
Fal. 
The Prince and Poins have returned to the Boar’s Head Pri. 
Tavern in Eastcheap, and, having shed their disguises, Fal. 
await the arrival of Falstaff. Pri. 
Fal. 
Poins, Falstaff and the rest of the thieves are at the door: 
shall we be merry? Pri. 
As merry as crickets, my lad. Fal. 
Enter Falstaff, Bardolph, etc. ret 
Welcome, Jack: where hast thou been? 
A plague of all cowards, I say, and a vengeance too, marry Pri 
and amen! Give me a cup of sack, boy. A plague of all , 
cowards! Give me a cup of sack, here, rogue. Is there no Fal 
virtue extant? Go thy ways, old Jack. There live not three : 
good men in England; and one of them is fat and grown Pri 
old. - 
How now, wool-sack, what mutter you? oe 
A king’s son! Thou a king’s son? If I do not beat thee out a 
of thy kingdom with a dagger of lath, and drive all thy 
subjects afore thee like a flock of wild-geese, I'll never 
wear hair on my face more, you Prince of Wales! 
Why, you whoreson round man, what’s the matter? 
Are you not a coward? answer me to that, and Poins 
there? 
’Zounds, ye fat paunch, an ye call me coward, by the : 
, Poi. 
Lord, I’ll stab thee. Fal 
I call thee coward? I’ll see thee damn’d ere I call thee cow- : 
ard, but I would give a thousand pound I could run as 
fast as thou canst. 
What’s the matter? 
What’s the matter? What’s the matter? there be four of 
us here have ta’en a thousand pounds this day morning. 
Where is it, Jack, where is it? : 
Where is it? taken from us it is: a hundred upon poor Pet. 
four of us. Fal. 
What, a hundred, man? 
I am a rogue, if I were not at half-sword with a dozen of 
them two hours together. I have ’scap’d by miracle. I am 
eight times thrust through the doublet, four through the Bar 
hose, my buckler cut through and through, and my sword 
hack’d like a hand-saw,—ecce signum! A plague of all 
cowards! Fal. 
Pray God you have not murder’d some of them. 
Nay, they’re past praying for: I have pepper’d two of Pri. 
them; two I am sure I have paid, two rogues in buckram 
suits. Here I lay, and thus I bore my point, four rogues Fal. 
in buckram let drive at me— 
What, four? thou saidst but two even now. 
Four, Hal, I told thee four. 
Ay, ay, he said four. Voice. 
These four came all a-front, and mainly thrust at me; 
Fal. 


I made no more ado, but took all seven points in my 


target, thus. 
Seven? why, there were but four even now. 
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In buckram? 

Ay, four, in buckram suits. 

Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain else. 

Prithee let him alone, we shall have more anon. 

Dost thou hear me, Hal? 

Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Do so, for it is worth the listening to; these nine in 
buckram that I told thee of,— 

So, two more already. 

Their points being broken,— 

Down fell their hose. 

Began to give me ground: but I followed me close, came 
in foot and hand, and with a thought seven of the eleven 
I paid. 

O monstrous! eleven buckram men grown out of two! 
T'll be no longer guilty of this sin. 

But as the devil would have it two misbegotten knaves 
in kendal green came at my back. 

Hear me speak but this. 

Mark, Jack. 

We two saw you four set on four and bound them, and 
were masters of their wealth. Mark now how a plain 
tale shall put you down; then did we two set on you 
four, and, with a word, out-fac’d you from your prize, 
and have it, yea, and can show it to you here in the 
house: and, Falstaff, you carried your guts away as nimbly, 
with as quick dexterity, and roar’d for mercy, and still run 
and roar’d, as ever I heard bull-calf. 

Come, let’s hear, Jack, what trick hast thou now? 

By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that made ye. Was 
it for me to kill the heir-apparent? should I turn on the 
true prince? why, thou knowest I am as valiant as Her- 
cules: but beware instinct, the lion will not touch the true 
prince; I was now a coward upon instinct. But, by the 
Lord, lads, I am glad you have the money. What, shall 
we be merry? shall we have a play extempore? 

Content, and the argument shall be thy running away. 
Ah, no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me! 


A knocking heard 


O my lord, my lord! There is a nobleman at the door. 
There is villainous news abroad; you must to the court 
in the morning. 

Well, thou wilt be horribly chid tomorrow when thou 
comest to thy father: if thou lovest me, practise an answer. 
Do thou stand for my father, and examine me upon the 
particulars of my life. 

Shall 1? Content. This chair shall be my state, this dagger 
my sceptre, and this cushion my crown. Give me a cup of 
sack to make my eyes look red, that it may be thought I 
have wept. Stand aside, nobility. = 
Jesu, he doth it as like one of those harlotry players as 
ever I see! 

Peace, good pint-pot, peace, good tickle-brain. Harry, 
that thou art my son I have partly thy mother’s word, 
partly my own opinion, but chiefly a villainous trick of 
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- Fal. 


Nar. 


King. 


thine eye, and a foolish hanging of thy nether lip, that 
doth warrant me Shall the son of England prove a thief, 
and take purses? a question to be ask’d: for, Harry, now 
I do not speak to thee in drink, but in tears; and yet 
there is a virtuous man whom I have often noted in thy 
company, but I know not his name. 

What manner of man, an it like your majesty? 

A goodly, portly man, i’ faith, and a corpulent, of a cheer- 
ful look, a pleasng eye, and a most noble carriage, and, 
as I think, his age some fifty, or, by ’r lady, inclining to 
threescore, and now I do remember me, his name is 
Falstaff, if that man should be lewdly given, he deceiveth 
me. For, Harry, ] see virtue in his looks: him keep with, 
the rest banish, ind tell me now, thou naughty varlet, 
tell me, where hast thou been this month? 

Dost thou speak like a king? Do thou stand for me, and 
Yl play my father. 

Depose me? If thou dost it half so gravely, so majestically, 
both in word and matter, hang me up by the heels for a 
rabbit-sucker, or a poulter’s hare. 

Well, here I am set. 

And here I stand: judge, my masters. 

Now, Harry, whence come you? 

My noble lord, from Eastcheap. 

The complaints I hear of thee are grievous. 

*Sblood, my lord, they are false: nay, I'll tickle ye for a 
young prince, i’ faith. 

Swearest thou, uagracious boy? henceforth ne’er look on 
me. Thou art violently carried away from grace, there is 
a devil haunts thee in the likeness of an old fat man, a 
tun of man is thy companion. 

I would your grace would take me with you, whom means 
your grace? 

That villainous zbominable misleader of youth, Falstaff, 
that old white-bearded Satan. 

My lord, the man I know. 

I know thou dost. 

But to say I know more harm in him than in myself, were 


ACT 


The king has sent for the Prince of Wales. 


Lords, give us leave; the Prince of Wales and I 
Must have some private conference, but be near at hand, 
For we shall presently have need of you. 
Exeunt Lords 
I know not whether God will have it so, 
For some displeasing service I have done, 
That, in his secret doom, out of my blood 
He'll breed revengement and a scourge for me; 
But thou dost in thy passages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
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to say more than I know. No, my good lord; banish Peto, 
banish Bardolph, banish Poins, but for sweet Jack Falstaff, 
kind Jack Falstaff, true Jack Falstaff, valiant Jack Falstaff, 
banish not him thy Harry’s company; banish not him thy 
Harry’s company; banish plump Jack, and banish all the 
world. 

I do, I will. 


A knocking is heard 
Exit Bardolph 
Re-enter Bardolph, running 


O my lord, my lord! the sheriff with a most monstrous 
watch is at the door. 
Falstaff, go hide thee behind the arras, the rest walk up 
above. Call in the sheriff. 

Exeunt all except the Prince 


Enter Sheriff 


Now, master sheriff, what is your will with me? 
First pardon me, my lord. A hue and cry 
Hath follow’d certain men unto this house. 
What men? 
One of them is well known, my gracious lord, 
A gross fat man. As fat as butter. 
The man, I do assure you, is not here, 
For I myself at this time have employ’d him. 
And, sheriff, I will engage my word to thee 
That I will by tomorrow dinner-time 
Send him to answer thee or any man, 
For any thing he shall be charg’d withal, 
And so let me entreat you leave the house. 
I will, my lord. There are two gentlemen 
Have in this robbery lost three hundred marks. 
It may be so: if he have robb’d these men, 
He shall be answerable, and so farewell. 
Good night, my noble lord. 
Exeunt 


THREE 


Pri. 


For the hot vengeance, and the rod of heaven, 
To punish my mistreadings. Tell me else, 
Could such inordinate and low desires, 

As thou art match’d withal, and grafted to, 
Accompany the greatness of thy blood, 

And hold their level with thy princely heart? 
So please your majesty, I would I could 

Quit all offences with as clear excuse 

As well as I am doubtless I can purge 

Myself of many I am charg’d withal; 

Yet such extenuation let me beg, 

As, in reproof of many tales devis’d, 
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Which oft the ear of greatness needs must hear, Boar’s Head Tavern. 

By smiling pick-thanks, and base newsmongers, 

I may, for some things true, wherein my youth Enter Falstaff and Bardolph 

Hath faulty wander’d, and irregular, 

Find pardon on my true submission. Fal. Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely since this last action? 

King. God pardon thee! yet let me wonder, Harry, do I not bate? do I not dwindle? An I have not forgotten 
At thy affections, which do hold a wing what the inside of a church is made of, I am a peppercorn, 
Quite from the flight of all thy ancestors. a brewer’s horse: the inside of a church! Company, vil- 

Pri. I shall hereafter, my thrice gracious lord, lainous company, hath been the spoil of me. 

Be more myself. Bar. Sir John, you are so fretful, you cannot live long. 

King. For all the world Fal. Why, there it is: come sing me a bawdy song, make 
As thou art to this hour was Richard then, me merty. (Song) I was virtuously given as a gentleman 
When I from France set foot at Ravenspurgh, need to be, virtuous enough, swore little, dic’d not above 
And even as I was then is Percy now. seven times a week, went to a bawdy-house not above once 
Now, by my sceptre, and my soul to boot, in a quarter of an hour, paid money that I borrowed three 
He hath more worthy interest to the state or four times, lived well, and in good compass, and now 
Than thou the shadow of succession; I live out of all order, out of all compass. 

And what say you to this? Percy, Northumberland, 

The Archbishop’s grace of York, Douglas, Mortimer, Enter the Prince and Peto, marching, and 

Capitulate against us, and are up. Falstaff meets them playing on his truncheon 

But wherefore do I tell this news to thee? like a fife 

Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, ’ 

Which art my nearest and dearest enemy? How now, Hal? is the wind in that door, i’ faith? must we 

Pri. Do not think so, you shall not find it so, all march? 

And God forgive them that so much have sway’d Pri. 1 am good friends with my father, and may do anything. 
Your majesty’s good thoughts away from me! Fal. Oh, oh well, rob me the exchequer the first thing thou 
I will redeem all this on Hotspur’s head, doest. 

And in the closing of some glorious day Pri. 1 have procured thee, Jack, a charge of foot. 

Be bold to tell you that I am your son. Fal. I would it had been of horse. 

This, in the name of God, I promise here: Pri. Jack, meet me tomorrow in the Temple hall 

The which if He be pleased I shall perform; At two o’clock in the afternoon. 

I do beseech your majesty may salve There shalt thou knew thy charge, and there receive 

The long-grown wounds of my intemperance: Money and order for their furniture. 

If not, the end of life cancels all bands. The land is burning; Percy stands on high; 

King. A hundred thousand rebels die in this; And either we or they must lower lie. 

Thou shalt have charge and sovereign trust herein. Exit 
Exeunt Fal. Rare words! brave words! Hostess, my breakfast, come! 
Oh, I could wish this tavern were my drum! 
Nar. Falstaff disconsolately awaits the Prince’s return at the Exit 
ACT FOUR 
Nar. Hotspur, the Earl of Worcester, and the Earl of Douglas Hot. Sick now! droop now! this sickness doth infect 
meet with their armies at Shrewsbury. The very life-blood of our enterprise; 
Yet doth he give us bold advertisement, 
Enter a Messenger That with our small conjunction we should on, 
To see how fortune is dispos’d to us, 
Mes. Letters, my lord. For, as he writes, there is no quailing now, 
Hot. What letters hast thou there?—I can but thank you. Because the king is certainly possess’d 
Mes. From your father, Lord Percy. Of all our purposes. 
Hot. Letters from him? why comes he not himself? Wor. But yet I would your father had been here. 
Mes. He cannot come, my lord, he is grievous sick. The quality and hair of our attempt 
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Hot. 
Ver. 


Hot. 


Ver. 


Hot. 


Ver. 


Hot. 


Nar. 


ACT FOUR 


Brooks no division, it will be thought 

By some, that know not why he is away, 

That wisdom, loyalty and mere dislike Fal. 
Of our proceedings kept the earl from hence. 


Entir Sir Richard Vernon 


My cousin Vernen, welcome, by my soul! 

Pray God my nevs be worth a welcome, lord. Fal. 
The Earl of Wesmoreland, seven thousand strong, 

Is marching hitherwards, with him Prince John. 

No harm; what more? 

And further, I hzve learn’d, 

The king himself in person is set forth, 

Or hitherwards intended speedily, 

With strong andmighty preparation. 

He shall be welcome too. Where is his son, 

The nimble-footed madcap Prince of Wales, 

And his comrade, that daff’d the world aside, 

And bid it pass? 

All furnish’d, allin arms; 

All plum’d like estridges that with the wind 

Baited like eagles having lately bath’d, 

Glittering in golden coats, like images, 

As full of spirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous asthe sun at midsummer ; 

Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 

I saw young Harty, with his beaver on, 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 

Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 

And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

No more, no mote: worse than the sun in March, 

This praise doth nourish agues. I am on fire 

To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh Pri. 
And yet not ours, Come, let me taste my horse, Fal. 
Who is to bear me like a thunderbolt 

Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales: Pri. 
O that Glendower were come! Fal. 
There is more news: Pri. 
I learn’d in Worcester, as I rode along, Fal. 
He cannot draw his power this fourteen days. 


. That's the worst tidings that I hear of yet. Pri. 
. Ay, Douglas, by my faith, that bears a frosty sound. Fal. 


What may the king’s whole battle reach unto? 
To thirty thousand. 

Forty let it be: 

My father and Glendower being both away, 


The powers of usmay serve so great a day. —_ 


Come, let us take a muster speedily: 


Doomsday is near; die all, die merrily. 
Exeunt 


Falstaff has raised his charge of foot and is on the march Blu. 
with this miserable and ill-clad company. 
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Enter Falstaff and Bardolph 


Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry, fill me a bottle 
of sack, our soldiers shall march through; we'll to Sutton 
Coldfield tonight. Bid my lieutenant Peto meet me at 
town’s end. 
I will, captain: farewell. 

Exit 
If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I am a sous’d gurnet; 
I have misused the king’s press damnably. I have got in 
exchange of a hundred and fifty soldiers three hundred 
and odd pounds. I press me none bat good householders, 
yeomen’s sons, inquire me out contracted bachelors, such 
as had been asked twice on the banns. I press’d me none 
but such toasts-and-butter, with hearts in their bellies no 
bigger than pins’-heads, and they have bought out their 
services, and now my whole charge consists of ancients, 
corporals, lieutenants, slaves as ragged as Lazarus in the 
painted cloth, where the glutton’s dogs licked his sores, 
and such have I to fill up the rooms of them that have 
bought out their services. A mad fellow met me on the 
way, and told me I had unloaded all the gibbets, and 
press’d the dead bodies. No eye hath seen such scarecrows. 
Tl not march through Coventry with them, that’s flat: 
nay, and the villains march wide betwixt the legs, as if 
they had gyves on, for indeed I had the most of them out 
of prison; there’s but a shirt and a half in all my company, 
and the half shirt is two napkins tack’d together, and 
thrown over the shoulders like a herald’s coat without 
sleeves, and the shirt, to say the truth, stolen from my host 
at Saint Alban’s, or the red-nose innkeeper of Daventry, 
but that’s all one, they'll find linen enough on every 
hedge. 


Enter the Prince and Westmoreland 


How now, blown Jack? how now, quilt? 

What, Hal, how now, mad wag? what a devil dost thou 
in Warwickshire? 

Tell me, Jack, whose fellows are these that come after? 
Mine, Hal, mine. 

I did never see such pitiful rascals. 

Tut, tut, good enough to toss, food for powder, food for 
powder. 

Make haste, Percy is already in the field. 

Well, 

To the latter end of a fray, and the beginning of a feast, 


Fits a dull fighter and a keen guest. 
Exeunt 


The king sends Sir Walter Blunt to the rebel camp to 
talk with Hotspur. 


The trumpet sounds a parley 


I come with gracious offers from the king, 
If you vouchsafe me hearing and respect. 
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Hot. 


Blu. 


Hot. 


Blu. 
Hot. 


King. 


Pri. 


King. 


Wor. 


King 
Wor. 


ACT FOUR, FIVE 


Welcome, Sit Walter Blunt; and would to God 
You were of our determination! 

The king hath sent to know 

The nature of your griefs, and whereupon 

You conjure from the breast‘of civil peace 
Such bold hostility, teaching his duteous land 
Audacious cruelty. 

The king is kind, and well we know the king 
Knows at what time to promise, when to pay. 
My father, and my uncle, and myself 

Did give him that same royalty he wears. 

My father gave him welcome to the shore, 

And when he heard him swear and vow to God 
He came but to be Duke of Lancaster, 

My father, in kind heart and pity mov’d, 
Swore him assistance, and perform’d it too. 
Tut, I came not to hear this. 

Then to the point. 
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In short time after he depos’d the king, 
Soon after that, depriv’d him of his life, 
Rated mine uncle from the council-board, 
In rage dismiss’d my father from the court, 
Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong, 
And in conclusion drove us to seek out 
This head of safety, and withal to pry 
Into his title, the which we find 
Too indirect for long continuance. 
Blu. Shall I return this answer to the king? 
Hot. Not so, Sir Walter; we'll withdraw a while, 
And in the morning early shall mine uncle Worcester 
Bring him our purposes, and so farewell. 
Blu. I would you accept of grace and love. 
Hot. And may be so we shall. 
Blu. Pray God you do. 


Exeunt 


AGT FIVE 


Early the next morning the king and the Prince of Wales 
await the Earl of Worcester’s arrival with the rebel reply. 


How bloodily the sun begins to peer 

Above yon busky hill! the day looks pale 
At his distemperature. 

The southern wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes, 

And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 
Foretells a tempest and a blustering day. 
Then with the losers let it sympathise, 

For nothing can seem foul to those that win. 


Enter Worcester and Vernon 


How now, my Lord of Worcester? ’tis not well 
That you and I should meet upon such terms 
As now we meet. Will you again unknit 

This churlish knot of all-abhorred war? 

Hear ye, my liege: 

For mine own part, I could be well content 

To entertain the lag-end of my life 

With quiet hours; for, I protest, 

I have not sought the day of this dislike. 

You have not sought it? how comes it, then? 
We were the first and dearest of your friends. 
For you my staff of office did I break 

In Richard’s time, and posted day and night 
To meet you on the way, and kiss your hand, 
It was myself, my brother, and his son, 

That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time. 


King. These things indeed you have articulate, 
Proclaim’d at market crosses, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour that may please the eye. 
Pri. In both your armies there is many a soul 
Shall pay full dearly for this encounter, 
If once they join in trial. Tell your nephew, 
The Prince of Wales doth join with all the world 
In praise of Henry Percy: 
For my part, I may speak it to my shame, 
I have a truant been to chivalry, 
And so I hear he doth account me too; 
Yet this before my father’s majesty— 
I am content that he shall take the odds 
Of his great name and estimation, 
And will, to save the blood on either side, 
Try fortune with him in a single fight. 
King. And, Prince of Wales, so dare we venture thee, 
Albeit considerations infinite 
Do make against it. No, good Worcester, no, 
We love our people well, even those we love 
That are misled upon your cousin’s part, 
And, will they take the offer of our grace, 
Both he, and they, and you, yea, every man 
Shall be my friend again, and I'll be his: 
So tell your cousin, and bring me word 
What he will do. 
We offer fair; take it advisedly. 
Exeunt Worcester and Vernon 
Pri. It will not be accepted, on my life; 
The Douglas and the Hotspur both together 
Are confident against the world in arms. 
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ACT FIVE 


King. Hence, therefore, every leader to his charge, 


Fal. 
Pri. 
Fal. 
Pri. 


Fal. 


Nar. 


Hot. 


Pri. 


Hot. 


For on their ansver will we set on them, 
And God befriend us as our cause is just! 


Exeunt ul but the Prince of Wales 
and Falstaff 


Hal, if thou see’:t me down in the battle, and bestride me, 
so, ’tis a point of friendship. 

Nothing but a colossus can do thee that friendship. Say 
thy prayers, and farewell. 

I would ’twere bed-time, Hal, and all were well. 

Why, thou owesi God a death. 


Exit 
Pri. 
Tis not due yet, I would be loath to pay him before his 
day, what need [ be so forward with him that calls not 
on me? Well, ’ts no matter. 
Exit 
Nar. 
The trumpets sound 
A great battle takes place. The Prince of Wales is 
wounded. Pri. 


. I prithee, 


Harry, withdraw thyself; thou bleed’st too much. 
Lord John of Larcaster, go you with him. 
Not I, my lord, unless I did bleed too. 


. My Lord of Westmoreland, lead him to his tent. 
. Come, my lord, Ill lead you to your tent. 


Lead me, my lord? I do not need your help: 
And God forbid a shallow scratch should drive Fal. 
The Prince of Wales from such a field as this, 
Where stain’d nobility lies trodden on, 
And rebels’ arms triumph in massacres! 
Exeunt all but the Prince 


Enter Hotspur 


If I mistake not, thou art Harry Monmouth. 
Thou speak’st as if I would deny my name. 

My name is Harry Percy. 

Why, then I see 

A very valiant rebel of the name; 

Iam the Prince of Wales, and think not, Percy, 
To share with mein glory any more: 


Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere, Nar. 


Nor can one England brook a double reign, 
Of Harry Percy and the Prince of Wales. 
Nor shall it, Harry, for the hour is come 


To end the one of us, and would to God Pri. 
Thy name in arms were now as great as mine! 

I'll make it greater ere I part from thee, Lan. 
And all the budding honours on thy crest 

I'll crop to make 1 garland for my head. Pri. 


I can no longer brook thy vanities. 
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They fight. Hotspur is wounded and falls 


Obbh. Harry, thou hast robb’d me of my youth; 
I better brook the loss of brittle life 
Than those proud titles thou hast won of me; 
They wound my thoughts worse than thy sword my 
flesh, 
But thoughts the slaves of life, and life time’s fool, 
And time, that takes survey of all the world, 
Must have a stop. Oh, I could prophesy, 
But that the earthy and cold hand of death 
Lies on my tongue: no, Percy, thou art dust, 
And food for— 
Dies 
For worms, brave Percy: fare thee well, great heart! 
Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven, 
Thy ignominy sleep with thee in the grave, 
But not remember’d in thy epitaph! 


Near the fallen Hotspur the Prince of Wales sees Falstaff, 
seemingly dead, but in reality feigning death for his own 
safety. 


What, old acquaintance, could not all this flesh 
Keep in a little life? Poor Jack, farewell; 
I could have better spar’d a better man: 
Oh, I should have a heavy miss of thee, 
If I were much in love with vanity! 
Farewell. 
Embowell’d will I see thee by and by; 
Till then in blood by noble Percy lie. 

Exit 
(rising) Embowel me? If thou embowel me today, I’ll 
give you leave to powder and eat me tomorrow. ’Sblood, 
*twas time to counterfeit. Counterfeit? I lie, I am no 
counterfeit, to die is to be a counterfeit, for he is but the 
counterfeit of a man who hath not the life of a man. The 
better part of valour is discretion, in the which better part 
I have saved my life. "Zounds, I am afraid of this gun- 
powder Percy, though he be dead, how if he should 
counterfeit too and rise? by my faith, I am afraid he 
would prove the better counterfeit, therefore I'll make 
him sure, yea, and I'll swear I kill’d him. Why may he 
not rise as well as I? Nothing confutes me but eyes, and 
nobody sees me. Therefore, sitrah (stabbing him), with 
a new wound in your thigh, come you along with me. 


Falstaff hoists the body of Hotspur on his shoulder. Un- 
luckily he meets the Prince of Wales and Prince John of 
Lancaster. 

Come, brother John; full bravely hast thou flesh’d 

Thy maiden sword. 

But, soft! whom have we here? 

Did you not tell me this fat man was dead? 

I did, I saw him dead, 

Breathless and bleeding on the ground. Art thou alive? 
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Fal. 


Pri. 
Fal. 


Lan. 


Pri. 


ACT FIVE 


Or is it fantasy that plays upon our eyesight? 

I prithee speak, we will not trust our eyes 

Without our ears, thou art not what thou seem’st. 

No, that’s certain, I am not a double man: but if I be not 
Jack Falstaff, then am I a Jack. There is Percy (throwing 
the body down): if your father will do me any honour, 
so; if not, let him kill the next Percy himself. I look to 
be either duke or earl, I can assure you. 

Why, Percy I kill’d myself, and saw thee dead. 

Lord, Lord, how this world is given to lying! I grant you 
I was down, and out of breath, and so was he, but we 
rose both at an instant, and fought a long hour by 
Shrewsbury clock; if I may be believ’d, so; if not, let 
them that should reward valour bear the sin upon their 
own heads. I’ll take it upon my death, I gave him this 
wound in the thigh: if the man were alive, and would 
deny it, ’zounds, I would make him eat a piece of my 
sword, 

This is the strangest tale that ever I heard. 

This is the strangest fellow, brother John. 

Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back: 

For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 

I'll gild it with the happiest terms I have. 


A retreat is sounded 


The trumpet sounds retreat, the day is ours. 
Exeunt 


The trumpets sound Enter the King, Prince of Wales, 
Lord John of Lancaster, Earl of Westmoreland, with 
W orcester and Vernon prisoners 
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King. Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke. 


Pri. 


Pri. 


Lan. 


How goes the field? 

The noble Scot, Lord Douglas, when he saw 
The fortune of the day quite turn’d from him, 
The noble Percy slain, and all his men 

Upon the foot of fear, fled with the rest, 

And falling from a hill, he was so bruis’d 

That the pursuers took him. At my tent 

The Douglas is; and I beseech your grace 

I may dispose of him. 


. With all my heart. 


Then, brother John of Lancaster, to you 

This honourable bounty shall belong: 

Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 

Up to his pleasure, ransomless and free: 

His valour shown upon our crests today 

Hath taught us how to cherish such high deeds 
Even in the bosom of our adversaries. 

I thank your grace for this high courtesy, 
Which I shall give away immediately. 


. Then this remains, that we divide our power. 


You, son John, and my cousin Westmoreland 
Towards York shall bend you with your dearest speed, 
To meet Northumberland and the prelate Scroop, 
Who, as we hear, are busily in arms: 
Myself and you, son Harry, will towards Wales, 
To fight with Glendower and the Earl of March. 
Rebellion in this land shall lose his sway, 
Meeting the check of such another day, 
And since this business so fair is done, 
Let us not leave till all our own be won. 

Exeunt 


KING HENRY IV 


Act First 


SCENE I 
London. The palae 


Enter King Henry, Lord Jobn of Lawaster, the Earl of 
Westmoreland, Sir Walter Blast, and others 


King.So shaken as we are, so wan with care, 


Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 

And breathe short-winded accents of new broils 

To be commenc’d in stronds afar smote. 

No more the thirsty entrance of this soil t 
Shall daub her lips with her own children’s blood, 

No more shall trenching war chamel her fields, 

Nor bruise her flowerets with the armed hoofs 

Of hostile paces: those opposed eyes, 

Which, like the meteors of a trouHed heaven, 10 
All of one nature, of one substance bred, 

Did lately meet in the intestine shock 

And furious close of civil butchery, 

Shall now, in mutual well-beseeming ranks, 

March all one way, and be no more oppos’d 

Against acquaintance, kindred and allies : 

The edge of war, like an ill-sheathed knife, 

No more shall cut his master: therefore, friends, 

As far as to the sepulchre of Christ, 

Whose soldier now, under whose blessed cross 20 
We are impressed and engag’d to fight, 

Forthwith a power of English shall we levy, 

Whose arms were moulded in their mothers’ womb 
To chase these pagans in those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet, 

Which fourteen hundred years ago were nail’d, 

For our advantage, on the bitter cross. 

But this our purpose now is twelve month old, 

And bootless ’tis to tell you we wil go: 

Therefore we meet not now: then let me hear TF 
Of you, my gentle cousin Westmoseland, 31 
What yesternight our council did decree 

In forwarding this dear expedience. 


Wes.My liege, this haste was hot in question, 


And many limits of the charge set down 

But yesternight, when all athwart there came 

A post from Wales, loaden with heavy news, 
Whose worst was that the noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordshire to fight 
Against the irregular and wild Gleadower, 40 
Was by the rude hands of that Weshman taken, 
A thousand of his people butchered ; 

Upon whose dead corpse there was such misuse, 
Such beastly shameless transformaton, 

By those Welshwomen done, as mzy not be, 
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Without much shame, retbld, or spoken of. 
King.It seems then that the tidings of this broil 
Brake off our business for the Holy Land. 
Wes. This match’d with other did, my gracious lord ; 
For more uneven and unwelcome news 
Came from the north, and thus it did import ; 
On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotspur there, 
Young Harry Percy, and brave Archibald, 
That ever-valiant and approved Scot, 
At Holmedon met, 
Where they did spend a sad and bloody hour ; 
As by discharge of their artillery, 
And shape of likelihood, the news was told ; 
For he that brought them, in the very heat 
And pride of their contention did take horse, 
Uncertain of the issue any way. 
King.Here is a dear, a true industrious friend, 
Sir Walter Blunt, new lighted from his horse, 
Stain’d with the variation of cach soil 
Betwixt that Holmedon and this seat of outs ; 
And he hath brought us smooth and welcome news, 
The Earl of Douglas is discomfited, 
Ten thousand bold Scots, two and twenty knights, 
Balk’d in their own blood did Sir Walter see 
On Holmedon’s plains, of prisoners, Hotspur took 
Mordake Earl of Fife, and eldest son 
To beaten Douglas, and the Earl of Athol, 
Of Murray, Angus, and Menteith : 
And is not this an honourable spoil ? 
A gallant prize ? ha, cousin, is it not ? 
Wes.In faith it is. 
A conquest for a prince to boast of. 


King. Yea, there thou mak’st me sad and mak’st me sin 
In envy, that my Lord Northumberland 
Should be the father to so blest a son: 
A son who is the theme of honour’s tongue, 
Amongst a grove, the very straightest plant, 
Who is sweet Fortune’s minion and her pride, 
Whilst I by looking on the praise of him 
See riot and dishonour stain the brow 
Of my young Harry. O that it could be prov’d 
That some night-tripping fairy had exchang’d 
In cradle-clothes our children where they lay, 
And call’d mine Percy, his Plantagenet, 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine | 
But let him from my thoughts. What think you, 

coz, 

Of this young Percy’s pride ? the prisoners, 
Which he in this adventure hath surpris’d, 
To his own use he keeps, and sends me word 
I shall have none but Mordake Earl of Fife. 
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Wes.This is his uncle’s teaching: this is Worcester, 
Malevolent to you in all aspects, 
Which makes him prune himself, and bristle up 
The crest of youth against your dignity. 
King.But I have sent for him to answer this ; 100 
And for this cause awhile we must neglect 
Our holy purpose to Jerusalem, 
Cousin, on Wednesday next our council we 
Will hold at Windsor ; so inform the lords ; 
But come yourself with speed to us again, 
For mote is to be said and to be done 
Than out of anger can be uttered. 
Wes.1 will, my liege. Exxeunt 


SCENE II 
London, An epartment of the Prince's 
Enter the Prince of Wales and Falstaff 


Fal. Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad ? 

Pri, Thou art so fat-witted, with drinking of old sack, and 
unbuttoning thee after supper, and sleeping upon 
benches after noon, that thou hast forgotten to de- 
mand that truly which thou wouldst truly know. 
What a devil hast thou to do with the time of the 
day? Unless hours were cups of sack, and minutes 
capons, and clocks the tongues of bawds, and dials 
the signs of leaping-houses, and the blessed sun 
himself a fair hot wench in flame-coloured taffeta, I 10 
see no reason why thou shouldst be so superfluous 
to demand the time of the day. 

Fal. Indeed, you come near me now, Hal, for we that take 
purses go by the moon and the seven stars, and not 
by Phebus, he, ‘ that wandering knight so fair.’ And, 
I prithee, sweet wag, when thou art king, as, God 
save thy grace,—majesty I should say, for grace thou 
wilt have none,— 

Pri, What, none ? 

Fal. No, by my troth, not so much as will serve to be 20 
prologue to an egg and butter. 

Pri. Well, how then? come, roundly, roundly. 

Fai, Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou art king, let not 
us that are squires of the night’s body be called 
thieves of the day’s beauty: let us be Diana’s 
foresters, gentlemen of the shade, minions of the 
moon, and let men say we be men of good govern- 
ment, being governed as the sea is, by our noble and 
chaste mistress the moon, under whose countenance 
we steal, 30 

Pri, Thou sayest well, and it holds well too, for the for- 
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tune of us that are the moon’s men doth ebb and flow 
like the sea, being governed as the sea is by the moon. 
As, for proof, now: a purse of gold most resolutely 
snatch’d on Monday night and most dissolutely spent 
on Tuesday morning, got with swearing ‘ Lay by’ 
and spent with crying ‘ Bring in,’ now in as low an 
ebb as the foot of the ladder, and by and by in as 
high a flow as the ridge of the gallows. 

Fal. By the Lord, thou say’st true, lad, and is not my 
hostess of the tavern a most sweet wench ? 

Pri. As the honey of Hybla, my old lad of the. castle and 
is not a buff jerkin a most sweet robe of durance ? 

Fal. How now, how now, mad wag? what, in thy quips 
and thy quiddities ? what a plague have I to do with 
a buff jerkin ? 

Pri. Why, what a pox have I to do with my hostess of the 
tavern P 

Fa/, Well, thou hast call’d her to a reckoning many a time 
and oft, 

Pri. Did I ever call for thee to pay thy part ? 

Fal. No; Ill give thee thy due, thou hast paid all there. 
Pri, Yea, and elsewhere, so far as my coin would stretch, 
and where it would not, I have used my credit. 

Fa/. Yea, and so us’d it that, were it not here apparent 
that thou art heir apparent—But, I prithee, sweet 
wag, shall there be gallows standing in England 
when thou art king ? and resolution thus fobb’d as 
it is with the rusty curb of old father antic the law ? 
Do not thou, when thou art king, hang a thief. 

Pri. No, thou shalt. 

Fa/. Shall I? O rare! 
judge. 

Pri. Thou judgest false already ; I mean, thou shalt have 
the hanging of the thieves, and so become a rare 
hangman. 

Fai. Well, Hal, well, and in some sort it jumps with my 
humour, as well as waiting in the court, I can tell 
you. 

Pri. For obtaining of suits ? 

Fal. Yea, for obtaining of suits, whereof the hangman 
hath no lean wardrobe. ’Sblood, Jamas melancholy 
as a gib cat, or a lugg’d bear. 

Pri. Or an old lion, or a lover’s lute. 

Fal. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe. 

Pri. What sayest thou to a hare, or the melancholy of 
Moor-ditch ? 

Fal, Thou hast the most unsavoury similes, and art indeed 
the most comparative rascalliest sweet young prince. 
But, Hal, I prithee trouble me no more with vanity ; 
I would to God thou and I knew where a commodity 
of good names were to be bought. An old lord of 
the council rated me the other day in the street 
about you, sir, but I mark’d him not,and yet he 
talk’d very wisely, but I regarded him not, and yet 
he talk’d wisely, and in the street too. 

Pri. Thou didst well, for [wisdom cries out in the streets 
and] no man regards it. 

Fal, O, thou hast damnable iteration, and art indeed able 
to corrupt a saint: thou hast done much harm upon 
me, Hal, God forgive thee for it! Before I knew 
thee, Hal, I knew nothing, and now am I, if a man 
should speak truly, little better than one of the 
wicked: I must give over this life, and I will give 
it over: by the Lord, anI do not, ama villain ; I’ll 
be damn’d for never a king’s son in Christendom. 

Pri. Where shall we take a purse to-morrow, Jack ? 

Fal. 'Zounds, where thou wilt, lad, Ill make one; an I 
do not, call me villain and baffle me. 

Pri. 1 see a good amendment of life in thee, from praying 
to purse-taking. 

Fal. Why, Hal, ’tis my vocation, Hal, ’tis no sin for a man 


By the Lord, I’ll be a brave 
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to labour in his vocation, 


Enter Poins 


Poins! Now shall we know if Gadshill have set a 
match. O, if men were to be sav’d by merit, what 
hole in hell were hot enough for him? This is the 
most omnipotent villain that ever cried ‘ Stand’ toa 
true man. 

Pri, Good morrow, Ned. 

Poi. Good morrow, sweet Hal. What says Monsieur 
Remorse ? what says Sir John Sack, and Sugar 
Jack ? how agrees the devil and thee about thy soul, 
that thou soldest him on Good Friday last, for a cup 
of Madeira and a cold capon’s leg ? 

Pri. Sir John stands to his word, the devil shall have his 
bargain, for he was never yet a breaker of proverbs : 
he will give the devil his duc. 

Poi, Then art thou damn’d for keeping thy word with the 
devil. 

Pri. Else he had been damn’d for cozening the devil. 

Poi, But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow morning, by four 
o’clock early at Gadshill, there are pilgrims going to 

Canterbury with rich offerings, and traders riding to 
London with fat purses. I have vizards for you all, 
you have horses for yourselves, Gadshill lies to-night 
in Rochester, I have bespoke supper to-morrow night 
in Eastcheap: we may do it as secure as sleep; if 
you will go, I will stuff your purses full of crowns ; 
if you will not, tarry at home and be hang’d. 

Fal, Hear ye, Yedward, if I tarry at home and go not, Ill 
hang you for going. 

Poi, You will, chops ? 

Fal. Hal, wilt thou make one ? 

Pri, Who, I rob? Ia thief? not I, by my faith, 

Fal. There’s neither honesty, manhood, nor good fellow- 
ship in thee, nor thou cam’st not of the blood royal, 
if thou darest not stand for ten shillings. 

Pri, Well then, once in my days I'll be a madcap. 

Fal, Why, that’s well said. 

Pri. Well, come what will, I'll tarry at home. 

Fal. By the Lord, I’ll be a traitor then, when thou art 
king. 

Pri. I care not. 

Poi. Sir John, I prithee leave the prince and me alone ; 
I will lay him down such reasons for this adventure 
that he shall go. 

Fal, Well, God give thee the spirit of persuasion, and him 
the ears of profiting, that what thou speakest, may 
move, and what he hears, may be believed, that the 
true prince may (for recreation sake) prove a false 
thief, for the poor abuses of the time want counten- 
ance: farewell, you shall find me in Eastcheap. 

Pri. Farewell, the latter spring! farewell, All-hallown 
summer | Exit Falstaff 

Poi. Now, my good sweet honey lord, ride with us to- 
morrow. I have a jest to execute, that I cannot 
manage alone. Falstaff, Bardolph, Peto and Gadshill 
shall rob those men that we have already waylaid, 
yourself and I will not be there ; and when they have 
the booty, if you and I do not rob them, cut this 
head off from my shoulders. 

Pri. How shall we part with them in setting forth ? 

Poi. Why, we will set forth before or after them, and 
appoint them a place of meeting, wherein it is at our 
pleasure to fail; and then will they adventure upon 
the exploit themselves, which they shall have no 
sooner achiev’d but we ’ll set upon them. 

Pri. Yea, but ’tis like that they will know us by our 
horses, by our habits, and by every other appoint- 
ment, to be ourselves, 

Poi. Tut! our horses they shall not see, Ill tie them in 
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the wood; our vizards we will change after we 
leave them : and, sirrah, I have cases of buckram for 
the nonce, to immask our noted outward garments. 

Pri. Yea, but I doubt they will be too hard for us. 

Poi. Well, for two of them, I know them to be as true- 
bred cowards as ever turn’d back ; and for the third, 
if he fight longer than he sees reason, I "ll forswear 
arms. The virtue of this jest will be the incom- 
prehensible lies that this same fat rogue will tell us 180 
when we meet at supper, how thirty at least he 
fought with, what wards, what blows, what ex- 
tremities he endured ; and in the reproof of this lives 
the jest. 

Pri, Well, I’ll go with thee: provide us all things neces- 
sary, and meet me to-morrow night in Eastcheap ; 
there I'll sup. Farewell. 

Poi. Farewell, my lord. Exit 

Pri, I know you all, and will a while uphold 
The unyok’d humour of your idleness ; 190 
Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 

To smother up his beauty from the world, 

That, when he please again to be himself, 

Being wanted, he may be more wonder’d at 

By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 

Of vapours that did seem to strangle him. 

If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 

But when they seldom come, they wish’d for come, 200 
And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. 

So, when this loose behaviour I throw off, 

And pay the debt I never promised, 

By how much better than my word I am, 

By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes, 

And like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 

Shall show more goodly, and attract more eyes, 

Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 

T’ll so offend, to make offence a skill ; 210 
Redeeming time when men think least I will. Exit 


SCENE III 
London, 


Enter the King, Northumberland, Worcester, Hotspur, 
Sir Walter Blunt, with others 


King.My blood hath been too cold and temperate, 
Unapt to stir at these indignities, 
And you have found me ; for accordingly 
You tread upon my patience : but be sure 
I will from henceforth rather be myself, 
Mighty, and to be fear’d, than my condition, af 
Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as young down, 
And therefore lost that title of respect 
Which the proud soul ne’er pays but to the proud. 
Wor.Our house, my sovereign liege, little deserves 10 
The scourge of greatness to be us’d on it, 
And that same greatness too, which our own hands 
Have holp to make so portly. 
Nor, My lord,— 
King. Worcester, get thee gone, for I do see 
Danger and disobedience in thine eye: 
O, sir, your presence is too bold and peremptory, 
And majesty might never yet endure 
The moody frontier of a servant brow. 
You have good leave to leave us: when we need 20 
Your use and counsel, we shall send for you. 
Exit Worcester 
(to Nor.) You were about to speak. 
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Nor. Yea, my good lord. 
Those prisoners in your highnes’ name demanded, 
Which Harry Percy here at Holnedon took, 
Were, as he says, not with such :trength denied 
As is delivered to your majesty : 

Either envy, therefore, or mispriion, 
Is guilty of this fault, and not m: son. 

Ho#. My liege, I did deny no prisonen ; 

But I remember when the fight vas done, 

When I was dry with rage, and «treme toil, 

Breathless and faint, leaning upoi my sword, 

Came there a certain lord, neat aid trimly dress’d, 

Fresh as a bridegroom, and his dhiin new reap’d 

Show’d like a stubble-land at harvest-home ; 

He was perfumed like a milliner, 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and inon 

He gave his nose, and took ’t avay again, 

Who therewith angry, when it rext came there, 

Took it in snuff, and still he smi’d and talk’d: 

And as the soldiers bore dead bedies by, 

He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly. 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility : 

With many holiday and lady terns 

He question’d me ; amongst the rest, demanded 

My prisoners in your majesty’s behalf. 

I then, all smarting with my wounds being cold, 

To be so pester’d with a popinjay, 

Out of my grief and my impatiesce 

Answer’d neglectingly, I know rot what, 

He should, or he should not ; for he made me mad 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlevoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wourds,—God save the 
mark |— 

And telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth 

Was parmaceti for an inward brtise, 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 

This villanous salt-petre should be digg’d 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroy’d 

So cowardly, and but for these vile guns 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answer’d indirectly, as I said ; 

And I beseech you, let not his report 

Come current for an accusation 

Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 

Blu. The circumstance consider’d, good my lord, 
Whate’er Lord Harty Percy ther had said 
To such a person, and in such a place, 

At such a time, with all the rest re-told, 

May reasonably die, and never rise 

To do him wrong, or any way impeach 

What then he said, so he unsay it now. 
King.Why, yet he doth deny his prisoners, 

But with proviso and exception, 

That we at our own charge shall ransom straight 

His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer, 

Who, on my soul, hath wilfully betray’d 

The lives of those that he did lead to fight 

Against that great magician, damn’d Glendower, 

Whose daughter, as we hear, the Earl of March 

Hath lately married. Shall our coffers, then, 

Be emptied, to redeem a traitor home ? 

Shall we buy treason ? and indent with fears, 

When they have lost and forfeited themselves ? 

No, on the barren mountains lei him starve ; 

For I shall never hold that man my friend 

Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny cost 
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To ransom home revolted Mortimer. 
Hot. Revolted Mortimer ! 

He never did fall off, my sovereign liege, 

But by the chance of war; to prove that true 

Needs no more but one tongue for all those wounds, 

Those mouthed wounds, which valiantly he took, 

When on the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank, 

In single opposition, hand to hand, 

He did confound the best part of an hour 100 

In changing hardiment with great Glendower : 

Three times they breath’d and three times did they 

drink, 

Upon agrcement, of swift Severn’s flood, 

Who then affrighted with their bloody looks 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 

And hid his crisp head in the hollow bank, 

Bloodstained with these valiant combatants : 

Never did bare and rotten policy 

Colour her working with such deadly wounds, 

Nor never could the noble Mortimer 110 

Receive so many, and all willingly : 

Then let not him be slander’d with revolt. 

King. Thou dost belie him, Percy, thou dost belie him ; 

He never did encounter with Glendower : 

I tell thee, 

He durst as well have met the devil alone 

As Owen Glendower for an enemy. 

Art thou not asham’d? But, sirrah, henceforth 

Let me not hear you speak of Mortimer : 

Send me your prisoners with the speediest means, 120 

Or you shall hear in such a kind from me 

As will displease you. My lord Northumberland, 

We license your departure with your son ; 

Send us your prisoners, or you will hear of it, 

Exeunt King Henry, Blunt, and train 
Hot. An if the devil come and roar for them, 

I will not send them: I will after straight 

And tell him so, for I will ease my heart, 

Albeit I make a hazard of my head. 

Nor. What, drunk with choler ? stay, and pause a while : 

Here comes your uncle, 

Re-enter Worcester 
Hot. Speak of Mortimer ? 130 

*Zounds, I will speak of him, and let my soul 

Want mercy, if I do not join with him; 

Yea, on his part I ll empty all these veins, 

And shed my dear blood, drop by drop in the dust, 

But I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 

As high in the air as this unthankful king, 

As this ingrate and canker’d Bolingbroke. 
Nor.Brother, the king hath made your nephew mad. 
Wor.Who struck this heat up after I was gone ? 

Hot. He will, forsooth, have all my prisoners, 140 

And when I urg’d the ransom once again 

Of my wife’s brother, then his cheek look ’d pale, 

And on my face he turn’d an eye of death, 

Trembling even at the name of Mortimer. 

Wor.1 cannot blame him, was not he proclaim’d 

By Richard that dead is the next of blood ? 
Nor.He was, I heard the proclamation : 

And then it was when the unhappy king 

(Whose wrongs in us God pardon |) did set forth 

Upon his Irish expedition ; 150 

From whence he intercepted did return 

To be depos’d, and shortly murdered. 

Wor.And for whose death we in the world’s wide mouth 

Live scandaliz’d and foully spoken of. 

Hot. But soft, I pray you, did King Richard then 

Proclaim my brother Edmund Mortimer 

Heir to the crown? 

Nor. He did, myself did hear it. 


Hot. Nay then I cannot blame his cousin king, 
That wish’d him on the barren niountains starve ; 
But shall it be that you, that set the crown 160 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 
And for his sake wear the detested blot 
Of murderous subornation, shall it be 
That you a world of curses undergo, 
Being the agents, or base second means, 
The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather— 
O pardon me, that I descend so low, 
To show the line and the predicament, 
Wherein you tange under this subtle king— 
Shall it for shame be spoken in these days, 17° 
Or fill up chronicles in time to come, 
That men of your nobility and power 
Did gage them both in an unjust behalf, 
(As both of you, God pardon it, have done) 
To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose, 
And plant this thorn, this canker, Bolingbroke ? 
And shall it in more shame be further spoken, 
That you are fool’d, discarded, and shook off 
By him, for whom these shames ye underwent ? 
No, yet time serves, wherein you may redeem 180 
Your banish’d honours, and restore yourselves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again : 
Revenge the jeering and disdain’d contempt 
Of this proud king, who studies day and night 
To answer all the debt he owes to you 
Even with the bloody payment of your deaths : 
Therefore, I say,— 
Wor. Peace, cousin, say no more: 
And now I will unclasp a secret book, 
And to your quick-conceiving discontents 
I'll read you matter deep and dangerous, 190 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit 
As to o’er-walk a current roaring loud, 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 
Hot. If he fall in, good night, or sink, or swim : 
Send danger from the east unto the west, 
So honour cross it, from the north to south, 
And let them grapple : O, the blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare | 
Nor.Imagination of some great exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience. 200 
Hot. By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap, 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d moon, 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fathom-line could never touch the gtound, 
And pluck up drowned honour by the locks, 
So he that doth redeem her thence might wear 
Without corrival all her dignities, 
But out upon this half-fac’d fellowship ! 
Wor.He apprehends a world of figures here, 
But not the form of what he should attend ; 210 
Good cousin, give me audience for a while. 
Hot. I cry you mercy. 
Wor. Those same noble Scots 
That are your prisoners,— 
Hot. I’ keep them all ; 
By God, he shall not have a Scot of them, 
No, if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not : 
I’ll keep them by this hand, 
Wor. f You start away, 
And lend no ear unto my purposes : 
Those prisoners you shall keep. 
Hot. Nay, I will ; that’s flat : 
He said he would not ransom Mortimer, 
Forbad my tongue to speak of Mortimer, 220 
But I will find him when he lies asleep, 
And in his ear Ili holla ‘ Mortimer |’ 
Nay, 
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I’ll have a starling shall be taught to speak 
Nothing but ‘ Mortimer,’ and give it him, 
To keep his anger still in motion. 
Wor.Hear you, cousin, a word. 
Hof. All studies here I solemnly defy, 
Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke, 
And that same sword-and-buckler Prince of Wales, 230 
But that I think his father loves him not, 
And would be glad he met with some mischance, 
I would have him poison’d with a pot of ale. 
Wor.Farewell, kinsman ; Ill talk to you 
When you are better temper’d to attend. 
Nor.Why, what a wasp-stung and impatient fool 
Art thou to break into this woman’s mood, 
Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own! 
Hot. Why, look you, Iam whipp’d and scourg’d with rods, 
Nettled, and stung with pismires, when I hear 24¢ 
Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke, 
In Richard’s time,—what do you call the place >— 
A plague upon it, it is in Gloucestershire ; 
’Twas where the madcap duke his uncle kept, 
His uncle York, where I first bow’d my knee 
Unto this king of smiles, this Bolingbroke,— 
*Sblood |— 
When you and he came back from Ravenspurgh. 
Nor.At Berkley-castle. 
Hot. You say true: 250 
Why, what a candy deal of courtesy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me, 
Look, ‘ when his infant fortune came to age,’ 
And ‘ gentle Harry Percy,’ and ‘ kind cousin ;’ 
O, the devil take such cozeners! God forgive me! 
Good uncle, tell your tale, I have done, 
Wor.Nay, if you have not, to it again ; 
We will stay your leisure. 
Hof. I have done, i’ faith. 
Wor.Then once more to your Scottish prisoners ; 
Deliver them up without their ransom straight, 260 
And make the Douglas’ son your only mean 
For powers in Scotland, which, for divers reasons 
Which I shall send you written, be assur’d, 
Will easily be granted. You, my lord, 
To Northumberland 
Your son in Scotland being thus employ’d, 
Shall secretly into the bosom creep 
Of that same noble prelate well belov’d, 
The archbishop. 
Ho#. Of York, is it not ? 
Wor.True ; who bears hard 270 
His brother’s death at Bristowe, the Lord Scroop. 
I speak not this in estimation, 
As what I think might be, but what I know 
Is ruminated, plotted, and set down, 
And only stays but to behold the face 
Of that occasion that shall bring it on. 
Hot. 1 smell it. Upon my life, it will do well. 
Nor. Before the game is a-foot thou still let’st slip. 
Hot. Why, it cannot choose but be a noble plot, 
And then the power of Scotland, and of York, 280 
To join with Mortimer, ha ? 
Wor. } And so they shall. 
Hot. In faith, it is exceedingly well aim’d. 
Wor.And ’tis no little reason bids us speed, 
To save our heads by raising of a head ; 
For, bear ourselves as even as we can, 
The king will always think him in our debt, 
And think we think ourselves unsatisfied, 
Till he hath found a time to pay us home: 
And see already how he doth begin 
To make us strangers to his looks of love. 290 
Hot. He does, he does: we ’ll be reveng’d on him. 
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¥ or.Cousin, farewell. No further go in this 
Than I by letters shall direct your course. 
‘When time is ripe, which will be suddenly, 

I'll steal to Glendower and Lord Mortimer, 

Where you and Douglas and our powers at once, 

As I will fashion it, shall happily meet, 

To bear our fortunes in our own strong arms, 

Which now we hold at much uncertainty. 
Nor.Farewell, good brother ; we shall thrive, I trust. 3 
Hot, Uncle, adieu: O, let the hours be short 

Till fields, and blows, and groans, applaud our sport ! 

Exceunt 


Act Second 


SCENE I 


Rochester. An inn yard 


Enter a Carrier with a lantern in his hand 


First Car. Heigh-ho! an it be not four by the day, Ill 
be hang’d: Charles’ wain is over the new chimney, 
and yet our horse not pack’d. What, ostler ! 

Ost. (xithin) Anon, anon. 

First Car, I prithee, Tom, beat Cut’s saddle, put a few 
flocks in the point; poor jade is wrung in the 
withers, out of all cess. 

Enter another Carrier 

Sec, Car. Peas and beans are as dank here as a dog, and 
that is the next way to give poor jades the bots : this 
house is turn’d upside down since Robin Ostler died. 

First Car. Poor fellow never joyed since the price of oats 
rose, it was the death of him, 

See. Car, I think this be the most villanous house in all 
London road for fleas, I am stung like a tench. 

First Car. Like a tench? by the mass, there is ne’er a king 
christen could be better bit than I have been since 
the first cock, 

See. Car. Why, they will allow us ne’er a jordan, and then 
we leak in your chimney, and your chamber-lic 
breeds fleas like a loach. 

First Car. What, ostler! come away and be hang’d! 
come away. 

Sec. Car. 1 have a gammon of bacon, and two razes of 
ginger, to be delivercd as far as Charing-cross. 
First Car. God’s body, the turkeys in my pannier are 
quite starv’d. What, ostler! A plague on thee, 
hast thou never an eye in thy head ? canst not hear ? 
An ’twere not as good deed as drink, to break the 
pate on thee, I am a very villain. Come and be 

hang’d! hast no faith in thee ? 
Enter Gadsbhill 

Gad, Good morrow, carriers ; what ’s o’clock ? 

First Car. I think it be two o’clock. 

Gad.1 prithee, lend me thy lantern, to see my gelding in 
the stable. 

First Car. Nay, by God, soft, I know a trick worth two f 
of that, i’ faith, 

Gad. 1 pray thee, lend me thine. 

Sec. Car. Ay, when? canst tell? Lend me thy lantern, 
quoth he? marry, I’ll see thee hang’d first. 
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Gad, Sirrah carrier, what time do you mean to come to 40 


London ? 

Sec. Car. Time enough to go to bed with a candle, I 
warrant thee. Come, neighbour Mugs, we’ll call 
up the gentlemen; they will along with company, 
for they have great charge. 

Exeunt Carriers 

Gad, What ho! chamberlain | 

Cha. (within) At hand, quoth pick-purse. 
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Gad. That ’s even as fair as—at hand, quoth the chamber- 
lain; for thou variest no more from picking of 
purses than giving direction doth from labouring ; 
thou layest the plot how. 

Enter Chamberlain 

Cha.Good morrow, Master Gadshill. It holds current 
that I told you yesternight, there’s a franklin in the 
weald of Kent hath brought three hundred marks 
with him in gold; I heard him tell it to one of his 
company last night at supper, a kind of auditor, one 
that hath abundance of charge too, God knows what ; 
they are up already, and call for eggs and butter ; they 
will away presently. 

Gad. Sirrah, if they meet not with Saint Nicholas’ clerks, 
I'll give thee this neck. 

Cha. No, I’ll none of it: I pray thee keep that for the 
hangman, for I know thou worshippest Saint 
Nicholas, as truly as a man of falsehood may. 

Gad. What talkest thou to me of the hangman ? if I hang, 
I?ll make a fat pair of gallows: for if I hang, old Sir 
John hangs with me, and thou knowest he is no 
starveling. Tut! there are other Trojans that thou 
dream’st not of, the which for sport sake are content 
to do the profession some grace, that would, if 
matters should be look’d into, for their own credit 
sake make all whole. Iam join’d with no foot land- 
takers, no long-staff sixpenny strikers, none of these 
mad mustachio purple-hued malt-worms, but with 
nobility and tranquillity, burgomasters and great 
oneyers, such as can hold in, such as will strike sooner 
than speak, and speak sooner than drink, and drink 
sooner than pray, and yet, ’zounds, I lie, for they pray 
continually to their saint, the commonwealth, or 
rather, not pray to her, but prey on her, for they 
ride up and down on her, and: make her their boots. 

Cha. What, the commonwealth their boots;?’ will she hold 
out water in foul way ? 

Gad.She will, she will, justice hath liquor’d her. We 
steal as in a castle, cock-sure ; we have the receipt of 
fern-seed, we walk invisible. 

Cha. Nay, by my faith, I think you are more beholding 
to the night than to fern-seed for your walking 
invisible. 

Gad. Give me thy hand, thou shalt have a share in our 
purchase, as I am a true man. 

Cha. Nay, rather let me have it, as you are a false thief. 

Gad.Go to; ‘homo’ is a common name to all men: bid 
the ostler bring my gelding out of the stable ; fare- 
well, you muddy knave. Exeunt 


SCENE II 
The highway, near Gadshill 
Enter Prince Henry and Poins 


Poi. Come, shelter, shelter; I have remov’d Falstaff’s 
horse, and he frets like a gumm’d velvet. 

Pri. Stand close. 

Enter Falstaff 

Fal. Poins, Poins, and be hanged, Poins ! 

Pri. Peace, ye fat-kidney’d rascal, what a brawling dost 
thou keep ? 

Fal. Where ’s Poins, Hal ? 

Pri, He is walk’d up to the top of the hill; Ill go seek 
him. 

Fal. 1 am accurs’d to rob in that thief’s company: the 
rascal hath removed my horse, and tied him I know 
not where; if I travel but four foot by the squire 
further afoot, I shall+ break my wind. Well, I 
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doubt not but to die a fair death hr all this, if I 
"scape hanging for killing that rogu. I have for- 
sworn his company hourly any tim: this two and 
twenty years, and yet I am bewich’d with the 
rogue’s company. If the rascal have not given me 
medicines to make me love him, I’llbe hang’d. It 
could not be else ; I have drunk medcines. Poins | 
Hal! a plague upon you both! Badolph! Peto! 
1’ll starve ere Ill rob a foot further. An’twere not 
as good a deed as drink to turn tne man, and to 
leave these rogues, I am the veriest varlet that ever 


chewed witha tooth. Eight yards ofuneven ground 
is threescore and ten miles afoot wih me, and the 


stony-hearted villains know it well erough, a plague 
upon it when thieves cannot be true one to another! 
(They whistle.) Whew! A plague upon you all, give 
me my horse, you rogues, give me my horse, and 
be hang’d ! 

Pri, Peace, ye fat-guts! lie down, lay thine ear close to 
the ground, and list if thou canst har the tread of 
travellers, 

Fa/. Have you any levers to lift me up again being down ? 
*Sblood, I’ll not bear mine own flesh so far afoot 
again for all the coin in thy father’s exchequer. 
What a plague mean ye to colt me thus ? 

Pri. Thou liest ; thou art not colted, thou art uncolted. 

Fal. 1 prithee, good prince, Hal, help me to my horse, 
good king’s son. 

Pri, Out, ye rogue! shall I be your ostler ? 

Fal. Go hang thyself in thine own heir-apparent garters | 
If I be ta’en, I’ll peach for this. An I have not 
ballads made on you all, and sung to filthy tunes, 
let a cup of sack be my poison: wien a jest is so 
forward, and afoot too! I hate it. 


Enter Gadshill, Bardolph and Pet with him 

Gad. Stand. 

Fal. So I do, against my will. 

Poi. O, ’tis our setter, I know his voice. 
what news ? 

Bar, Case ye, case ye, on with your vizards; there’s 
money of the king’s coming down the hill, ’tis going 
to the king’s exchequer. 

Fal. You lie, ye rogue ; ’tis going to the king’s tavern. 

Gad. There ’s enough to make us all. 

Fal, To be hang’d. 

Pri. Sirs, 

You four shall front them in the narrow lane ; 
Ned Poins and I will walk lower ; if they ’scape 
From your encounter, then they light on us. 

Pet. How many be there of them ? 

Gad. Some eight or ten. 

Fal. ’Zounds, will they not rob us ? 

Pri. What, a coward, Sir John Paunch ? 

Fal. Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your grandfather, 
but yet no coward, Hal. 

Pri. Well, we leave that to the proof. 

Poi. Sirrah Jack, thy horse stands behind the hedge; 
when thou need’st him, there thou shalt find him: 
farewell, and stand fast. 

Fal. Now cannot I strike him, if I should be hang’d. 

Pri. Ned, where are our disguises ? 

Poi. Here, hard by, stand close. Exeunt Prince and Poins 

Fal. Now, my masters, happy man be his dole, say I; 
every man to his business. 

Enter the Travellers 
First Trav. Come, neighbour, the boy shall lead our 
horses down the hill, well walk afoot awhile, and 
ease our legs. 
Thieves. Stand | 
Travellers. Jesus bless us ! 
Fal. Strike, down with them, cut the villains’ throats ; 
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ah! whoreson caterpillars, bacon-fed knaves! they 
hate us youth, down with them, fleece them. 
Travellers. O, we ate undone, both we and ours for ever ! 
Fal. Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are ye undone? No, 
ye fat chuffs, I would your store were here! On, 
bacons, on! What, ye knaves? young men must 
live ;- ou are grandjurors, are ye? we'll jure ye, 
*faith. Here they rob them and bind them. Exeunt 
Re-enter Prince Henry and Poins disguised 
Pri. The thieves have bound the true men; now could 
thou and I rob the thieves, and go merrily to London, 
it would be argument for a week, laughter for a 
month, and a good jest for ever. 
Poi. Stand close, I hear them coming. 
Enter the Thieves again 
Fal. Come, my masters, let us share, and then to horse 
before day; an the Prince and Poins be not two 
arrant cowards, there’s no equity stirring: there’s 
no more valour in that Poins than in a wild-duck. 
Pri. Your moncy | 
Poi. Villains | 
As they are sharing, the Prince and Poins set upon 
them ; they all run away ; and Falstaff, after 
a blow or two, runs away too, leaving the booty 
bebind them. 
Pri. Got with much ease. Now merrily to horse : 
The thieves are all scatter’d and possess’d with fear 
So strongly that they dare not meet each other ; 
Each takes his fellow for an officer. 
Away, good Ned, Falstaff sweats to death, 
And lards the lean earth as he walks along : 
Were ’t not for laughing, I should pity him. 
Poi. How the rogue roar’d | 


Exeunt 


SCENE III 
Warkworth Castle 
Enter Hotspur solus, reading a letter 


Hos. ‘ But, for mine own part, my lord, I could be well 
contented to be there, in respect of the love I bear 
your house.’ He could be contented: why is he 
not, then? In respect of the love he bears our 
house: he shows in this, he loves his own barn 
better than he loves our house. Let me see some 
more, ‘ The purpose you undertake is dangerous ;’” 
—why, that’s certain: ’tis dangerous to take a cold, 
to sleep, to drink ; but I tell you, my lord fool, out 
of this nettle danger, we pluck this flower safety. 
‘ The purpose you undertake is dangerous, the friends 
you have named uncertain, the time itself unsorted, 
and your whole plot too light, for the counterpoise 
of so great an opposition.’ Say you so, say you so, 
I say unto you again, you are a shallow cowardly 
hind, and you lie. What a lack-brain is this! By 
the Lord, our plot is a good plot as ever was laid, 
our friends true and constant: a good plot, good 
friends, and full of expectation; an excellent plot, 
very good friends. What a frosty-spirited rogue 
is this! Why, my lord of York commends the plot, 
and the general course of the action. *Zounds, an I 
were now by this rascal, I could brain him with his 
lady’s fan. Is there not my father, my uncle, and 
myself ; lord Edmund Mortimer, my lord of York, 
and Owen Glendower; is there not besides the 
Douglas, have I not all their letters to meet me in 
arms by the ninth of the next month, and are they 
not some of them set forward already? What a 
pagan rascal is this, an infidel! Hal] you shall see 
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now in very sincerity offear and cold heart, will he 
to the king, and lay open all our proceedings. O, 
I could divide myself, and go to buffets, for moving f 
such a dish of skim milk with so honourable an 


action! Hang him! let him tell the king: we are 
prepared. I will set forward to-night. 
Enter Lady Percy 
How now, Kate! I must leave you within these two 
hours. 


L.P,O, my good lord, why are you thus alone ? 
For what offence have I this fortnight been 
A banish’d woman from my Harry’s bed ? 4° 
Tell me, sweet lord, what is ’t that takes from thee 
Thy stomach, pleasure, and thy golden sleep ? | 
Why dost thou bend thine eyes upon the earth ? | 
And start so often when thou sit’st alone ? 
Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thy cheeks ? 
And given my treasures and my rights of thee 
To thick-ey’d musing, and curs’d melancholy ? 
In thy faint slumbers I by thee have watch’d, 
And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars, 
Speak terms of manage to thy bounding steed, 50 
Cry ‘ Courage | to the field!’ And thou hast talk’d 
Of sallies and retires, of trenches, tents, 
Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets, 
Of basilisks, of cannon, culverin, 
Of prisoners’ ransom, and of soldiers slain, 
And all the currents of a heady fight ; 
Thy spirit within thee hath been so at war, { 
And thus hath so bestirr’d thee in thy sleep, 
That beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow, 
Like bubbles in a late-disturbed stream, 60 
And in thy face strange motions have appear’d, 
Such as we see when men restrain their breath, 
On some great sudden hest. O, what portents are 

these ? 

Some heavy business hath my lord in hand, 
And I must know it, else he loves me not. 

Hot. What ho | 


Enter Servant 
Is Gilliams with the packet gone ? 
Ser. He is, my lord, an hour ago. 
Hot. Hath Butler brought those horses from the sheriff ? 
Ser. One horse, my lord, he brought even now. 


Hot. What horse ? Roan, a crop-ear, is it not ? 7o 
Ser. It is, my lord. 
Hot. That roan shall be my throne. 


Well, I will back him straight : O esperance ! 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. Exit Servant 
L.P, But hear you, my lord. 
Hot. What say’st thou, my lady ? 
L.P. What is it carries you away ? 
Hot, Why, my horse, my love, my horse, 
L.P. Out, you mad-headed ape ! 
A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen 
As you are toss’d with. In faith, 80 
I’ll know your business, Harry, that I will. 
I fear my brother Mortimer doth stir 
About his title, and hath sent for you 
To line his enterprize: but if you go— 
Hot. So far afoot, I shall be weary, love. 
L.P. Come, come, you paraquito, answer me 
Directly unto this question that I ask : 
In faith, I’ll break thy little finger, Harry, 
An if thou wilt not tell me all things true. 
Hot, Away, go 
Away, you trifler! Love, I love thee not, 
I care not for thee, Kate, this is no world 
To play with mammets and to tilt with lips, 
We must have bloody noses, and crack’d crowns, 
And pass them current too. God’s me, my 
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horse | 
What say’st thou, Kate? what wouldst thou have 
with me ? 
L.P. Do you not love me? do you not, indeed ? 
Well, do not then, for since you love me not, 
I will not love myself. Do you not love me? 
Nay, tell me if you speak in jest or no. 
Hot. Come, wilt thou see me ride ? 
And when I am a horseback, I will swear 
T love thee infinitely. But hark you, Kate ; 
I must not have you henceforth question me 
Whither I go, nor reason whereabout : 
Whither I must, I must, and, to conclude, 
This evening must I leave you, gentle Kate. 
I know you wise, but yet no farther wise 
Than Harry Percy’s wife: constant you are, 
But yet a woman : and for secrecy, 
No lady closer, for I well believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know ; 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate. 
L.P. How ? so far ? 
Hot, Not an inch further; but hark you, Kate ; 
Whither I go, thither shall you go too ; 
To-day will I set forth, to-morrow you. 
Will this content you, Kate ? 
LPs 


SCENE IV 
The Boar’s-Head Tavern in Eastcheap 
Enter the Prince, and Poins 


Pri. Ned, prithee come out of that fat room, and lend me 

thy hand to laugh a little. 

Poi. Where hast been, Hal ? 

Pri. With three or four loggerheads, amongst three or 
fourscore hogsheads. I have sounded the very base- 
string of humility. Sirrah, I am sworn brother to a 
leash of drawers, and can call them all by their christen 
names, as Tom, Dick, and Francis. They take it 
already upon their salvation, that though I be but 
Prince of Wales, yet I am the king of courtesy, and tell 
me flatly Iam no proud Jack, like Falstaff, but a Corin- 
thian, a lad of mettle, a good boy (by the Lord, so 
they call me) and when Iam king of England, I shall 
command all the good lads in Eastcheap. They call 
drinking deep, dyeing scarlet, and when you breathe 
in your watering, they cry ‘hem!’ and bid you play it 
off. To conclude, I am so good a proficient in one 
quarter of an hour, that I can drink with any tinker 
in his own language during my life. I tell thee, Ned, 
thou hast lost much honour, that thou wert not with 
me in this action. But, sweet Ned,—to sweeten 
which name of Ned, I give thee this pennyworth of 
sugar, clapp’d even now into my hand by an under- 
skinker, one that never spake other English in his 
life than ‘ Eight shillings and sixpence,’ and ‘ You 
are welcome,’ with this shrill addition, ‘ Anon, anon, 
sir! Score a pint of bastard in the Half-moon,’ or so. 
But, Ned, to drive away the time till Falstaff come, 
I prithee, do thou stand in some by-room, while 
I question my puny drawer to what end he gave me 
the sugar, and do thou never leave calling * Francis,” 
that his tale to me may be nothing but ‘ Anon.’ 
Step aside, and Ill show thee a precedent. 

Pot. Francis ! 

Pri, Thou art perfect. 


Poi, Francis | Exit Poins 


Tt must of force. Exceunt 
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Enter Francis 

Fra. Anon, anon, sir. Look down into the Pomgarnet, 
Ralph. 

Pri, Come hither, Francis. 

Fra. My lord ? 

Pri, How long hast thou to serve, Francis ? 

Fra. Forsooth, five years, and as much as to— 

Poi. (within) Francis | 

Fra. Anon, anon, sir. 

Pri. Five year! by ’r lady, a long lease for the clinking 
of pewter. But, Francis, darest thou be so valiant 
as to play the coward with thy indenture, and show 
it a fair pair of heels, and run from it ? 

Fra. O Lord, air, I'll be sworn upon all the books in 
England, I could find in my heart. 

Poi. (within) Francis | 

Fra. Anon, sir. 

Pri. How old art thou, Francis ? 

Fra, Let me see—about Michaelmas next I shall be— 

Poi. (within) Francis | 

Fra, Anon, sir, pray stay a little, my lord. 

Pri, Nay, but hark you, Francis: for the sugar thou 
gavest me, "twas a pennyworth, was ’t not ? 

Fra, O Lord, I would it had been two ! 

Pri. I will give thee for it a thousand pound: ask me 
when thou wilt, and thou shalt have it. 

Poi. (within) Francis ! 

Fra. Anon, anon. 

Pri. Anon, Francis? No, Francis; but to-morrow, 
Francis; or Francis, o’ Thursday; or indeed, 
Francis, when thou wilt. But, Francis ! 

Fra. My lord ? 

Pri. Wilt thou rob this leathern jerkin, crystal-button, 
not-pated, agate-ring, puke-stocking, caddis-garter, 
smooth-tongue, Spanish pouch ? 

Fra, O lord, sir, who do you mean ? 

Pri, Why, then, your brown bastard is your only drink ; 
for look you, Francis, your white canvas doublet 
will sully ; in Barbary, sir, it cannot come to s0 much. 

Fra. What, sir ? 

Poi, (within) Francis ! 

Pri. Away, you rogue! dost thou not hear them call ? 

Here they both call bim ; the drawer stands 
amazed, not knowing which way to go 
Enter Vintner 

Vin. What, stand’st thou still, and hear’st such a calling ? 
Look to the guests within. (exit Francs.) My lord, 
old Sit John with half-a-dozen more are at the door: 
shall I let them in ? 

Pri, Let them alone awhile, and then open the door. 
(exit Vintner.) Poins |! 

Re-enter Poins 

Poi. Anon, anon, sir. 

Pri. Sitrah, Falstaff and the rest of the thieves are at the 
door: shall we be merry ? 

Poi. As merry as crickets, my lad. But hark ye, what 
cunning match have you made with this jest of the 
drawer ? come, what ’s the issue ? 

Pri. 1 am now of all humours, that have showed them- 
selves humours since the old days of goodman Adam 
to the pupil age of this present twelve o’clock at 
midnight. 

What ’s o’clock, Francis ? 

Fra. Anon, anon, sir. 

Pri. That ever this fellow should have fewer words than 
a parrot, and yet the son ofa woman! His industry 
is up-stairs and down-stairs, his eloquence the parcel 
of a reckoning. Iam not yet of Percy’s mind, the 
Hotspur of the north, he that kills me some six or 
seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast; washes his 
hands, and says to his wife ‘ Fie upon this quiet life ! 
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I want work.’ ‘O my sweet Harry,’ says she, ‘ how 
many hast thou kill’d to-day?’ ‘Give my roan 
horse a drench,’ says he ; and answers ‘ some four- 
teen,’ an hour after ; ‘a trifle, a trifle.’ I prithee, call 
in Falstaff: I’ll play Percy, and that damn’d brawn 
shall play Dame Mortimer his wife. ‘Rivo!l’ says 
the drunkard. Call in ribs, call in tallow. 
Enter Falstaff, Gadshill, Bardolph, and Peto ; 
Francis following with wine 

Poi. Welcome, Jack : where hast thou been ? 

Fal. A plague of all cowards, I say, and a vengeance too, 
marry and amen! Give me a cup of sack, boy. 
Ere I lead this life long, Ill sew nether stocks and 
mend them and foot them too. A plague of all 
cowatds! Give me a cup of sack, rogue. Is there 
no virtue extant ? He drinks 

Pri. Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish of butter ? 
pitiful-hearted butter, that melted at the sweet tale of 
the sun’s | if thou didst, then behold that compound. 

Fal. You rogue, here’s lime in this sack too: there is 
nothing but roguery to be found in villanous man: 
yet a coward is worse than a cup of sack with lime 
init. A villanous coward! Go thy ways, old Jack, 
die when thou wilt, if manhood, good manhood, be 
not forgot upon the face of the earth, then am I a 
shotten herring. There lives not three good men 
unhang’d in England, and one of them is fat, and 
grows old, God help the while ! a bad world, I say, 
I would I were a weaver; I could sing psalms or 
any thing. A plague of all cowards, I say still. 

Pri. How now, wool-sack, what mutter you ? 

Fal. A king’s son! If I do not beat thee out of thy king- 
dom with a dagger of lath, and drive all thy subjects 
afore thee like a flock of wild-geese, I’ll never wear 
hair on my face more, you Prince of Wales | 

Pri. Why, you whoreson round man, what ’s the matter ? 

Fal. Are not you a coward ? answer me to that, and Poins 
there ? 

Poi, *Zounds, ye fat paunch, an ye call me coward, by the 
Lord, I'll stab thee. 

Fal. I call thee coward? I'll see thee damn’d ere I call 
thee coward, but I would give a thousand pound I 
could run as fast as thou canst. You are straight 
enough in the shoulders, you care ‘not who sees your 
back: call you that backing of your friends? A 
plague upon such backing! give me them that will 
face me, give me a cup of sack; I am a rogue, if I 
drurk to-day. 

Pri. O villain! thy lips are scarce wip’d since thou 
drunk’st last. 

Fa/. All is one for that. 
cowards, still say I. . 

Pri. What ’s the matter ? 

Fai. What’s the matter ? there be four of us here have 
ta’en a thousand pound this day morning. 

Pri. Where is it, Jack, where is it ? 

Fal. Where is it? taken from us it is; a hundred upon 
poor four of us. 

Pri. What, a hundred, man ? 

Fa/. 1 am a rogue, if I were not at half-sword with a 
dozen of them two hours together. I have ’scap’d 
by miracle. I am cight times thrust through the 
doublet, four through the hose, my buckler cut 
through and through, my sword hack’d like a hand- 
saw—ecce signum\| I never dealt better since I was a 
man: all would not do. A plague of all cowards | 
Let them speak; if they speak more or less than 
truth, they are villains, and the sons of darkness. 

Pri. Speak, sirs, how was it ? 

Gad. We four set upon some dozen— 

Fal. Sixteen at least, my lord. 


(He drinks.) A plague of all 
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Gad. And bound them. 

Pet. No, no, they were not bound. 

Fal, You rogue, they were bound, evey man of them, or 
Iam a Jew else ; an Ebrew Jew. 

Gad. As we were sharing, some six or even fresh men set 
upon us— 

Fal. And unbound the rest, and then zome in the other. 

Pri. What, fought you with them all ? 

Fal, All? 1 know not what you call al; but if I fought 
not with fifty of them, I am a binch of radish: if 
there were not two or three and ifty upon poor old 
Jack, then am I no two-legg’d crature. 

Pri, Pray God you have not murder’dsome of them. 

Fal. Nay, that’s past praying for: I iave pepper’d two 
of them; two I am sure I have paid, two rogues in 
buckram suits, I tell thee what, Hal, if I tell thee a 
lie, spit in my face, call me horse ; thou knowest my 
old ward ; here I lay, and thus I tore my point, four 
rogues in buckram let drive at me— 

Pri, What, four ? thou saidst but twoeven now. 

Fal, Four, Hal, I told thee four. 

Poi. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Fal. These four came all a-front, and mainly thrust at me, 
I made me no more ado, but teok all their seven 
points in my target, thus. 

Pri. Seven? why, there were but foureven now. 

Fal. In buckram ? 

Poi. Ay, four, in buckram suits. 

Fal. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a vilain else. 

Pri. Prithee let him alone, we shall have more anon. 

Fal. Dost thou hear me, Hal ? 

Pri, Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Fal. Do so, for it is worth the listening to ; these nine in 
buckram that I told thee of,— 

Pri. So, two more already. 

Fal. Their points being broken,— 

Poi. Down fell their hose. 

Fal. Began to give me ground: but I followed me close, 
came in foot and hand, and with a thought seven of 
the eleven I paid. 

Pri. O monstrous! eleven buckram men grown out of 
two | 

Fal. But, as the devil would have it, three misbegotten 
knaves in Kendal green came at my back, and let 
drive at me, for it was so dark, Hal, that thou couldst 
not see thy hand. 

Pri, These lies are like their father tha begets them, 
Gross as a mountain, open, palpaple. 

Why, thou clay-brain’d guts, thou knotty-pated fool, 
Thou whoreson obscene greasy tillow-catch,— 

Fal. What, art thou mad ? art thou mad ? is not the truth 
the truth ? 

Pri. Why, how couldst thou know these men in Kendal 
green, when it was so dark thou couldst not see 
thy hand? come, tell us your reason. What sayest 
thou to this ? 

Poi, Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 

Fa/. What, upon compulsion? ’Zounds, an I were at 
the strappado, or all the racks in the world, I would 
not tell you on compulsion. Give you a reason on 
compulsion ? if reasons were as plentiful as black- 
berries, I would give no man a reason upon com- 
pulsion, I. 

Pri, 1711 be no longer guilty of this sia ; 

This sanguine coward, this bed-presser, 
This horseback-breaker, this huge hill of flesh,— 

Fal. ’Sblood, you starveling, you elf-skin, you dried neat’s 
tongue, you bull’s pizzle, you stock-fish! O for 
breath to utter what is like thee, you tailor’s-yard, 
you sheath, you bow-case, you vil: standing-tuck,— 

Pri. Well, breathe a while, and then toit again, and when 
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thou hast tired thyself in base comparisons, hear me 
speak but this. 

Poi. Mark, Jack. 

Pri. We two saw you four set on four and bound them, 
and were masters of their wealth. Mark now how a 
plain tale shall put you down; then did we two set 
on you four, and, with a word, out-fac’d you from 
your prize, and have it, yea, and can show it you 
here in the house: and, Falstaff, you carried your 
guts away as nimbly, with as quick dexterity, and 
roar’d for mercy, and still run and roar’d, as ever 
I heard bull-calf. What a slave art thou, to hack 
thy sword as thou hast done ; and then say it was in 
fight! What trick, what device, what starting-hole, 
canst thou now find out, to hide thee from this open 
and apparent shame ? 

Poi. Come, let ’s hear, Jack, what trick hast thou now ? 

Fal. By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that made ye. 
Why, hear you, my masters, was it for me to kill the 
heir-apparent ? should I turn upon the true prince ? 
why, thou knowest I am as valiant as Hercules: but 
beware instinct, the lion will not touch the true 
prince, instinct is a great matter; I was now a 
coward on instinct. I shall think the better of 
myself and thee during my life ; I for a valiant lion, 
and thou for a true prince. But, by the Lord, lads, 
T am glad you have the money; hostess, clap to 
the doors, watch to-night, pray to-morrow, gallants, 
lads, boys, hearts of gold, all the titles of good fellow- 
ship come to you! What, shall we be merry ? shall 
we have a play extempore ? 

Pri. Content, and the argument shall be thy running 
away. 

Fal, Ah, no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me | 


Enter Mistress Quickly 


M.Q.0 Jesu, my lord the prince ! 
Pri. How now, my lady the hostess, what say’st thou to 
me ? 


M.Q.Marty, my lord, there is a nobleman of the court at 280 


door would speak with you: he says he comes from 
your father. 

Pri. Give him as much as will make him a royal man, 
and send him back again to my mother. 

Fal. What manner of man is he ? 

M.Q.An old man. 

Fal. What doth gravity out of his bed at midnight ? 
Shall I give him his answer ? 

Pri. Prithee, do, Jack. 

Fal. Faith, and I "ll send him packing. 

Exit 

Pri. Now, sits, by ’r lady, you fought fair, so did you, 
Peto, so did you, Bardolph: you are lions too, you 
fan away upon instinct, you will not touch the true 
prince ; no, fie! 

Bar. Faith, I ran when I saw others run. 

Pri. Faith, tell me now in earnest, how came Falstaff’s 
sword so hack’d ? 

Pet. Why, he hack’d it with his dagger, and said he 
would swear truth out of England, but he would 
make you believe it was done in fight, and persuaded 
us to do the like. 

Bar. Yea, and to tickle our noses with spear-grass, to 
make them bleed, and then to beslubber our garments 
with it, and swear it was the blood of true men, I 
did that I did not this seven year before, I blush’d to 
hear his monstrous devices. 

Pri. O villain, thou stolest a cup of sack eighteen years 
ago, and wert taken with the manner, and ever since 
thou hast blush’d extempore. Thou hadst fire and 
sword on thy side, and yet thou ran’st away: what 
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instinct hadst thou for it > 

Bar. My lord, do you see these meteors ? do you behold 
these exhalations ? 

Pri. I do. 

Bar. What think you they portend ? 

Pri. Hot livers and cold purses. 

Bar. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 

Pri. No, if rightly taken, halter. 


Re-enter Falstaff 


Here comes lean Jack, here comes bare-bone. How 
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now, my sweet creatute of bombast, how long is’t 320 


ago, Jack, since thou sawest thine own knee ? 

Fal. My own knee? when I was about thy years, Hal, I 
was not an eagle’s talon in the waist, I could have 
ctept into any alderman’s thumb-ring: a plague of 
sighing and grief, it blows a man up like a bladder. 
There ’s villanous news abroad: here was Sir John 
Bracy from your father; you must to the court in 
the morning. That same mad fellow of the north, 
Percy, and he of Wales, that gave Amamon the 
bastinado and made Lucifer cuckold, and swore the 
devil his true liegeman upon the cross of a Welsh 
hook—what a plague call you him ? 

Poi. O, Glendower. 

Fal. Owen, Owen, the same, and his son-in-law 
Mortimer, and old Northumberland, and that 
sprightly Scot of Scots, Douglas, that runs a horse- 
back up a hill perpendicular,— 

Pri, He that rides at high speed and with his pistol kills 
a spatrow flying. 

Fal. You have hit it. 

Pri, So did he never the sparrow. 

Fal. Well, that rascal hath good mettle in him, he will 
not run, 

Pri. Why, what a rascal art thou then, to praise him so 
for running ! 

Fal. A horseback, ye cuckoo, but afoot he will not budge 
a foot. 

Pri. Yes, Jack, upon instinct. 

Fal. I grant ye, upon instinct. Well, he is there too, 
and one Mordake, and a thousand blue-caps more : 
Worcester is stolen away to-night, thy father’s beard 
is turn’d white with the news, you may buy land now 
as cheap as stinking mackerel. 

Pri. Why, then, it is like, if there come a hot June, and 
this civil buffeting hold, we shall buy maidenheads 
as they buy hob-nails, by the hundreds. 

Fal. By the mass, lad, thou sayest true, it is like we shall 
have good trading that way. But tell me, Hal, art 
not thou horrible afeard ? thou being heir-apparent, 
could the world pick thee out three such enemies 
again as that fiend Douglas, that spirit Percy, and 
that devil Glendower ? art thou not horribly afraid ? 
doth not thy blood thrill at it ? 

Pri. Not a whit, i’ faith ; I lack some of thy instinct. 

Fal. Well, thou wilt be horribly chid to-morrow when thou 
comest to thy father: if thou love me, practise an answer. 

Pri. Do thou stand for my father, and examine me upon 
the particulars of my life. 

Fal. Shall 1? content. This chair shall be my state, this 
dagger my sceptre, and this cushion my crown. 

Pri. Thy state is taken for a joined-stool, thy golden 
sceptre for a leaden dagger, and thy precious rich 
crown for a pitiful bald crown | 

Fa/, Well, an the fire of grace be not quite out of thee, 
now shalt thou be moved. Give me a cup of sack 
to make my eyes look red, that it may be thought I 
have wept, for I must speak in passion, and I will do 
it in King Cambyses’ vein. 

Pri, Well, here is my leg. 
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Fal, And here is my speech. Stand aside, nobility. 

M.Q.0 Jesu, this is excellent sport, i’ faith | 

Fal. Weep ‘not, sweet queen, for trickling tears are vain. 

M.Q.0, the father, how he holds his countenance | 

Fal. For God’s sake, lords, convey my tristful queen, 

For tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes. 

M.Q.O Jesu, he doth it as like one of these harlotry 
players as ever I see! 

Fal, Peace, good pint-pot, peace, good tickle-brain. 
Harry, I do not only marvel where thou spendest thy 390 
time, but also how thou art accompanied. For 
though the camomile, the more it is trodden on, 
the faster it grows ; so youth, the more it is wasted, + 
the sooner it wears. That thou art my son I have 
partly thy mother’s word, partly my own opinion, 
but chiefly a villanous trick of thine eye, and a foolish 
hanging of thy nether lip, that doth warrant me. If 
then thou be son to me, here lies the point, why, 
being son to me, art thou so pointed at? Shall the 
blessed sun of heaven prove a micher, and eat black- 400 
berries ? a question not to be ask’d. Shall the son 
of England prove a thief, and take purses ? a ques- 
tion to be ask’d. There is a thing, Harry, which 
thou hast often heard of, and it is known to many 
in our land by the name of pitch. This pitch (as 
ancient writers do report) doth defile, so doth the 
company thou keepest: for, Harry, now I do not 
speak to thee in drink, but in tears; not in pleasure 
but in passion ; not in words only, but in woes also : 
and yet there is a virtuous man whom I have often 410 
noted in thy company, but I know not his name, 

Pri, What manner of man, an it like your majesty ? 

Fal. A goodly portly man, i’ faith, and a corpulent, of 
a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most noble 
carriage, and, as I think, his age some fifty, or, by ’r 
lady, inclining to three score, and now I remember 
me, his name is Falstaff, if that man should be lewdly 
given, he deceiveth me. For, Harry, I see virtue 
in his looks ; if then the tree may be known by the 
fruit, as the fruit by the tree, then peremptorily I 42c¢ 
speak it, there is virtue in that Falstaff, him keep 
with, the rest banish, and tell me now, thou naughty 
varlet, tell me, where hast thou been this month ? 

Pri. Dost thou speak like a king? Do thou stand for 
me, and I’ll play my father. 

Fal. Depose me? if thou dost it half so gravely, so 
majestically, both in word and matter, hang me 
up by the heels for a rabbit-sucker, or a poulter’s 
hare. 

Pri, Well, here I am set. 430 

Fal. And here I stand : judge, my masters. 

Pri. Now, Harry, whence come you ? 

Fal, My noble lord, from Eastcheap. 

Pri. The complaints I hear of thee are grievous, 

Fal. ’Sblood, my lord, they are false: nay, I'll tickle ye 
for a young prince, i’ faith. 

Pri, Swearest thou, ungracious boy? henceforth ne’er 
look on me. Thou art violently carried away from 
grace, there is a devil haunts thee in the likeness of 
an old fat man, a tun of man is thy companion: 440 
why dost thou converse with that trunk of humours, 
that bolting-hutch of beastliness, that swollen parcel 
of dropsies, that huge bombard of sack, that stuff’d 
cloak-bag of guts, that roasted Manningtree ox with 
the pudding in his belly, that reverend vice, that 
grey iniquity, that father ruffian, that vanity in years ? 
Wherein is he good, but to taste sack and drink it ? 
wherein neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon and 
eat it? wherein cunning, but in craft? wherein 
crafty, but in villany? wherein villanous, but in all 450 
things P wherein worthy, but in nothing ? 
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Fal, I would your grace would take me with you, whom 
means your grace ? 

Pri. That villanous abominable misleader of youth, Fal- 
staff, that old white-bearded Satan. 

Fal. My lord, the man I know. 

Pri. I know thou dost. 

Fai, But to say I know more harm in him than in myself, 
were to say more than I know: that he is old (the 
morte the pity) his white hairs do witness it, but that 
he is, saving your reverence, a whoremaster, that I 
utterly deny: if sack and sugar be a fault, God help 
the wicked! if to be old and merry be a sin, then 
many an old host that I know is damn’d: if to 
be fat be to be hated, then Pharaoh’s lean kine are 
to be loved. No, my good lord; banish Peto, 
banish Bardolph, banish Poins, but for sweet Jack 
Falstaff, kind Jack Falstaff, true Jack Falstaff, valiant 
Jack Falstaff, and therefore more valiant, being, as 
he is, old Jack Falstaff, banish not him thy Harry’s 
company, banish not him thy Harry’s company, 
banish plump Jack, and banish all the world. 

Pri. I do, I will. A knocking heard 

Exeunt Mistress Quickly, Francis, and Bardolph 
Re-enter Bardolph, running 

Bar. O, my lord, my lord! the sheriff with a most 
monstrous watch is at the door. 

Fal. Out, ye rogue! Play out the play: I have much 
to say in the behalf of that Falstaff. 

Re-enter Mistress Quickly 

M.Q.0 Jesu, my lord, my lord |— 

Pri, Heigh, heigh! the devil rides upon a fiddle-stick, 
what ’s the matter ? 

M.Q.The sheriff and all the watch are at the door, they 
ate come to search the house, shall I let them in ? 

Fal. Dost thou hear, Hal ? never call a true piece of gold 
a counterfeit; thou art essentially made, without 
seeming so. 

Pri. And thou a natural coward, without instinct. 

Fal. I deny your major: if you will deny the sheriff, so ; 
if not, let him enter: if I become not a cart as well 
as another man, a plague on my bringing up! ‘I 
hope I shall as soon be strangled with a halter as 
another. 

Pri. Go hide thee behind the arras, the rest walk up 
above. Now, my masters, for a true face, and good 
conscience. 

Fal. Both which I have had, but their date is out, and 
therefore I'll hide me. 

Pri. Call in the sheriff, 

Exeunt all except the Prince and Peto 
Enter Sheriff and the Carrier 
Now, master sheriff, what is your will with me ? 

Sher. First pardon me, my lord. A hue and cry 
Hath follow’d certain men unto this house, 

Pri. What men? 

Sher.One of them is well known, my gracious lord, 

A gross fat man. 

Car. As fat as butter. 

Pri. The man, I do assure you, is not here, 

For I myself at this time have employ’d him, 
And, sheriff, I will engage my word to thee 
That I will by to-morrow dinner-time 

Send him to answer thee or any man, 

For any thing he shall be charg’d withal, 
And so let me entreat you leave the house. 

Sher.I will, my lord. There are two gentlemen 
Have in this robbery lost three hundred marks. 

Pri. It may be so: if he have robb’d these men, 

He shall be answerable, and so farewell. 

Sher.Good night, my noble lord. 

Pri. I think it is good morrow, is it not ? 
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Sher. Indeed, my lord, I think it be two o’clock. 

Exeunt Sheriff and Carrier 

Pri. This oily rascal is known as well as Paul’s. 

Go, call him forth. 

Pet, Falstaff |—Fast asleep behind the arras, and snorting 520 
like a horse. 

Pri. Hark how hard he fetches breath ; search his pockets. 
(He searcheth bis pockets, and findeth certain papers.) 
What hast thou found ? 

Pet. Nothing but papers, my lord. 

Pri. Let’s see what they be: read them. 

Pet. (reads) Itemacapon, . apezsnads 


Item sauce, * ‘ 4d, 
Item sack two gallons, 5s. 8d. 
Item anchovies and 530 


sack after supper, . 28. 6d. 
Item bread, . ‘ o}d. 

Pri. O monstrous! but one half-pennyworth of bread 
to this intolerable deal of sack! What there is else 
keep close, we ’ll read it at more advantage: there 
let him sleep till day ; Ill to the court in the morn- 
ing. We must all to the wars, and thy place shall be 
honourable. 171 procure this fat rogue a charge of 
foot, and I know his death will be a march of twelve- ¢ 
score; the money shall be paid back again with 540 
advantage; be with me betimes in the morning, 
and so good morrow, Peto. 


Pet. Good morrow, good my lord. Exeunt 


Act Third 


SCENE I 
Bangor. The Archdeacon's house 
Enter Hotspur, Worcester, Mortimer, and Glendower 


Mor. These promises are fair, the parties sure, 
And our induction full of prosperous hope. 
Hot. Lord Mortimer, and cousin Glendower, 
Will you sit down? And uncle Worcester: 
A plague upon it, I have forgot the map. 
Gk. No, here it is. Sit, cousin Percy, sit, 
Good cousin Hotspur, for by that name 
As oft as Lancaster doth speak of you, 
His cheek looks pale, and with a rising sigh 
He wisheth you in heaven. 
Hot. And you in hell, 10 
As oft as he hears Owen Glendower spoke of. 
Gie. I cannot blame him: at my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets, and at my birth 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shak’d like a coward. 
Hot. Why, so it would have done 
At the same season, if your mother’s cat 
Had but kitten’d, though yourself had ne’er been born. 
Gie, I say the earth did shake when I was born, 
Hot, And I say the earth was not of my mind, 20 
If you suppose as fearing you it shook. 
Gile. The heavens were all on fire, the earth did tremble. 
Hot. O, then the earth shook to see the heavens on fire, 
And not in fear of your nativity. 
Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth, 
In strange eruptions ; oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of colic pinch’d and yex’d, 
By the imprisoning of unruly wind 
Within her womb, which, for enlargement striving, 
Shakes the old beldam earth, and topples down 30 
Steeples and moss-grown towers. At your birth 
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Our grandam earth, having this cistemperature, 
In passion shook. 
Gk. Cousin, of many men 
I do not bear these crossings ; give me leave 
To tell you once again that at my birth 
The front of heaven was full of fery shapes, 
The goats ran from the mountairs, and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous to the {righted fields. 
These signs have mark’d me extnordinary, 
And all the courses of my life doshow 40 
I am not in the roll of common nen. 
Where is he living, clipp’d in wit: the sea 
That chides the banks of Englant, Scotland, Wales, 
Which calls me pupil, or hath real to me ? 
And bring him out that is but weman’s son 
Can trace me in the tedious waysof art, 
And hold me pace in deep experinents. 
Hot. I think there is no man speaks beter Welsh. 
1’ll to dinner. 
Mor. Peace, cousin Percy, you will mate him mad, jo 
Gie. I can call spirits from the vasty ep. 
Hot. Why, so can I, or so can any maa, 
But will they come when you docall for them ? 
Ge. Why, I can teach you, cousin, tocommand the devil. + 
Hot. And I can teach thee, coz, to shane the devil, 
By telling truth. Tell truth, andshame the devil. 
If thou have power to raise him, bring him hither, 
And I'll be sworn I have power :o shame him hence. 
O, while you live, tell truth, and shame the devil ! 
Mor.Come, come, no more of this unprofitable chat. 60 
Gie. Three times hath Henry Bolingbioke made head 
Against my power, thrice from the banks of Wye 
And sandy-bottom’d Severn have I sent 
Him bootless home and weather eaten back. 
Hot. Home without boots, and in foul weather too | 
How ’scapes he agues, in the devil’s name ? 
Gie. Come, here’s the map: shall we divide our right 
According to our threefold order ta’en ? 
Mor.The archdeacon hath divided it 
Into three limits very equally : 7o 
England, from Trent, and Severr hitherto, 
By south and east is to my patt assign’d : 
All westward, Wales beyond the Severn shore, 
And all the fertile land within tha bound, 
To Owen Glendower : and, deat coz, to you 
The remnant northward, lying of from Trent. 
And our indentures tripartite are drawn ; 
Which being sealed interchangeably, 
(A business that this night may erecute,) 
To-morrow, cousin Percy, you and I 80 
And my good Lord of Worceste: will set forth 
To meet your father and the Scoitish power, 
As is appointed us, at Shrewsbury. 
My father Glendower is not ready yet, 
Nor shall we need his help these fourteen days. 
Within that space you may have drawn together 
Your tenants, friends, and neighbouring gentlemen. 
Gk. A shorter time shall send me to you, lotds : 
And in my conduct shall your ladies come, 
From whom you now must stealand take no leave, go 
For there will be 2 world of water shed 
Upon the parting of your wives ind you. 
Hot. Methinks my moiety, north from Burton here, 
In quantity equals not one of yours : 
See how this river comes meé cranking in, 
And cuts me from the best of all my land 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out. 
T’ll have the current in this place damm’d up, 
And here the smug and silver Trent shall run 
In a new channel fair and evenly; 100 
It shall not wind with such a deep indent, 
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To rob me of so rich a bottom here. 
Gie, Not wind? it shall, it must, you see it doth. 
Mor.Yea, but 
Mark how he bears his course, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other side, 
Gelding the opposed continent as much 
As on the other side it takes from you. 
Wor.Yea, but a little charge will trench him here, 
And on this north side win this cape of land, 110 
And then he runs straight and even. 
Hot. 1’ll have it so: a little charge will do it. 
Gis, I'll not have it alter’d. 


Hot. Will not you? 
Gle. No, nor you shall not. 
Hot. Who shall say me nay ? 


Gle. Why, that will I. 

Hot. Let me not understand you, then; speak it in 
Welsh, 

Gle. 1 can speak English, lord, as well as you ; 

For I was train’d up in the English court, 
Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 120 
Many an English ditty lovely well, 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament, 
A virtue that was never seen in you. 
Hot, Marry, 
And I am glad of it with all my heart: 
I had rather be a kitten and cry mew 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers ; 
I had rather hear a brazen canstick turn’d, 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree, 
And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 130 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry : 
’Tis like the forc’d gait of a shuffling nag. 

Gi/e. Come, you shall have Trent turn’d. 

Hot. 1 do not care, I’ll give thrice so much land 
To any well-deserving friend ; 

But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
T’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair, 
Are the indentures drawn ? shall we be gone ? 

Gis. The moon shines fair ; you may away by night: 
I’ll haste the writer, and withal 140 
Break with your wives of your depattute hence : 

I am afraid my daughter will run mad, 
So much she doteth on her Mortimer. Exit 

Mor.Fie, cousin Percy |! how you cross my father ! 

Hot, I cannot choose : sometime he angers me 
With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, 

Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, 
And of a dragon and a finless fish, 
A clip-wing’d griffin and a moulten raven, 
A couching lion and a ramping cat, 150 
And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
As puts me from my faith. I tell you what,— 
He held me last night at least nine hours 
In reckoning up the several devils’ names 
That were his lackeys: I cried ‘ hum,’ and * well, 
go to,” 
But mark’d him not a word. O, he is as tedious 
As a tired horse, a tailing wife, 
Worse than a smoky house: I had rather live 
With cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 
Than feed on cates and have him talk to me 160 
In any summer-house in Christendom. 
-Mor.In faith, he is a worthy gentleman, 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange concealments, valiant as a lion, 
And wondrous affable ; and as bountiful 
As mines of India. Shall F tell you, cousin ? 
He holds your temper in a high respect, 
And curbs himself even of his natural scope 
When you come ’cross his humour ; faith, he does : 
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I warrant you, that man is not alive 170 
Might so have tempted him as you have done, 
Without the taste of danger and reproof : 
But do not use it oft, let me entreat you. 
Wor.In faith, my lord, you are too wilful-blame, 
And since your coming hither have done enough 
To put him quite beside his patience ; 
You must needs learn, lord, to amend this fault : 

Though sometimes it show greatness, courage, blood,— 

And that’s the dearest grace it renders you,— 

Yet oftentimes it doth present harsh rage, 180 

Defect of manners, want of government, 

Pride, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain, 

The least of which haunting a noble man 

Loseth men’s hearts, and leaves behind a stain 

Upon the beauty of all parts besides, 

Beguiling them of commendation, 

Hot. Well, I am school’d: good manners be your speed | 

Here come our wives, and let us take our leave. 

Re-enter Glendower with the ladies 
Mor. This is the deadly spite that angers me ; 

My wife can speak no English, I no Welsh. 190 
Gie, My daughter weeps: she’ll not part with you ; 

She ’ll be a soldier too, she ’ll to the warts. 

Mor.Good father, tell her that she and my aunt Percy 
Shall follow in your conduct speedily. 
Glendower speaks to her in Welsh, and she 
answers him in the same 
Gie. She is desperate here ; a peevish self-will’d harlotry, ¢ 
one that no persuasion can do good upon, 
The lady speaks in Welsh 
Mor. understand thy looks: that pretty Welsh 

Which thou pourest down from these swelling heavens 

I am too perfect in; and, but for shame, 

In such a parley should I answer thee. 200 

The lady speaks again in Welsh 

I understand thy kisses, and thou mine, 

And that’s a feeling disputation ; 

But I will never be a truant, love, 

Till I have learn’d thy language, for thy tongue 

Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties highly penn’d, 

Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s bower, 

With ravishing division, to her lute. 

Gh. Nay, if you melt, then will she run mad. 

The lady speaks again in Welsh 
Mor.O, I am ignorance itself in this | 
Gis. She bids you on the wanton rushes lay you down 210 

And rest your gentle head upon her lap, 

And she will sing the song that pleaseth you, . 

And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep, 

Charming your blood with pleasing heaviness, 

Making such difference ’twixt wake and sleep 

As is the difference betwixt day and night, 

The hour before the heavenly-harness’d team 

Begins his golden progress in the east. 

Mor. With all my heart I'll sit and hear her sing: 

By that time will our book, I think, be drawn. 220 
Gk. Do so; 

And those musicians that shali play to you 

Hang in the air a thousand leagues from hence, 

And straight they shall be here: sit, and attend. 

Hot, Come, Kate, thou art perfect in lying down: 

Come quick, quick, that I may lay my head in thy lap, 
L.P.Go, ye giddy goose. s The music plays 
Hot. Now I perceive the devil understands Welsh : 

And tis no marvel he is so humorous. 

By ’r lady, he is a good musician. 230 
L.P.Then should you be nothing but musical, for you 

are altogether governed by humours. Lie still, ye 

thief, and hear the lady sing in Welsh. 
Hot. 1 had rather hear Lady, my brach, howl in Irish. 
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L.P.Wouldst thou have thy head broken ? 

Hot. No. 

L.P.Then be still. 

Hof, Neither, ’tis a woman’s fault. 

L.P.Now God help thee | 

Hot. To the Welsh lady’s bed. 

L.P. What ’s that ? 

Hot. Peace! she sings. Here the lady sings a Welsh song 

Hot, Come, Kate, I’li have your song too. 

L.P.Not mine, in good sooth. 

Hot. Not yours, in good sooth! Heart! you swear like 
a comfit-maker’s wife. ‘Not you, in good sooth,’ 
and ‘as true as I live,’ and ‘as God shall mend me,’ 
and ‘ as sure as day,’ 

And givest such sarcenet surety for thy oaths, 
As if thou never walk’st further than Finsbury. 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 

A good moutb-filling oath, and leave ‘ in sooth,’ 
And such protest of pepper-gingerbread, 

To velvet-guards and Sunday-citizens. 

Come, sing. 

L.P.I will not sing. 

Hot.’Tis the next way to turn tailor, or be redbreast 
teacher. An the indentures be drawn, I’ll away 
within these two hours, and so come in when ye 
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will. Exit 260 


Gle. Come, come, Lord Mortimer ; you are as slow 
As hot Lord Percy is on fire to go. 
By this our book is drawn, we’ll but seal, and then 
To horse immediately. 
Mor. With all my heart. 
Exeunt 


SCENE II 
London. The palace 
Enter the King, Prince of Wales, and others 


King.Lords, give us leave ; the Prince of Wales and I 
Must have some private conference, but be near at 
hand, 
For we shall presently have need of you. 
Exeunt Lords 
I know not whether God will have it so, 
For some displeasing service I have done, 
That, in his secret doom, out of my blood 
He’ll breed revengement and a scourge for me ; 
But thou dost in thy passages of life 
Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance, and the rod of heaven, 
To punish my mistreadings. Tell me else, 
Could such inordinate and low desires, 
Such poor, such bare, such lewd, such mean attempts, 
Such barren pleasures, rude society, 
As thou art match’d withal, and grafted to, 
Accompany the greatness of thy blood, 
And hold their level with thy princely heart ? 
Pri, So please your majesty, I would I could 
Quit all offences with as clear excuse 
As well as I am doubtless I can purge 
Myself of many I am charg’d withal ; 
Yet such extenuation let mc beg, 
As, in reproof of many tales devis’d, 
Which oft the ear of greatness needs must hear, 
By smiling pick-thanks, and base newsmongers 
I may, for some things true, wherein my youth 
Hath faulty wander’d, and irregular, 
Find pardon on my true submission. 
King.God pardon thee] yet let me wonder, Harry, 
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At thy affections, which do hold a wing 
Quite from the flight of all thy ancestors. 
Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost, 
Which by thy younger brother is supplied, 
And art almost an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my blood: 
The hope and expectation of thy time 
Is ruin’d, and the soul of every man 
Prophetically do forethink thy fall. 
Had I so lavish of my presence been, 
So common-hackney’d in the eyes of men, 
So stale and cheap to vulgar company, 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had still kept loyal to possession, 
And left me in reputeless banishment, 
A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. 
By being seldom seen, I could not stir 
But like a comet I was wonder’d at ; 
That men would tell their children ‘ This is he ;’ 
Others would say ‘ Where, which is Bolingbroke ?” 
And then I stole all courtesy from heaven, 
And dress’d myself in such humility 
That I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts, 
Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths, 
Even in the presence of the crowned king, 
Thus did I keep my person fresh and new ; 
My presence like a robe pontifical, 
Ne’er seen but wonder’d at, and so my state, 
Seldom but sumptuous, showed like a feast, 
And won by rareness such solemnity. 
The skipping king, he ambled up and down, 
With shallow jesters, and rash bavin wits, 
Soon kindled, and soon burnt ; carded his state, 
Mingled his royalty with capering fools, 
Had his great name profaned with their scorns, 
And gave his countenance, against his name, 
To laugh at gibing boys, and stand the push 
Of every beardless vain comparative, 
Grew a companion to the common stteets, 
Enfeoff’d himself to popularity, 
That, being daily swallow’d by men’s cyes, 
They surfeited with honey, and began 
To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much. 
So when he had occasion to be seen, 
He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 
Heard, not regarded ; seen, but with such eyes 
As, sick and blunted with community, 
Afford no extraordinary gaze, 
Such as is bent on sun-like majesty 
When it shines seldom in admiring eyes, 
But rather drowz’d, and hung their eyelids down, 
Slept in his face, and render’d such aspect 
As cloudy men use to their adversaries, 
Being with his presence glutted, gorg’d, and full. 
And in that very line, Harry, standest thou, 
For thou hast lost thy princely privilege 
With vile participation. Not an eye 
But is a-weaty of thy common sight, 
Save mine, which hath desir’d to see thee more, 
Which now doth that I would not have it do, 
Make blind itself with foolish tenderness. 
Pri. I shall hereafter, my thrice gracious lord, 
Be more myself. 
King. For all the world 
As thou art to this hour was Richard then, 
When I from France set foot at Ravenspurgh, 
And even as I was then, is Percy now. 
Now, by my sceptre, and my soul to boot, 
He hath more worthy interest to the state 
Than thou the shadow of succession ; 
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For of no right, nor colour like to right, 100 
He doth fill fields with harness in the realm, 

Turns head against the lion’s armed jaws, 

And, being no more in debt to years than thou, 

Leads ancient lords and reverend bishops on 

To bloody battles and to bruising arms. 

What never-dying honour hath he got 

Against renowned Douglas | whose high deeds, 

Whose hot incursions, and great name in arms, 

Holds from all soldiers chief majority 

And military title capital 110 
Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge Christ : 
Thrice hath this Hotspur Mars in swathling clothes, 
This infant warrior, in his enterprizes 

Discomfited great Douglas, ta’en him once, 

Enlarged him, and made a friend of him, 

To fill the mouth of deep defiance up, 

And shake the peace and safety of our throne. 

And what say you to this ? Percy, Northumberland, 
The Archbishop’s grace of York, Douglas, Mortimer, 
Capitulate against us, and are up. 120 
But wherefore do I tell these news to thee ? 

Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, 

Which art my nearest and dearest enemy ? 

Thou that art like enough througb vassal fear, 

Base inclination, and the start of spleen, 

To fight against me under Percy’s pay, 

To dog his heels, and curtsy at his frowns, 

To show how much thou art degenerate. 

Do not think so, you shall not find it so, 

And God forgive them that so much have sway’d 130 
Your majesty’s good thoughts away from me] 

I will redeem all this on Percy’s head, 

And in the closing of some glorious day 

Be bold to tell you that I am your son, 

When I will wear a garment all of blood, 

And stain my favours in a bloody mask, 

Which, wash’d away, shall scour my shame with it, 

And that shall be the day, whene’er it lights, 

That this same child of honour and renown, 

This gallant Hotspur, this all-praised knight, 140 
And your unthought-of Harry chance to meet. 

For every honour sitting on his helm, 

Would they were multitudes, and on my head 

My shames redoubled! For the time will come 

That I shall make this northern youth exchange 

His glorious deeds for my indignities. 

Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 

To engross up glerious deeds on my behalf ; 

Aad I will call him to so strict account, 

That he shall render every glory up, 150 
Yea, even the slightest worship of his time, 

Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. 

This in the name of God I promise here : 

The which if He be pleased I shall perform, 

I do beseech your majesty may salve 

The long-grown wounds of my intemperance : 

If not, the end of life cancels all bands, 

And I will die a hundred thousand deaths 

Ere break the smallest parcel of this vow. 


g90| King.A hundred thousand rebels die in this ; 160 


Blu. 


Thou shalt have charge and sovereign trust herein. 


Enter Blunt 
How now, good Blunt ? thy looks are full of speed. 
So hath the business that I come to speak of. 
Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath sent word 
That Douglas and the English rebels met 
The eleventh of this month at Shrewsbury ; 
A mighty and a fearful head they are, 
If promises be kept on every hand, 
As ever offer’d foul play in a state. 
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King.The Earl of Westmoreland set forth to-day, 
With him my son, Lord John of Lancaster, 
For this advertisement is five day: old : 
On Wednesday next, Harry, you thall set forward, 
On Thursday we ourselves will march. 
Our meeting is Bridgenorth, and, Harry, you 


170 


Shall march through Gloucestershire, by which account, 


Our business valued, some twelve days hence 
Our general forces at Bridgenorth shall meet. 
Our hands are full of business, let’s away ; 


Advantage feeds him fat while mm delay. -Exeunt 


SCENE III 
The Boar’ s-Head Tavern ir Eastcheap 
Enter Falstaff and Badolph 


Fal, Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely since this last 
action? do I not bate? do I no: dwindle? Why, 
my skin hangs about me like m old lady’s loose 
gown. Iam withered likeanoldapple-john. Well, 
I’ll repent, and that suddenly, vhile I am in some 
liking ; I shall be out of heart shortly, and then I 
shall have no strength to repert. An I have not 
forgotten what the inside of a church is made of, I 
am a peppercorn, a brewer’s hose: the inside of a 
church! Company, villanous company, hath been 
the spoil of me. 

Bar. Sit John, you are so fretful, you cannot live long. 

Fal, Why, there is it: come sing me 2 bawdy song, make 
me merry. I was as virtuously given as a gentleman 
need to be, virtuous enough, swore little, dic’d not 
above seven times a week, went to a bawdy-house 
not above once in a quarter of as hour, paid money 
that I borrowed three or four tines, lived well, and 
in good compass, and now I live out of all order, out 
of all compass. 

Bar, Why, you are so fat, Sir John, that you must needs 
be out of all compass ; out of all seasonable compass, 
Sir John. 

Fal. Do thou amend thy face, and I’ll amend my life : 
thou art our admiral, thou bearest the lantern in 
the poop, but ’tis in the nose of thee ; thou art the 
Knight of the Burning Lamp. 

Bar. Why, Sir John, my face does you no harm. 

Fal. No, 1’ll be sworn, I make as gocd use of it as many 
a man doth of a Death’s-head, ora memento mori. 1 
never see thy face but I think upon hell-fire, and 
Dives that lived in purple: for there he is in his 
robes, burning, burning. If thou wert any way 
given to virtue, I would swear by thy face ; my oath 
should be, ‘ By this fire, that’s God’s angel.’ But 
thou art altogether given over ; and wert indeed, but 
for the light in thy face, the son of utter darkness. 
When thou ran’st up Gadshill in the night to catch 
my horse, if I did not think thou hadst been an ignis 
fatuus, or a ball of wildfire, thete’s no purchase in 
money. O, thou art a perpetual triumph, an ever- 
lasting bonfire-light, thou hast saved me a thousand 
marks in links and torches, walkiag with thee in the 
night betwixt tavern and tavern; but the sack that 
thou hast drunk me, would have bought me lights as 
good cheap, at the dearest chander’s in Europe. I 
have maintained that salamander of yours with fire any 
time this two and thirty years, God reward me for it! 

Bar. ’Sblood, I would my face were in your belly ! 

Fal. God-a-mercy, so should I be sure to be heart- 
burn’d | 

Enter Mistress Quckly 
How now, Dame Partlct the hen, have you inquir’d 
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yet who pick’d my pocket ? 

M.Q.Why, Sir John, what do you think, Sir John? do 
you think I keep thieves in my house? I have 
search’d, I have inquir’d, so has my husband, man 
by man, boy by boy, servant by servant; the tithe 
of a hair was never lost in my house before. 

Fal. Ye lie, hostess : Bardolph was shav’d, and lost many 
a hair, and Ill be sworn my pocket was pick’d: go 
to, you are 2 woman, go. 

M.Q.Who, 1? no; I defy thee: God’s light, I was never 
call’d so in mine own house before. 

Fal. Go to, I know you well enough. 

M.Q.No, Sir John, you do not know me, Sir John, I 
know you, Sir John, you owe me money, Sir John, 
and now you pick a quarrel to beguile me of it, I 
bought you a dozen of shirts to your back. 

Fal. Dowlas, filthy dowlas: I have given them away to 
bakers’ wives, they have made bolters of them. 
M.Q.Now, as I am a true woman, holland of eight shillings 
an ell, you owe money here besides, Sir John, for 
your diet, and by-drinkings, and money lent you, 

four and twenty pound. 

Fal, He had his part of it, let him pay. 

M.Q.He ? alas, he is poor, he hath nothing. 

Fal, How? poor? look upon his face. What call you 
rich ? let them coin his nose, let them coin his cheeks, 
T’li not pay a denier. What, will you make a younker 
of me? shall I not take mine ease in mine inn, but 
I shall have my pocket pick’d? I have lost a seal- 
ring of my grandfather’s worth forty mark. 

M.Q.0 Jesu, I have heard the prince tell him, I know not 
how oft, that that ring was copper ! 

Fal. How? the prince is a Jack, a sneak-cup: ’sblood, 
an he were here, I would cudgel him like a dog, if he 


would say so. 
Enter the Prince and Peto, marching, and Falstaff meets 


them playing on his truncheon like a fife 


How now, lad? is the wind in that door, i’ taith P 
must we all march ? 

Bar, Yea, two and two, Newgate fashion. 

M.Q.My lord, I pray you, hear me. 

Pri. What sayest thou, Mistress Quickly? How doth 
thy husband? I love him well, he is an honest man. 

M.Q.Good my lord, hear me. 

Fal, Prithee let her alone, and list to me. 

Pri, What say’st thou, Jack ? 

Fal. The other night I fell asleep here, behind the arras, 
and had my pocket pick’d; this house is turn’d 
bawdy-house, they pick pockets. 

Pri, What didst thou lose, Jack ? 

Fal, Wilt thou believe me, Hal, three or four bonds of 
forty pound a-piece, and a seal-ring of my grand- 
father’s. 

Pri. A trifle, some eight-penny matter. 

M.Q.So I told him, my lord, and I said I heard your grace 
say so: and, my lord, he speaks most vilely of you, 
like a foul-mouth’d man as he is, and said he would 
cudgel you. 

Pri. What | he did not ? 

M.Q.There’s neither faith, truth, nor womarhood in me 
else. 

Fal. There’s no more faith in thee than ina stew’d prune, 
nor no more truth in thee than in a drawn fox, and 
for womanhood, Maid Marian may be the deputy’s 
wife of the ward to thee. Go, you thing, go. 

M.Q.Say, what thing ? what thing ? 

Fal. What thing ? why, a thing to thank God on. 

M.Q.I am no thing to thank God on, I would thou 
shouldst know it, I am an honest man’s wife, and, 


setting thy knighthood aside, thou art a knave to call 120 


me so. 
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Fal. Setting thy womanhood aside, thou art a beast to say 
otherwise. 

M.Q.Say, what beast, thou knave, thou ? 

Fal. What beast ? why, an otter. 

Pri. An otter, Sir John, why an otter ? 

Fal. Why ? she’s neither fish nor flesh, a man knows not 
where to have her. 

M.Q.Thou art an unjust man in saying so, thou or any 
man knows where to have me, thou knave, thou | 

Pri. Thou sayst true, hostess, and he slanders thee most 
grossly. 

M.Q.So he doth you, my lord, and said this other day you 
ought him a thousand pound. 

Pri, Sirrah, do I owe you 2 thousand pound ? 

Fal. A thousand pound, Hal ? a million, thy love is worth 
a million, thou owest me thy love. 

M.Q.Nay, my lord, he called you Jack, and said he would 
cudgel you. 

Fal. Did I, Bardolph ? 

Bar, Indeed, Sir John, you said so. 

Fal. Yea, if he said my ring was copper. 

Pri. I say ’tis copper, darest thou be as good as thy word 
now ? 

Fal. Why, Hal! Thou knowest as thou art but man I 
dare, but as thou art prince, I fear thee as I fear the 
roaring of the lion’s whelp. 

Pri, And why not as the lion ? 

Fal. The king himself is to be feared as the lion; dost 
thou think I’ll fear thee as I fear thy father? nay, 
an I do, I pray God my girdle break. 

Pri, O, if it should, how would thy guts fall about thy 
knees! But, sirrah, there ’s no room for faith, truth, 
nor honesty in this bosom of thine ; it is all fill’d 
up with guts, and midriff. Charge an honest woman 
with picking thy pocket ! why, thou whoreson, im- 
pudent, emboss’d rascal, if there were anything in 
thy pocket but tavern-reckonings, memorandums of 
bawdy-houscs, and one poor penny-worth of sugar- 
candy to make thee long-winded, if thy pocket were 
enrich’d with any other injuries but these, I am a 
villain: and yet you will stand to it, you will not 
pocket up wrong ; art thou not ashamed ? 

Fal. Dost thou hear, Hal? thou knowest in the state of 
innocency Adam fell, and what should poor Jack 
Falstaff do in the days of villany ? Thou seest I have 
more flesh than another man, and thercfore more 
frailty. You confess then, you pick’d my pocket ? 

Pri. It appears so by the story. 

Fal. Hostess, I forgive thee, go, make ready breakfast, 
love thy husband, look to thy servants, cherish thy 
guests, thou shalt find me tractable to any honest 
reason, thou seest I am pacified still. Nay, prithee 
be gone. (exit Mistress Quickly.) Now, Hal, to the 
news at court; for the robbery, lad, how is that 
answered P 

Pri, O, my sweet beef, I must still be good angel to thee ; 
the money is paid back again. 

Fal. O, I do not like that paying back, ’tis a double 
labour. 

Pri. I am good friends with my father, and may do any 
thing. 

Fal. Rob me the exchequer the first thing thou doest, and 
do it with unwash’d hands too. 

Bar, Do, my lord, : 

Pri. I have procured thee, Jack, a charge of foot. 

Fal. I would it had been of horse. Where shall I find one 
that can steal well? © for a fine thief, of the age 
of two and twenty or thereabouts! Iam heinously 
unprovided, Well, God be thanked for these rebels, 
they offend none but the virtuous; I laud them, 
I praise them. 
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Pri. Bardolph |! 
Bar, My lord ? 
Pri, Go bear this letter to Lord John of Lancaster, t 
To my brother John ; this to my Lord of Westmore- 
land. Exit Bardolph 
Go, Peto, to horse, to horse, for thou and I 
Have thirty miles to ride yet ere dinner time. 
Exit Peto 
Jack, meet me to-morrow in the Temple hall 
At two o’clock in the afternoon. 200 
There shalt thou know thy charge, and there receive 
Money and order for their furniture. 
The land is burning ; Percy stands on high ; 


- 


And either we or they must lower lie. Exit 
Fal, Rare words! brave world! Hostess, my breakfast, 
come | 


O, I could wish this tavern were my drum! Exit 


Act Fourth 


SCENE I 
The rebel camp near Shrewsbury 
Enter Hotspur, Worcester, and Douglas 
Ho: 


= 


Well said, my noble Scot: if speaking truth 
In this fine age were not thought flattery, 
Such attribution should the Douglas have, 
As not a soldier of this season’s stamp 
Should go so general current through the world. 
By God, I cannot flatter, I do defy 
The tongues of soothers, but a braver place 
In my heart’s love hath no man than yourself : 
Nay, task me to my word, approve me, lord, 
Dox, Thou art the king of honour : 10 
No man so potent breathes upon the ground 
But I will beard him. 
Hot. Do so, and ’tis well. 
Enter a Messenger with letters 
What letters hast thou there ?—I can but thank you, 
Mes. These letters come from your father, 
Hot. Letters from him ? why comes he not himself ? 

Mes. He cannot come, my lord, he is grievous sick. 
Hot,’Zounds, how has he the leisure to be sick t 
In such a justling time ? Who leads his power ? 

Under whose government cqme they along ? 
Mes. His letters bear his mind, not I, my lord. 20 
Wor.] prithee tell me, doth he keep his bed ? 
Mes. He did, my lord, four days ere I set forth, 
And at the time of my departure thence 
He was much fear’d by his physicians. 
Wor.1 would the state of time had first been whole, 
Ere he by sickness had been visited ; 
His health was never better worth than now. 
Hot. Sick now | droop now ! this sickness doth infect 
The very life-blood of our enterprise ; 
Tis catching hither, even to our camp ; 30 
He writes me here, that inward sickness— 
And that his friends by deputation could not 
So soon be drawn, nor did he think it mcet 
To lay so dangerous and dear a trust 
On any soul remov’d but on his own— 
Yet doth he give us bold advertisement, 
That with our smalljconjunction we should on, 
To see how fortune is dispos’d to us, 
For, as he writes, there is no quailing now, 
Because the king is certainly possess’d 40° 
Of all our purposes. What say you to it ? 
Wor.Your father’s sickness is a maim to us. 
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Hot. A perilous gash, a very limb lopp’d off: 
And yet, in faith, it is not ; his present want 
Seems more than we shall find it: were it good 
To set the exact wealth of all our states 
All at one cast ? to set so rich a main 
On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour ? 
It were not good ; for therein should we read 
The very bottom and the soul of hope, 50 
The very list, the very utmost bound 
Of all our fortunes. 
Don. Faith, and so we should ; 
Where now remains a sweet reversion : 
We may boldly spend upon the hope of what 
Is to come in: 
A comfort of retirement lives in this. 
Hot, A rendezvous, a home to fly unto, 
Tf that the devil and mischance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs. 
Wor.But yet I would your father had been here. 60 
The quality and hair of our attempt 
Brooks no division, it will be thought 
By some, that know not why he is away, 
That wisdom, loyalty and mere dislike 
Of our proceedings kept the earl from hence: 
And think how such an apprehension 
May turn the tide of fearful faction, 
And breed a kind of question in our cause ; 
For well you know we of the offering side 
Must keep aloof from strict arbitrement, Jo 
And stop all sight-holes, every loop, from whence 
The eye of reason may pry in upon us : 
This absence of your father’s draws a curtain, 
That shows the ignorant a kind of fear 
Before not dreamt of. 
Hot. You strain too far. 
I rather of his absence make this use, 
It lends a lustre and more great opinion, 
A larger dare to our great enterprise, 
Than if the earl were here, for men must think, 
If we without his help can make a head 80 
To push against a kingdom, with his help 
We shall o’erturn it topsy-turvy down ; 
Yet all goes well, yet all our joints are whole. 
Dou. As heart can think ; there is not such a word 
Spoke of in Scotland as this term of fear. 
Enter Sir Richard Vernon 
Hot. My cousin Vernon, welcome, by my soul ! 
Ver. Pray God my news be worth a welcome, lord. 
The Earl of Westmoreland, seven thousand strong, 
Is marching hitherwards, with him Prince John. 
Hot. No harm; what more ? 
Ver. And further, I have learn’d, go 
The king himself in person is set forth, 
Or hitherwards intended speedily, 
With strong and mighty preparation. 
Hot. He shall be welcome too. Where is his son, 
The nimble-footed madcap Prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daff’d the world aside, 
And bid it pass ? 


Ver. All furnish’d, all in arms ; 
All plum’d like estridges that with the wind t 
Baited like eagles having lately bath’d, 
Glittering in golden coats, like images, 100 


As full of spirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer ; 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 
I saw young Harry, with his beaver on, 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 

Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 
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To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horsemanship. IIo 
Hot. No more, no more: worse than the sun in March, 
This praise doth nourish agues. Let them come; 
They come like sacrifices in their trim, 
And to the fire-ey’d maid of smoky war 
Ali hot and bleeding will we offer them: 
The mailed Mars shall on his altars sit 
Up to the ears in blood. Iam on fire 
To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh 
And yet not ours. Come, let me taste my horse, 
Who is to bear me like a thunderbolt 120 
Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales: 
Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to horse, 
Meet and ne’er part till one drop down a corse. 
O that Glendower were come | 
Ver. There is more news: 
I learn’d in Worcester, as I rode along, 
He cannot draw his power this fourteen days. 
Dou, That ’s the worst tidings that I hear of yet. 
Wor.Ay, by my faith, that bears a frosty sound. 
Hot. What may the king’s whole battle reach unto ? 
Ver. To thirty thousand. 
Hot. Forty let it be : 130 
My father and Glendower being both away, 
The powers of us may serve so great a day. 
Come, let us take a muster speedily-: 
Doomsday is near ; die all, die merrily. 
Dou. Talk not of dying ; I am out of fear 
Of death or death’s hand for this one half year. 
Exeunt 


SCENE II 
A public road near Coventry 
Enter Falstaff and Bardolph 


Fal. Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry, fill me a 
bottle of sack, our soldiers shall march through 
we'll to Sutton Cop-hill to-night. t 

Bar. Will you give me money, captain ? 

Fal, Lay out, lay out. 

Bar, This bottle makes an angel, 

Fal. An if it do, take it for thy labour, an if it make 
twenty, take them all; I’ll answer the coinage. 
Bid my lieutenant Peto meet me at town’s end. 

Bar. I will, captain: farewell. Exit 10 

Fal. If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I am a sous’d 
gurnet ; I have misused the king’s press damnably. 

T have got in exchange of a hundred and fifty soldiers 
three hundred and odd pounds. I press me none 
but good householders, yeomen’s sons, inquire me 
out contracted bachelors, such as had been asked 
twice on the banns, such a commodity of warm 
slaves, as had as lieve hear the devil as a drum, such 
as fear the report of a caliver worse than a struck 
fowl, or a hurt wild-duck. I press’d me none but 20 
such toasts-and-butter, with hearts in their bellies 
no bigger than pins’-heads, and they have bought 
out their services, and now my whole charge con- 
sists of ancients, corporals, lieutenants, gentlemen 
of companies; slaves as ragged as Lazarus in the 
painted cloth, where the glutton’s dogs licked his 
sores, and such as indeed were never soldiers, but 
discarded unjust serving-men, younger sons to 
younger brothers, revolted tapsters, and ostlers, 
trade-fallen, the cankers of a calm world and along 30 
peace, ten times more dishonourable ragged than an 
old fac’d ancient, and such have I to fill up the rooms 
of them that have bought out their services, that you 
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would think that I had a hundred and fifty tattered 
ptodigals, lately come from swint-keeping, from 
eating draffand husks. A mad fellow met me on the 
way, and told me I had unloaded allthe gibbets, and 
press’d the dead bodies. No eye hathseen such scare- 
crows. I’ll not march through Coventry with them, 
that’s flat: nay, and the villains mach wide betwixt 40 
the legs, as if they had gyves on, forindeed I had the 
most of them out of prison; there 3 not a shict and f 
a half in all my company, and the halfshirt is two nap- 
‘kins tack’d together, and thrown ovr the shoulders 
like a herald’s coat without sleeves, and the shirt, to 
say the truth, stolen from my host it Saint Alban’s, 
or the red-nose innkeeper of Daventry, but that’s 
all one, they “ll find linen enough o1 every hedge. 
Enter the Prince and Westnoreland 

Pri. How now, blown Jack ? how now, quilt ? 

Fal, What, Hal, how now, mad wag? vhat a devil dost 50 
thou in Warwickshire? My good Lord of West- 
moreland, I cry you mercy, I thought your honour 
had already been at Shrewsbury. 

Wes.Faith, Sir John, ’tis more than time that I were there, 
and you too, but my powers are there already ; the 
king, I can tell you, looks for us al, we must away 
all night. 

Fal. Tut, never fear me, I am as vigilani as a cat to steal 
cream. 

Pri, I think, to steal cream indeed, for thy theft hath 60 
already made thee butter ; but tell me, Jack, whose 
fellows are these that come after ? 

Fal, Mine, Hal, mine.. 

Pri, I did never see such pitiful rascals. 

Fal. Tut, tut, good enough to toss, food for powder, 
food for powder, they ’ll fill a pit 2 well as better: 
tush, man, mortal men, mortal men 

Wes.Ay, but, Sir John, methinks they ar exceeding poor 
and bare, too beggarly. 

Fal. Faith, for their poverty, I know na where they had 70 
that, and for their bareness, I am sure they never 
Jearn’d that of me. 

Pri. No, I’ll be sworn, unless you call three fingers on 
the ribs bare; but, sirrah, make haste, Percy is 
already in the field. Exit 

Fal, What, is the king encamp’d ? 

Wes.He is, Sir John, I fear we shall stay too long. 

Fal. Well, 

To the latter end of a fray, and the beginning of a feast, 
Fits a dull fighter and a keen guest. Exeunt 80 


SCENE III 
The rebel camp near Shrevsbury 
Enter Hotspur, Worcester, Doughs, and Vernon 
Hot. We'll fight with him to-night. 


Wor. It my not be. 
Dou. You give him then advantage. Tt 
Ver. Nota whit. 


Hot. Why say you so ? looks he not for supply ? 
Ver. So do we. 
Hot. His is certain, ours is doubtful. 
Wor.Good cousin, be advis’d, stir not to-night. 
Ver. Do not, my lord. 
Don. You do not counsel well, 
You speak it out of fear, and cold heart. 
Ver. Do me no slander, Douglas ; by ny life, 
And I dare well maintain it with my life, 
If well-respected honour bid me oa, 10 
I hold as little counsel with weak fear 


ACT FOUR, SCENES Il, III, IV 


As you, my lord, or any Scot that this day lives : + 
Let it be seen to-morrow in the battle 
Which of us fears. 

Don. Yea, or to-night. 

Ver. Content, 

Hot. To-night, say I. 

Ver, Come, come, it may not be. I wonder much, 
Being men of such great leading as you are, 
That you foresee not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition : certain horse 
Of my cousin Vernon’s are not yet come up : 
Your uncle Worcester’s horse came but to-day, 
And now their pride and mettle is asleep, 
Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, 
That not a horse is half the half of himself. 

Hot. So ate the horses of the enemy. 

In general journey bated and brought low ; 
The better part of ours are full of rest. 
Wor.The number of the king exceedeth ours ; 
For God’s sake, cousin, stay till all come in. 
The trumpet sounds a parley 
Enter Sir Walter Blunt 

Blu. I come with gracious offers from the king, 30 
If you vouchsafe me hearing and respect. 

Hot. Welcome, Sir Walter Blunt ; and would to God 
You were of our determination | 
Some of us love you well, and even those some 
Envy your great deservings and good name, 
Because you are not of our quality, 

But stand against us like an enemy. 
Bix. And God defend but still I should stand so, 
So long as out of limit and true rule 
You stand against anointed majesty. 40 
But to my charge. The king hath sent to know 
The nature of your griefs, and whereupon 
You conjure from the breast of civil peace 
Such bold hostility, teaching his duteous land 
Audacious cruelty. If that the king 
Have any way your good deserts forgot, 
Which he confesseth to be manifold, 
He bids you name your griefs, and with all speed 
You shall have your desires with interest, 
And pardon absolute for yourself, and these 50 
Herein misled by your suggestion. 

Hot. The king is kind, and well we know the king 
Knows at what time to promise, when to pay. 
My father, and my uncle, and myself 
Did give him that same royalty he wears, 

And when he was not six and twenty strong, 
Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low, 
A poor unminded outlaw sneaking home, 

My father gave him welcome to the shore, 

And when he heard him sweat and vow to God 60 
He came but to be Duke of Lancastes, 

To sue his livery, and beg his peace, 

With tears of innocency, and terms of zeal, 

My father, in kind heart and pity mov’d, 

Swore him assistance, and perform’d it too. 
Now when the lords and barons of the realm 
Perceiv’d Northumberland did lean to him, 
The more and less came in with cap and knee, 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages, 

Attended him on bridges, stood in lanes, 7o 
Laid gifts before him, proffer’d him their oaths, 
Gave him their heirs, as pages follow’d him, 
Even at the heels, in golden multitudes. 

He presently, as greatness knows itself, 

Steps me a little higher than his vow 

Made to my father while his blood was poor, 
Upon the naked shore at Ravenspurgh, 

And now forsooth takes on him to reform 


Some certain edicts, and some strait decrees, 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth, 
Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep 

Over his country’s wrongs, and by this face, 
This seeming brow of justice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for: 
Proceeded further, cut me off the heads 

Of all the favourites that the absent king 

In deputation left behind him here, 

When he was personal in the Irish war. 


20 | Biz. Tut, I came not to hear this. 


Hot. Then to the point. 
In short time after he depos’d the king, 
Soon after that, depriv’d him of his life, 
And in the neck of that, task’d the whole state, 
To make that worse, suffer’d his kinsman March, 
(Who is, if every owner were well plac’d, 
Indeed his king), to be engag’d in Wales, 
There without ransom to lie forfeited, 
Disgrac’d me in my happy victories, 
Sought to entrap me by intelligence, 
Rated mine uncle from the council-board, 
In rage dismiss’d my father from the court, 
Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on wrong, 
And in conclusion drove us to seek out 
This head of safety, and withal to pry 
Into his title, the which we find 
Too indirect for long continuance. 
Blu. Shall I return this answer to the king ? 
Ho. Not so, Sir Walter: we’ll withdraw a while. 
Go to the king, and let there be impawn’d 
Some surety for a safe return again, 
And in the morning early shall mine uncle 
Bring him our purposes, and so farewell. 
Bix, I would you would accept of grace and love. 
Ho#, And may be so we shall. 
Blu. Pray God you do. Exeunt 


SCENE IV 
York, The Archbishop's palace 
Enter the Archbishop of York and Sir Michael 


Ar. Hie, good Sir Michael, bear this sealed brief 
With winged haste to the lord marshal, 
This to my cousin Scroop, and all the rest 
To whom they are directed. If you knew 
How much they do import, you would make haste. 
Mic. My good lord, 
I guess their tenour, 
Ar. Like enough you do. 
To-mortow, good Sir Michael, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thousand men 
Must bide the touch ; for, sir, at Shrewsbury, 
As I am truly given to understand, 
The king with mighty and quick-raised power 
Meets with Lord Harry : and, I fear, Sir Michael, 
What with the sickness of Northumberland, 
Whose power was in the first proportion, 
And what with Owen Glendower’s absence thence, 
Who with them was a rated sinew too, 
And comes not in,.o’et-ruled by prophecies, 
I fear the power of Percy is too weak 
To wage an instant trial with the king. 
Mic. Why, my good lord, you need not fear ; 
There is Douglas, and Lord Mortimer. 
Ar. No, Mortimer is not there. 
Mic. But there is Mordake, Vernon, Lord Harry Percy, 
And there is my Lord of Worcester, and a head 
Of gallant warriors, noble gentlemen. 
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Ar, And so there is: but yet the king hath drawn 
The special head of all the land together, 
The Prince of Wales, Lord John of Lancaster, 
The noble Westmoreland and warlike Blunt, 
And many moe corivals and dear men 
Of estimation and command in arms. 
Mic. Doubt not, my lord, they shall be well oppos’d. 
Ar. T hope no less, yet needful ’tis to fear ; 
And, to prevent the worst, Sir Michael, speed : 
For if Lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Dismiss his power, he means to visit us, 
For he hath heard of our confederacy, 
And ’tis but wisdom to make strong against him : 
Therefore make haste ; I must go write again 
To other friends, and so farewell, Sir Michael. Exeunt 


Act Fifth 


SCENE I 
The King’s camp near Shrewsbury 


Enter the King, the Prince of Wales, Lord John of 
Lancaster, Sir Walter Blunt, and Falstaff 


King.How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yon busky hill | the day looks pale 
At his distemperature, 
Pri. The southern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his purposes, 
And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 
Fotetells a tempest and a blustering day. 
King. Then with the losers let it sympathise, 
For nothing can seem foul to those that win. 
The trumpet sounds 
Enter Worcester and Vernon 
How now, my Lord of Worcester ? ’tis not well 
That you and I should meet upon such terms 
As now we meet. You have deceiv’d our trust, 
And made us doff our easy robes of peace, 
To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel : 
This is not well, my lord, this is not well. 
What say you to it? will you again unknit 
This churlish knot of all-abhorred war ? 
And move in that obedient orb again 
Where you did give a fair and natural light, 
And be no more an exhal’d meteor, 
A ptodigy of fear, and a portent 
Of broached mischief to the unborn times ? 
Wor.Hear me, my liege : 
For mine own part, I could be well content 
To entertain the lag-end of my life 
With quiet hours ; for, I protest, 
I have not sought the day of this dislike. 
King. You have not sought it ? how comes it, then P 
Fa/. Rebellion lay in his way, and he found it, 
Pri. Peace, chewet, peace ! 
Wor.It pleas’d your majesty to turn your looks 
Of favour from myself, and all our house ; 
And yet I must remember you, my lord, 
We were the first and dearest of your friends. 
For you my staff of office did I break 
In Richard’s time, and posted day and night 
To meet you on the-way, and kiss your hand, 
When yet you were in place, and in account, 
Nothing so strong and fortunate as I. 
It was myself, my brother, and his son, 
That brought you home, and boldly did outdare 
The dangers of the time. You swote to us, 
And you did swear that oath at Doncaster, 
That you did nothing purpose ’gainst the statc, 
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Nor claim no further than your new-fall’n right, 
The seat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaster : 

To this we swore our aid. But in short space 

It rain’d down fortune showering on your head, 
And such a flood of greatness fell on you, 

What with our help, what with the absent king, 
What with the injuries of a wanton time, 59) 
‘The seeming sufferances that you had borne, 

And the contrarious winds that held the king 

So long in his unlucky Irish wars, 

That all in England did repute him dead : 

And from this swarm of fair advantages 

You took occasion to be quickly woo’d 

To gripe the general sway into your hand, 

Forgot your oath to us at Doncaster, 

And being fed by us you us’d us so 

As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 

Useth the sparrow, did oppress our nest, 

Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk 

That even our love durst not come near your sight, 
For fear of swallowing ; but with nimble wing 

We were enforc’d, for safety sake, to fly 

Out of your sight, and raise this present head, 
Whereby we stand opposed by such means 

As you yourself have forg’d against yourself, 

By unkind usage, dangerous countenance, 

And violation of all faith and troth, jo 
Sworn to us in your younger enterprise. 


King. These things indeed you have articulate, 


Proclaim’d at market crosses, read in churches, 

To face the garment of rebellion 

With some fine colour that may please the eye 

Of fickle changelings and poor discontents, 

Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 

Of hurlyburly innovation ; 

And never yet did insurrection want 

Such water-colours to impaint his cause, 8 
Nor moody beggars, starving for a time 

Of pellmell havoc and confusion. 


Pri. In both your armies there is many a soul 


Shall pay full dearly for this encounter, 

If once they join in trial, Tell your nephew, 

The Prince of Wales doth join with all the world 

In praise of Henry Percy: by my hopes, 

This present enterprise set off his head, 

I do not think a braver gentleman, 

More active, valiant, or more valiant young, 90 
More daring, or more bold, is now alive 

To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 

For my part, I may speak it to my shame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry, 

And so I hear he doth account me too ; 

Yet this before my father’s majesty— 

Iam content that he shall take the odds 

Of his great name and estimation, 

And will, to save the blood on either side, 

Try fortune with him in a single fight. 100) 


King.And, Prince of Wales, so dare we venture thee, 


Albeit considerations infinite 

Do make against it. No, good Worcester, no, 
We love our people well, even those we love 
That are misled upon your cousin’s part, 

And, will they take the offer of our grace, 
Both he, and they, and you, yea, every man 
Shall be my friend again, and I’ll be his : 

So tell your cousin, and bring me word 

What he will do. But if he will not yield, 110 
Rebuke and dread correction wait on us, 

And they shall do their office. So, be gone; 
We will not now be troubled with reply : 

We offer fair; take it advisedly. 


Kine Henry IV, Part I 


Exeunt Worcester and Vernon 
Pri. It will not be accepted, on my life ; 
The Douglas and the Hotspur both together 
Are confident against the world in arms. 
King.Hence, therefore, every leader to his charge, 
For on their answer will we set on them, 
And God befriend us as our cause is just | 
Exeunt all but the Prince of Wales and Falstaff 
Fal. Hal, if thou see me down in the battle, and bestride 
me, so, ’tis a point of friendship, 
Pri. Nothing but a colossus can do thee that friendship, 
Say thy prayers, and farewell. 
Fal. I would ’twere bed-time, Hal, and all well. 
Pri. Why, thou owest God a death. Exit 
Fal. ’Tis not due yet, I would be loath to pay him before 
his day, what need I be so forward with him that 
calls not on meP Well, ’tis no matter, honour 
pricks me on, yea, but how if honour prick me off 
when I come on? How then? can honour set toa 
leg? no: of an arm? no: or take away the grief 
of a wound? no. Honour hath no skill in surgery, 
then? no. What is honour? a word; what is in 
that word honour? what is that honour? air. A 
trim reckoning! Who hath it? he that died o’ 
Wednesday. Doth he feel it? no. Doth he hear 
it? no. ’Tis insensible, then? yea, to the dead. 
But will it not live with the living? no. Why? 
detraction will not suffer it, therefore I’ll none 
of it, honour is a mere scutcheon, and so ends my 


catechism. Exit 


SCENE It 
The rebel camp 
Enter Worcester and Vernon 


Wor.O, no, my nephew must not know, Sir Richard, 
The liberal and kind offer of the king. 
Ver, ’Twere best he did. 
Wor. Then are we all undone. 
It is not possible, it cannot be, 
The king should keep his word in loving us ; 
He will suspect us still, and find a time 
To punish this offence in other faults : 
Suspicion all our lives shall be stuck full of eyes, 
For treason is but trusted like the fox, 
Who, ne’er so tame, so cherish’d and lock’d up, 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. 
Look how we can, or sad or merrily, 
Interpretation will misquote our looks, 
And we shall feed like oxen at a stall, 
The better cherish’d still the nearer death ; 
My nephew’s trespass may be well forgot, 
It hath the excuse of youth and heat of blood, 
And an adopted name of privilege, 
A hare-brain’d Hotspur govern’d by a spleen ; 
All his offences live upon my head 
And on his father’s ; we did train him on, 
And, his corruption being ta’en from vs, 
We, as the spring of all, shall pay for ali. 
Therefore, good cousin, let not Harry know, 
In any case, the offer of the king. 
Ver. Deliver what you will, I’ll say ’tis so. 
Here comes your cousin. 
Enter Hotspur and Douglas 
Hot. My uncle is return’d ; 
Deliver up my Lord of Westmoreland, 
Uncle, what news ? 
Wor.The king will bid you battle presently. 
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Dox. Defy him by the Lord of Westmoreland. 
Hot. Lord Douglas, go you and tell hin so. 
Dou. Marty, and shail, and very willingy. 
Wor.Thete is no seeming mercy in theking. 
Hot. Did you beg any? God forbid | 
Wor.1 told him gently of our grievance, 
Of his oath-breaking, which he mmded thus, 
By now forswearing that he is foraorn : 
He calls us rebels, traitors, and wil scourge 40 
With haughty arms this hateful nane in us. 
Re-enter Douglas 
Dou. Arm, gentlemen, to arms! for I nve thrown 
A brave defiance in King Henry’s teeth, 
And Westmoreland, that was engg’d, did bear it, 
Which cannot choose but bring hin quickly on. 
Wor.The Prince of Wales stepp’d forthbefore the king, 
And, nephew, challeng’d you to single fight. 
Hot. O, would the quarrel lay upon ou: heads, 
And that no man might draw shot breath to-day 
But I and Harry Monmouth! Tdl me, tell me, 50 
How show’d his tasking ? seem’dit in contempt ? 
Ver. No, by my soul, I never in my life 
Did hear a challenge urg’d more nodestly, 
Unless a brother should a brother dare 
To gentle exercise and proof of arns. 
He gave you all the duties of a mm, 
Trimm’d up your praises with a princely tongue, 
Spoke your deservings like a chronicle, 
Making you ever better than his praise 
By still dispraising praise valued with you, 60 
And, which became him like a prince indeed, 
He made a blushing cital of himsef, 
And chid his truant youth with such a grace 
As if he master’d there a double soitit 
Of teaching and of learning instartly. 
There did he pause ; but let me tdl the world, 
If he outlive the envy of this day, 
England did never owe so sweet z hope, 
So much misconstrued in his wanonness. 


Exit 


Hot. Cousin, I think thou art enamourd 7o 


On his follies : never did I hear 
Of any prince so wild a liberty. 
But be he as he will, yet once ere night 
I will embrace him with a soldier’: arm, 
That he shall shrink under my courtesy. 
Arm, arm with speed, and, fellows, soldiers, friends, 
Better consider what you have todo 
Than I, that have not well the gifi of tongue, 
Can lift your blood up with persusion. 
Enter a Messenget 
Mes. My lord, here ate letters for you. 80 
Ho#. I cannot read them now ; 
O gentlemen, the time of life is stort, 
To spend that shortness basely were too long, 
Tf life did ride upon a dial’s point, 
Still ending at the arrival of an hour ; 
An if we live, we live to tread onkings, 
If dic, brave death, when princes lie with us | 
Now, for our consciences, the arns are fair, 
When the intent of bearing them is just. 
Enter another Messesger 


Mes. My lord, prepare, the king comes on apace. 9°: 


Hot. I thank him that he cuts me from my tale, 
For I profess not talking ; only this— 
Let each man do his best: and here draw I 
A sword, whose temper I intend 10 stain 
With the best blood that I can meet withal 
In the adventure of this perilous cay. 
Now, Esperance ! Percy! and seton! 
Sound all the lofty instruments of war, 
And by that music let us all embrice, 


Bis. 


Dou, 


Blu. 


Dou. 


Bis, 


Hot. 


Don. 
Hot. 
Dou, 
Hot. 


Dou. 


Ho 


Dou. 


Hot. 


Fal, 


Pri, 


Fal, 


Pr. 


Fal. 


Pri. 


* 
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For, heaven to earth, some of us never shall 100 
A second time do such a courtesy. 
The trumpets sound. They embrace, and exeunt 


SCENES III, IV, AND V 
Plain between the camps 


The King enters with his power. Alarum to the battle. 
Then enter Douglas and Sir Walter Blunt 


What is thy name, that in the battle thus 
Thou crossest me ? what honour dost thou seek 
Upon my head ? 
Know then, my name is Douglas ; 
And I do haunt thee in the battle thus, 
Because some tell me that thou art a king. 
They tell thee true. 
The Lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 
Thy likeness, for instead of thee, King Harry, 
This sword hath ended him: so shall it thee, 
Unless thou yield thee as my prisoner. 10 
I was not born a yielder, thou proud Scot ; 
And thou shalt find a king that will revenge 
Lord Stafford’s death. 
They fight. 
Enter Hotspur 
O Douglas, hadst thou fought at Holmedon thus, 
I never had triumph’d upon a Scot. 
All’s done, all ’s won ; here breathless lies the king. 
Where P 
Here. 
This, Douglas ? no: I know this face full well : 
A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt, 20 
Semblably furnish’d like the king himself. 
A fool go with thy soul, whither it goes | 
A borrow’d title hast thou bought too dear : 
Why didst thou tell me that thou wert a king ? 
The king hath many marching in his coats. 
Now, by my sword, I will kill all his coats ; 
I'll murder all his wardrobe, piece by piece, 
Until I meet the king. 
Up, and away ! 
Our soldiers stand full fairly for the day. 
Alarum. Enter Falstaff, solus 


Douglas kills Blunt 


Exeunt 


Though I could ’scape shot-free at London, I fear 30° 


the shot here, here’s no scoring but upon the pate. 
Soft, who are you? Sir Walter Blunt, there ’s honour 
for you, here’s no vanity ; Iam as hot as molten lead, 
and as heavy too: God keep lead out of me, I need 
no more weight than mine own bowels. I have 
led my tagamuffins where they are pepper’d, there’s 
not three of my hundred and fifty left alive, and they 
are for the town’s end, to beg during life. But who 
comes here ? 


Enter the Prince 


What, stand’st thou idle here ? lend me thy sword: 40 
Many a noble man lies stark and stiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies, 
Whose deaths are yet unreveng’d : I prithee lend me 

thy sword. 
O Hal, I prithee give me leave to breathe a while ; 
Turk Gregory never did such deeds in arms as I have 
done this day, I have paid Percy, I have made him 
sure. 
He is, indeed ; and living to kill thee. 
I prithee lend me thy sword. 
Nay, before God, Hal, if Percy be alive, thou get’st 50 
not my sword, but take my pistol, if thou wilt. 
Give it me: what, is it in the case ? 


Fal. Ay, Hal, ’tis hot, ’tis hot, there’s that will sack a 
city. 
The Prince draws it ont, and finds it to be a bottle of sack 
Pri. What, is it a time to jest and dally now? 
He throws the bottle at him. Exit 
Fal. Well, if Percy be alive, I’ll pierce him. If he do 
come in my way, so; if he do not, if I come in his 
willingly, let him make a carbonado of me. I like 
not such grinning honour as Sir Walter hath, give me 
life, which if I can save, so; if not, honour comes 
unlook’d for, and there ’s an end. Exit 


Alarum. FExcursions. Enter the King, the Prince, Lord 
John of Lancaster, and Earl of Westmoreland 
King.1 prithee, 
Harry, withdraw thyself ; thou bleed’st too much, 
Lord John of Lancaster, go you with him. 
Lan. Not I, my lord, unless I did bleed too, 
Pri. | beseech your majesty, make up, 
Lest your retirement do amaze your friends. 
King.1 will do so. 
My Lord of Westmoreland, lead him to his tent. 
Wes.Come, my lord, I’’ll lead you to your tent. 
Pri. Lead me, my lord? I do not need your help: 
And God forbid a shallow scratch should drive 
The Prince of Wales from such a field as this, 
Where stain’d nobility lies trodden on, 
And rebels’ arms triumph in massacres | 
Lan. We breathe too long, come, cousin Westmoreland, 
Our duty this way lies ; for God’s sake, come. 
Exeunt Prince John and Westmoreland 
Pri. By God, thou hast deceiv’d me, Lancaster, 
I did not think thee lord of such a spirit ; 
Before, I loved thee as a brother, John, 
But now, I do respect thee as my soul. 
King.I saw him hold Lord Percy at the point, 
With lustier maintenance than I did look for 
Of such an ungrown warrior. 
Pri. O, this boy 
Lends mettle to us all | 
Enter Douglas 
Dou, Another king ? they grow like Hydra’s heads : 
I am the Douglas, fatal to all those 
That wear those colours on them: what art thou, 
That counterfeit’st the person of a king ? 
King. The king himself, who, Douglas, grieves at heart 
So many of his shadows thou hast met 
And not the very king. I have two boys 
Seek Percy and thyself about the field, 
But, seeing thou fall’st on me so luckily, 
I will assay thee, and defend thyself. 
Dou, 1 fear thou art another counterfeit, 
And yet, in faith, thou bear’st thee like a king, 
But mine I am sure thou art, whoe’er thou be, 
And thus I win thee. 
They fight ; the King being in danger, 
re-enter Prince of Wales 
Pri, Hold up thy head, vile Scot, or thou art like 
Never to hold it up again ! the spirits 
Of valiant Shirley, Stafford, Blunt, are in my arms, 
It is the Prince of Wales that threatens thee, 
Who never promiseth but he means to pay. 
They fight : Douglas flies 
Cheerly, my lord, how fares your grace ? 
Sir Nicholas Gawsey hath for succour sent, 
And so hath Clifton ; Ill to Clifton straight. 
King.Stay, and breathe awhile : 
Thou hast redeem’d thy lost opinion, 
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And show’d thou mak’st some tender of my life, 

In this fair rescue thou hast brought to me. 50 
Pri. O God, they did me too much injury 

That ever said I hearken’d for your death ; 

If it were so, I might have let alone 

The insulting hand of Douglas over you, 

Which would have been as speedy in your end 

As all the poisonous potions in the world, 

And saved the treacherous labour of your son. 
King.Make up to Clifton: I’ll to Sir Nicholas Gawsey. 

Exit 
Enter Hotspur 

Hot. If I mistake not, thou art Harry Monmouth. 
Pri, Thou speak’st as if I would deny my name. 60 
Hot. My name is Harry Percy. 
Pri. Why, then I see 

A very valiant rebel of the name ; 

Tam the Prince of Wales, and think not, Percy, 

To share with me in glory any more: 

Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere, 

Nor can one England brook a double reign, 

Of Harry Percy and the Prince of Wales. 
Hot. Nor shall it, Harry, for the hour is come 

To end the one of us, and would to God 

Thy name in arms were now as great as mine | Jo 
Pri. I'll make it greater ere I part from thee, 

And all the budding honours on thy crest 

I’ll crop to make a garland for my head. 
Hot. I can no longer brook thy vanities. 


Enter Falstaff 


Fal. Well said, Hal! to it, Hal! Nay, you shall find no 
boy’s play here, I can tell you, 


Re-enter Douglas ; he fights with Falstaff, who falls down as 
if be were dead, and exit Douglas. Hotspur is wounded, 
and falls 

Hot. O, Harry, thou hast robb’d me of my youth ; 

I better brook the loss of brittle life 

Than those proud titles thou hast won of me ; 

They wound my thoughts worse than thy sword my 
flesh, 80 

But thoughts the slaves of life, and life time’s fool, 

And time, that takes survey of all the world, 

Must have a stop. O, I could prophesy, 

But that the earthy and cold hand of death 

Lies on my tongue: no, Percy, thou art dust, 


They fight 


And food for— Dies 
Pri, For worms, brave Percy : fare thee well, great 
heart | 


Ill-weav’d ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! 

When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound, 90 
But now two paces of the vilest earth 

Is room enough : this earth that bears thee dead 

Bears not alive so stout a gentleman ; 

If thou wert sensible of courtesy, 

I should not make so dear a show of zeal, 

But let my favours hide thy mangled face, 

And, even in thy behalf, I'll thank myself 

For doing these fair rites of tenderness ; 

Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven, 

Thy ignominy sleep with thee in the grave, 100 
But not remember’d in thy epitaph |! 


ACT FIVE, SCENES III, IV, V 


He spieth Falstaff on the ground 
What, old acquaintance, could not all this flesh 
Keep in a little life? Poor Jack, farewell ; 
I could have better spar’d a better man : 
O, I should have a heavy miss of thee, 
If I were much in love with vanity | 
Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, 
Though many dearer, in this bloody fray. 
Embowell’d will I see thee by and by : 
Till then in blood by noble Percy lie. Exit 

Fal. (rising up) Embowelled ? if thou embowel me to- 
day, I ’ll give you leave to powder me and eat me too 
to-morrow. ’Sblood, ’twas time to counterfeit, or 
that hot termagant Scot had paid me scot and lot too. 
Counterfeit ? I lie, 1am no counterfeit, to die is to be 
a counterfeit, for he is but the counterfeit of a man 
who hath not the life of a man: but to counterfeit 
dying when a man thereby liveth, is to be no counter- 
feit, but the true and perfect image of life indeed. 
The better part of valour is discretion, in the which 
better part I have saved my life. ’Zounds, I am 
afraid of this gunpowder Percy, though he be dead, 
how if he should counterfeit too and rise? by my 
faith, I am afraid he would prove the better counter- 
feit, therefore I "ll make him sure, yea, and I *ll swear 
I kill’d him. Why may he not rise as well as I? 
Nothing confutes me but eyes, and nobody sees me. 
Therefore, sirrah (stabbing him), with a new wound in 
your thigh, come you along with me. 

Takes up Hotspur on his back 
Re-enter the Prince of Wales and Lord Jobn of Lancaster 

Pri. Come, brother John ; full bravely hast thou flesh’d 
Thy maiden sword. 

Lan. But, soft ! whom have we here ? 
Did you not tell me this fat man was dead ? 

Pri. 1 did, I saw him dead, 

Breathless and bleeding on the ground. Art thou 
alive ? 

Or is it fantasy that plays upon our eyesight ? 

I prithee speak, we will not trust our eyes 

Without our ears, thou art not what thou seem’st. 

Fal. No, that’s certain, I am not a double man: but if I 
be not Jack Falstaff, then am I a Jack. There is 
Percy (throwing the body down): if your father will do 
me any honour, so; if not, let him kill the next 
Percy himself. I look to be either earl or duke, I 
can assure you. 

Pri, Why, Percy I kill’d myself, and saw thee dead. 

Fal. Didst thou? Lord, Lord, how this world is given 
to lying! I grant you I was down, and out of 
breath, and so was he, but we rose both at an instant, 
and fought a long hour by Shrewsbury clock ; if I 
may be believ’d, so; if not, let them that should re- 
ward valour bear the sin upon their own heads. Ill 
take it upon my death, I gave him this wound in the 
thigh: if the man were alive, and would deny it, 
*zounds, I would make him eat a piece of my sword. 

Lan. This is the strangest tale that ever I heard. 

Pri. This is the strangest fellow, brother John. 

Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back : 
For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 
I'll gild it with the happiest terms I have. 
A retreat is sounded 


110 


120 


130 


150 


Kina Henry IV, Part I 


The trumpet sounds retreat, the day is ours. 
Come, brother, let us to the highest of the field, 160 
To see what friends are living, who are dead. 
Exeunt Prince of Wales and Lancaster 
Fal. 1’1l follow, as they say, for reward. He that rewards 
me, God reward him! If I do grow great, Ill grow 
less, for I’ll purge, and leave sack, and live cleanly 
as a nobleman should do. . Exit 


SCENE V 


The trumpets sound. Enter the King, Prince of Wales, Lord 
John of Lancaster, Earl of Westmoreland, with Worcester 
and Vernon prisoners 


King.Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke. 
Ill-spirited Worcester, did not we send grace, 
Pardon, and terms of love to all of you ? 
And wouldst thou turn our offers contrary ? 
Misuse the tenour of thy kinsman’s trust ? 
Three knights upon our party slain to-day, 
A noble earl and many a creature else, 
Had been alive this hour, 
Tf like a Christian thou hadst truly borne 
Betwixt our armies true intelligence. to 
Wor.What I have done my safety urg’d me to; 
And I embrace this fortune patiently, 
Since not to be avoided it falls on me, 
King.Bear Worcester to the death, and Vernon too: 
Other offenders we will pause upon. 
Exeunt Worcester and Vernon, guarded 
How goes the field ? 
Pri, The noble Scot, Lord Douglas, when he saw 
The fortune of the day quite turn’d from him, 
The noble Percy slain, and all his men 
Upon the foot of fear, fled with the rest, 20 
And falling from a hill, he was so bruis’d 
That the pursuers took him. At my tent 
The Douglas is ; and I beseech your grace 
I may dispose of him. 
King. With all my heart. 
Pri. Then, brother John of Lancaster, to you 
This honourable bounty shall belong : 
Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 
Up to his pleasure, ransomless and free : 
His valour shown upon our crests to-day 
Hath taught us how to cherish such high deeds 30 
Even in the bosom of our adversaries. 
Lan. I thank your grace for this high courtesy, 
Which I shall give away immediately. 
King. Then this remains, that we divide our power. 
You, son John, and my cousin Westmoreland 
Towards York shall bend you with your dearest 
speed, 
To meet Northumberland and the prelate Scroop, 
Who, as we hear, are busily in arms : 
Myself and you, son Harry, will towards Wales, 
To fight with Glendower and the Earl of March. 4° 
Rebellion in this land shall lose his sway, 
Meeting the check of such another day, 
And since this business so fair is done, 


Let us not leave till all our own be won. Exeunt 


Kine Henry IV, Part I 


I. i. §. entrance; though the general ense is clear, it cannot be 
pretended that this, though read by both Q and F, is as clear as 
one could wish; but the emendations, sich as entrails, entrants, ot 
Ervinnys, are not much better. 

I. i, 30. Therefore we meet not now ; ic.‘ that is not what we are 
now meeting about.’ 

I, it, xx. Sir John Sack, and Sugar Jack? bow...; so Q. 
Usually repunctuated to read Sir John Sacs and Sugar? Jack, bow... 
perhaps rightly, but not, I think, essentialy. 

I. iii. 6. than my condition ; i.c. ‘I will te the Aing that I am rather 
than the much milder man that by naturaldisposition I am.’ 

Il. i. 35. Nay, by God, soft; Q reads Nay by God soft, and though 
the expurgator of F clearly took it in th: sense given by the usual 
punctuation, since F reads soft I pray ye,{ suspect that an expletive 
of the ‘ God’s sonties ’ type is concealed. 

Il. i. 75. tranquillity . . . oneyers; 1 an see no reason for the 
spate of conjectural emendations: Gadsill is deliberately playing 
with and coining words. (But it shoull perhaps be noticed that 
Q reads oneyres.) 

IL. iti. 33. divide myself and go to buffets ; i.e. ‘come to blows with 
myself.’ 

I. iv. 118. pitiful-hearted butter; Thesbald’s emendation of Q 
and F, pitiful-bearted Titan, Easier still, pzrhaps, would be simply to 
omit the second Tifen (assuming perhaps that Titan was an inter- 
linear correction of the sun, which fount its way into the wrong 
place as well as the right). 

IL. iv. 393. so youth; 0 Q. The F reading, yer youth, is usually 
accepted ; but I see no reason to suppos: that Falstaff in adopting 
Euphuistic diction will be too careful of sense, 

II. iv. 437. Swearest thou, ungracious by?; an amusing instance 
of the expurgator. F in Falstaff’s speech tones down ’Sh/ood to 
P faith (and omits i” faith altogether), so making the Prince’s remark 
quite pointless. 


Many words and phrases in Shakespeare require glossing, not because they 
are in themselves unfamiliar, but for the oppsite reason, that Shakespeare 
uses in their Elizabethan and unfamiliar sene a large number of words 
which seem so familiar that there is no incemive to look for them in the 
glossary. It is hoped that a glossary arrangel as below will make it easy 
to see at a glance what words and phrases inany particular scene require 
elucidation. A number of phrases are gloss by what seems to be, in 
their context, the modern equivalent rather than by lexicographical 
glosses on the words which compose them. 


Act First 


SCENE I 


NOTES—GLOSSARY 


Notes 


Il. iv. 484. made; thus both Q and F. Most editions read mad, 
which seems to make the fog of an obscure—and very probably 
corrupt—passage denser than before. 

Il. iv. 539. dis death will be a march of twelve-score; twelve-score 
yards was the length of an archery range; this is explained 
as meaning that twelve-score yards afoot will be the death of 
Falstaff. 

Til, i. 54. Why I can teach you ...; the omission of the un- 
essential cousin will cure the metre. 

Til. i. 195. She is ...; this speech of Glendower’s, in the 
middle of a steady run of verse, is a good example of the verse 
corrupted into prose, ot prose only halfway towards becoming 
verse, which we meet in this play (see note on ILI. iii. 195). 

Til. iii. 57. she; Theobald’s emendation for the right of Q 
(cf. III. i, 137). 

Ill. iii. 195. Go bear . . . afternoon; this is a good instance of 
the many passages in the play which sound as if they were, so to 
speak, trying to be verse. There seems no reason why the Prince 
should begin in prose and then burst into blank verse. If we 
attach the second go to the direction to Bardolph, where it more 
properly belongs, we have :— 


OL 


for the Folio, The Folio ‘cutter’ omits ’Zosnds, and finds himself 
a syllable short, with bow has be the leisure to be sick; so he adds a 
syllable, without regard to scansion, and produces the remarkable 
‘line’ that stands in F :— 


How has be the leisure to be sick now. 


IV. i. 98. AW plum'’d ...; a vexatious passage. Steevens and 
Malone thought that an entire line had dropped out after wind. 
But if the passage is more or less correct as it stands there can 
hardly be a doubt, from the staccato line-upon-line rhythm, that 
we want only one line for each parallel, and that Rowe was on 
the right track in wanting to find the corruption in with, which 
he thought concealed a verb, such as wing. Another possibility, 
however, is that the estridges were a first thought, rejected but 
inadequately cancelled, and that we should in fact read :— 


All plum’ d like eagles having lately bath'd. 


IV. ii. 3. Cop-bill; this is commonly read as Sutton Co’fil (i.¢, 
Sutton Coldfield) which is much mote satisfactory geographically 
than graphically. The Sutton cop-bill of Q and Sutton-cop-bill of 
F are obstinate, and the hyphen seems to forbid the supposition of 


Peto, to horse, to horse, for thou and I 


Have thirty miles to ride 


(yet) ere dinner time, 


Jack, mest me to-morrow in the Temple ball 
At two o'clock in the afternoon. 


And we can do something with the opening, thus :— 


Go bear this letter to my brother John ; 
This to my Lord of Westmoreland. Go 


IV. i. 17. "Zounds . . .; and this is an equally good instance of 


the troubles that attended the process of bowdlerising the Quarto 


Glossary 


41 Toox IT IN snurr, (2) snuffed it, 
(6) took it amiss 

§0 PoPINyAY, coxcomb, an ‘ Osric’ 

58 PARMACETI, spermaceti 

66 rnprrecTzy, without thinking 

78 svt, except 

87 invent, make an agreement 
with 

97 MouTHED, gaping 

106 crisp, curled (i.e. ripples) 

108 porécy, scheming 

113 BettE, tell (favourable) lies about, 

137 CANKER’D, malignant 


168 PREDICAMENT, category 

169 RANGE, stand in ranks 

173 GAGE, engage 

189 QUICK-CONCEIVING, quickly- 
comprehending 

209 APPREHENDS A WORLD OF FIGURES, 
moves in a world of fancies 

228 very, abjure 

240 PISMIRES, ants 

241 POLITICIAN, schemer 

265 cozenens, tricksters (with play 
on ‘ cousin’) 

271 BRisrows, Bristol 


line 
2 PANT, recover breath 

13 cxosr, clash 

14 MUTUAL, conjoined 

18 HIS, its 

21 IMPRESSED, pressed for service 
(cf. *pressgang' 

30 THEREFORE WE MEET NOT NOW, 
that is not the cause of our 
present meeting 

33 DEAR EXPEDIENCE, ‘ pet project” 
{needing haste) 


line 

35 LIMTS oF THE cHaRGE, “ defini- 
tons of the scope of the enter- 
pise ” (Wright) 

37 POs", messenger 

§2 Hor-Roop par, Holy Cross 
chy (Sept. 14) 

$4 APrroven, well-tried 

69 Batt'D, (?) heaped up 

83 MiNoN, favourite 


98 Prove, preen (of a hawk) 


8CENE II 


2 sack, white wine from Spain 

$ carons, chickens 

9 LEAPING-Houses, brothels 

14 seven srans, Pleiades (or (?) Great 
Bear 


22 ROUNDLY, plainly 

42 HYBLA, mountain of Greece 
famous for honey 

43 DuRANcE, (a) stout material, 
(6) imprisonment 

45 Quipprries, quibbles (guidditas) 

58 ronzep, cheated 

§9 antic, buffoon 

67 jumps, suits 

7o, 71 suits, (a) petitions, 

(6) clothes 


73 «Gis,tom 
Luct’p, baited 

99 BaFLE, deride 

104 szT A MATCH, plot a robbery 
(bieves’ slang) 

124 vizarps, masks 

153 ALL-HALLOWN suMMER, ‘ Indian 
summer’ (about All Saints"Day) 

173 CASB OF BUCKRAM, overalls of 
ccarse canvas 

174 NoTtD, well-known 

182 WaAwos, parries 

183 REPSOOF, exposure 

1g0 uNnyoK’D, unchecked 

206 SULIEN GRoUND, dull back- 
ground 


SCENE III 


13 HoLpP, helped 
PORTLY, dignified 
19 Frontier, (?) barrier (or possibly 
just ‘ facade’) 


27 MISPRISION, misunderstanding 
36 mituner, dealer in perfumed 
goods (orig. from Milan) 


38 PousceT-nox, perfume-box 


Act Second 
SCENE I 
line line 
6 rocks, tufts of wool (cf. ‘flock | 23 Razes, roots (radices) 


mattress’) 45 CHARGE, baggage 


an auditory error. 


IV. ii. 42. not a shirt and a balf; Cowl and Morgan excellently 
compare IJ. iv. 126 and V. iii. 37 in defending the Q F sof against 
the emendatory assaults of editors who wish to read byt and teach 


Falstaff logic. 


IV. iii. 2. shen; ice. ‘if you wait.’ (The retort is to Worcester 


not to Hotspur). 


IV. iii. 12. As you. ..; we should probably omit either my 


lord or this day. 


V. iv. 81. thoughts the slaves of life . 


+ +} 80 Q, which I see no 


reason to desert for the usual shought’s the slave of life: in Q thoughts, 
life, and time are all subjects of must stop. 


——-_-_-_--———rrere——————— SSS 


87 prrEcTLy, straightforwardly 
93 Mammets, dolls 
TILT, joust 


94 CRACK'D CROWNS, pun on 
(a) broken heads, (b) cracked 
(and so not current) coins 


SCENE IV 


4 LOGGERHEADS, dolts 


238 NEAT, ox 


§ BASE-sTRING, lowest string in| 239 srock-risn, dried fish 


stringed instrument 

6 LEASH, trio 

If CORINTHIAN, ‘ gay dog’ 

23 UNDER-SKINKER, barman 

27 BASTARD, sweet Spanish wine 
like muscatel 

‘HALF-MOON,’ name of the 

room in the tavern 

30 PUNY, novice (puisne) 

33 PREGEDENT, object-lesson 

37 POMGARNET, name of a room 
(as ‘ half-moon’ above) 

47 INDENTURE, agreement 


241 STANDING TucK, narrow sword 
set upright 

249 OUT-FAc’D, scared 

256 srarTiNG-HoLE, ‘ hidy-hole,’ and 
so subterfuge 

283 AS MUCH... 
a crown 

308 WITH THE MANNER, in the act 

320 BomaasT, padding 

329 AMAMON, one of the devils 

332 HooK, weapon shaped like a bill- 
hook (which in fact bad no 
“cross” or cross-bilt) 


ROYAL MAN, 1.é. 


7 OUT OF ALL cess, immoderately 

8 as A DOG, meaning uncertain 
(‘as meaningless as most 
alliterative similes ") 

9 BOTS, Worms 

14 TENCH, a fish (liable to parasites) 

20 LoacH, a fish (also liable to 
parasites) 

23 Ganon, leg 


53 FRANKLIN, ycoman 

60 SAINT NICHOLAS’ CLERKS, slang 
for robbers 

68 Trojans, boon-companions 

72 LAND-RAKERS, footpads 

73 LONG-STAFF SIXPENNY STRIKERS, 
pickpockets with long staves 

86 rerN-sExD, the traditional medi- 
cine for invisibility 


SCENE II 


2 Frets, (a) chafes, (6) frays 
GuMmm’®, stiffened with gum 
12 squire, rule 
38 coxt, cheat 
50 serrer, decoy 
75 HAPPY MAN BE HIS DOLE, ‘ good 
luck, all!’ 


86 corsELuizp, fat-bellied 

87 cuurrs, rich rustics 

89 Granpyurors (only men of sub= 
stance could serve om grand- 


jury) 


SCENE III 


12 UNSORTED, unsuitable 

16 HIND, boor 

§0 MANAGE, training of hore 

53 Frontiers, barricades 

§4 Basizisxs, largest type of cannon 
cCULvERIN, smaller cannon 


61 MOTIONS, expressions 

72 © ESPERANCE, the Percy war-cry 

79 SPLEEN, impetuosity 

80 ross’p, carried this way and that 

84 Linn, support (met. from lining a 
garment) 


69 NoT-PATED, crop-headed 350 BLUE-caps, Scots (* blue-bon- 
PUKE, dark-grey nets ’) 
CADDIS-GARTER, garter of 379 camByses, the traditional rant- 
worsted yarn ing tyrant( from Preston's play, 
72 BASTARD, see 1. 27 1570) 
go HUMOuRs, moods 380 LEG, bow 
113 NETHER sTocks, stockings 389 TICKLe-pRAIN, strong liquor 
126 sHoTTEN, that has ‘ shot’ its roe} 400 micHeR, truant 
133 DAGGER OF LATH, property dagger | 428 RABBIT-suCKER, sucking rabbit 
(of the Vice in morality plays) |' POULTER, poulterer 
189 warp, guard 442 BOLTING-HUTCH, flour-bin (into 
207 Pornrs, tagged laces fastening which the flower is ‘ bolted,’ 
hose to doublet i.e. sifted) 
215 KENDAL GREEN, green woollen | 443 nomearn, large leather jug for 
cloth made at Kendal liquor 
221 TALLOW-catcH, either tub, or| 445 vice, the ‘Vice’ from the 
lump, of tallow morality plays 
230 sTRAPPADO, a form of torture | 518 Paut’s, i.e. St Paul’s 


Act Third 


SCENE I 


2 mnpucTion, preliminaries 
14 cressers, beacons 
30 BELDAM, grandmother 


47 HOLD ME Pace, keep up with me 
7 HITHERTO, to this point 
77 INDENTURES, agreements 


32 


95 CRANKING, twisting 

97 CANTLE, piece 

loz BoTToM, valley 

107 GELDING, diminishing 

112 CHARGE, expense 

128 caNsticx, candlestick 

TuRN’D, #.¢. on the lathe 

146 MoLpwarp, mole 
160 cates, delicacies 
161 SUMMER-HOUSE, summer resi-~ 

dence in country 

169 HUMOUR, mood 
171 TEMPTED, provoked 
182 OPINION (i.e. of oneself), arro- 


gance 
189 SPITE, vexation 

195 HARLOTRY, ‘ baggage” 
205 HIGHLY, in elevated style 


207 DIVISION, Variation 

229 HUMOROUS, moody 

234 BRACH, bitch 

246 COMFIT-MAKER, confectioner 

249 SARCENET, thin taffeta (i.e. 
‘you swear like a draper’s 
wife’) 

253 PEPPER-GINGERBREAD, 
gingerbread 

254 VELVET-Guarns, Jit. velvet trim- 
mings (the whole line means 
‘ Citizens and their wives in 
their Sunday best’) 

257 REDBREAST TEACHER, trainer of 
singing birds 

263 BOOK IS DRAWN, agreement is 
drawn up 


coarse 


8CENE It 


line 

13 LEWD, ignorant 

20 DOUBTLESS, confident 

25 PICK-THANKS, flatterers 

61 savin, brushwood faggots (soon 
burnt out) 

62 carvrp, debase by mixing (met. 
from mixing liquors) 

67 comPaRaTivE, rival, companion 

69 mNrzoFF’D, surrendered 

77 community, the commonness of 
the sight 


line 
82 IN HI8 Facz, in his presence 
83 cLoupy, sullen 
109 MAJORITY, pre-eminence 
115 ENLARGED, freed 
120 CAPITULATE, conspire 
125 START OF SPLEEN, sudden impulse 
147 FACTOR, agent 
148 eNnGRoss, ‘ corner’ 
157 BANDS, bonds 
159 PARCEL, piece 


SCENE III 


2 BATE, pine 
4 APPLE-jouN, a shrivelled apple 
9 PEPPERCORN, as being small and 
shrivelled 
BREWER'S HORSE, @3 traditionally 
broken down 
11 SPOIL, ruin 
25 apmirat, chief ship 


40 BALL OF WILDFrRe, firework 

43 Links, torches 

47 SALAMANDER, a creature sup- 
posed to live in fire 

52 DAME PARTLET, traditional name 
for the wife of Chanticleer 

69 DowLas, coarse linen 

go sorters, cloths for sifting meal 


GLOSSARY 


71 HOLLAND, fine lawn 


73 BY-prinxinG, drinks between sailing cas AX realest 
? 


rm from cover (and so using 

mea 7 es ‘ > 

79 DENIER, a coin of trifling value jd POS Sap) eS 

MAKE A YOUNKER OF MZ, treat 
me as a boy 

85 sneax-cup, either (2) one who 
shirks his liquor, or (6) a cup- 
thief 

112 8TEW'D PRUNE, traditional dish 
of prostitutes 


114 MAID MARIAN, a hoydenish 
character in morris dancing 

11§ To, as compared to 

134 OUGHT, owed 

157 EMBOS9’D, swollen 

204 FURNITURE, equipment 


Act Fourth 
8CENE I 
line 
g APROVE, test 69 orrerinc, challenging 
34 DEAR, critical 71 Loop, loophole 
37 CONJUNCTION, joint force g6 parr’p asipE, gave the go-by 
47 MAIN, stake to 


98 ustripGus, goshawks 
BAITED, fluttered 

105 cusses, thigh-pieces 

118 REPRISAL, prize 

126 DRAW, mobilise 


51 cist, boundary 

§6 COMFORT OF RETIREMENT LIVES 
IN THI8, this gives us the 
possibility of secure retreat 

61 HatR, texture, and so, character 


SCENE II 


6 MAKES, amounts to Oo TRADE-FALLEN, out-of-work 


18 sous’p GuRNET, pickled gurnard or, produced by 
12 PRESS, commission to impress 36 prarr, pig-wash 
19 CALIVER, arquebus 41 Gyvus, fetters 


24 ANCIENTS, ensigns 49 BLOWN, swollen 
26 PAINTED CLOTH, painted canvas | 65 Toss, sc. om pikes 
(as cheap substitute for arras) 


SCENE III 
68 cap anp xnee, hats off and 
e bowi . 
PERSONAL, in person 
92 IN THE NECK OF, ‘ on the head of’ 


26 natep, exhausted 
62 suz Is Livery, ask for the 
delivery to him of his lands 


(a legal phrase) 


Kine Henry IV, Part I 


SCENE IV 


iO TOUCH, test 


2§ ueap, band 
17 RATED sintw, valued support 31 mor, more (Eliz. plur.) 


Act Fifth 


SCENE 1 

line 

77 XUB THE ELBOW, i.¢. a8 an 

17 Ons, orbit expression of satisfaction (‘ rub 
24 ENTERTAIN, occupy their bands’) 
29 cHewsT, chough (a chattering | 88 ser or u1s nap, being removed 

bir from the account 
£11 WAIT ON Us, age our ministers 


2 Busxy, bushy 


51 sUFFERANCES, suffering 


57 GRIPE, grasp 123 COLOssus, enormous statue be- 

60 cuit, unfledged bird striding the harbour at Rhodes 

66 wEAD, power 141 scurcHEon, funeral hatchment 
SCENE I! 

62 crraL, recital | 84 prav’s pom, clock-hand 


8CENE Ill 


21 SEMBLABLY, similarly 
30 sHot-Frez, without paying 


31 scorING, (a) entering an account, Turk’ 
(2) slashing 57 ba meat slashed and. 
rol 


SCENE IV 

§ MAXE UP, go to the front 96 ravour, scarf or glove worn ins 
15 BREATHE, ‘ take a breather’ helmet 
25 mypra, the serpent which grew | 105 sass, loss 

two fresh heads for each that | 109 rmBowEL’p, disembowelled (as 


Hercules cut off of a deer, but here with sug- 
49 Tenpra, regard for gestion of embalmment) 
94 SENSIBLE, sensitive te 114 TERMAGANT, furious 
Q5 pra, truly felt sCOT AND LOT, in full 
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INTRODUCTION 


This sequel to Henry IV, Part One was written shortly after its 
predecessor. The first of these plays showed Henry IV menaced by 
the rebellion of those who had helped him to the crown, and tortured 
by concern over the future of his son, Prince Hal; these serious 
elements of the drama were alternated with some of the greatest 
comic scenes Shakespeare ever wrote, those in which Falstaff figures. 
Before that play ended, Prince Hal proved that he was more or less 
through with the sowing of his wild oats and emerged as a brave 
warrior in the contrast with Hotspur. In Henry IV, Part Two the 
Prince’s love of roguish company has more or less been overcome; 
when he appears in taverns now, it is not with the old excitement 
he once found in practical jckes. And although there is the Scroop 
rebellion here to parallel thit of the Percys, we are not made to 
anticipate, as we were in the earlier play, the meeting of two equal 
and youthful and mighty opposites. In this play Henry IV looms 
larger than he did in the earler play, and it is the harassments of his 
conscience (for usurping the throne of Richard II) which become 
the focus of our attention and the prelude to the grand reconciliation 
of the King with his son, the future hero-king, Henry V. 

Because of the nature of the story of this drama, the doings of 
Falstaff here are less involved with those of Prince Hal. Hal seems 
too much worried himself over his father’s judgment of him to be a 
suitable party to the merrymaking of the play. It is in the great scenes 
with his father that we are most fascinated with the Prince. Falstaff, 
therefore, is left more to his own devices and inventions than when 
he saw more of his old young friend. But Shakespeare’s own enthusi- 
asm over his fat knight has suffered no diminution. The tavern 
scenes in which he runs riot are equal to anything in the first play. 
The sketched addlepatedness of Mistress Quickly in Part One is 
here developed into a masterfal portrait of nitwittedness. Even Sheri- 
dan’s Mrs. Malaprop is haidly a match for mine hostess of the 
tavern. And we are glad to find Pistol and Doll Tearsheet added to 
the tavern company. But the incomparably funny scenes in this play 
are a result of Falstaff’s going off to Gloucestershire to press country- 
folk into the army’s service, and his meeting there the rustic Shallow 
and Silence. His elaborately sophisticated patronizing of the two 
country justices, his sponging upon them, his becoming inevitably 


bored with them, his outbursts into self-amused soliloquy there and, 
later, on the battlefield (such as his marvelous one on the virtues of 
sherry )—are among the great scenes in English comedy. If the por- 
trait of Doll Tearsheet is almost distressingly realistic, that of the 
country-fed, sycophantic, fuss-budget Shallow is not less real, only 
hilariously so. 

The ending of the play could hardly be more masterly. By the time 
of his coronation Prince Hal’s transformation must be complete, so 
that he can take upon himself the greatness to be expected of Henry V. | 
In the wonderful scenes with his father, the last wisps of his folly 
have been burnt away. When, after his coronation, Henry shows his 
moral perspective by making his peace with the Lord Chief Justice, 
it becames clear that there can no longer be a place in his life for 
Falstaff. It becomes necessary for him to separate himself permanently 
from the old rogue, as he has already been doing by degrees through- 
out the play. If his rejection of Falstaff is no less than what our 
intelligence tells us we must expect of a just king, our heart does 
not agree. There is real pathos in Falstaff’s, “Master Shallow, I owe 
you a thousand pound,” however scholars may have disputed such a 
reaction as Shakespeare’s intention. It is absurd to deny our supreme 
master of the theater that wonderful stroke of evoking a touch of pity 
for the old monster before he is finally withdrawn from our view. 
(The Falstaff of The Merry Wives of Windsor seems to be a totally 
different man who happens to have the same name. ) 

I wish to point out some notable things in the Living Shakespeare 
performance: Charles West’s rendition of the role of Westmoreland 
(which throughout seems to me to be peculiarly excellent); Sir 
Donald Wolfit’s brilliant enunciation of Falstaff’s soliloquy on sherry ; 
Ernest Milton’s highly effective projection of a feeble and dying 
king; Richard Gale’s sincerity in the great scene of apology to his 
father; Messrs. Milton and Gale’s achieving most moving impersona- 
tions in their scenes together: and Henry’s Oscar’s convincing por- 
trait of the rustic Shallow. 
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CAST iOF CH AIAG] 2 Res 


Kine Henry the Fourth. 

Henry, PRINCE OF WALES, 
afterwards King Henry V, 

Joun or LANCASTER, his sons. 

HuMpurey or GLOUCESTER, 

THOMAS OF CLARENCE, 

EArt or WARWICK. 

Ear oF WESTMORELAND. 

Harcourt. 

Lorp CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 
Kino’s BENCH. 

Ear or NORTHUMBERLAND. 

ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

Lorp Mowsray. 

Lorp HastINGs. 

Lorp BARDOLPH. 

TRAVERS. 


Morton. 

Sir JOHN COLEVILE. 
Sir JOHN FA.starFrF. 
His Page. 

Porns. 

BARDOLPH.: 

PISTOL. 


PETo, 


SHALLOW, a Country Justice. 
Davy, servant to Shallow. 
Porter. 


Lapy NoRTHUMBERLAND. 

Lapy PERcy. 

MIstRESs QUICKLY, hostess of a tavern in 
Eastcheap. 

DoLit TEARSHEET. 


Scene: England. 


ACT ONE 


Knocking. Enter Lord Bardolph 


L. Bar. Who keeps the gate here, ho? Where is the Earl of 
Northumberland? 
Por. What shall I say you are? 
L. Bar. Tell thou the earl 
That the Lord Bardolph doth attend him here. 
Por. His lordship is walk’d forth into the orchard; 
Please it your honour, knock but at the gate, 
And he himself will answer. 


L. Bar. Here comes the earl. 
Exit Porter 


Nor. 


Enter Northumberland 


What news, Lord Bardolph? 


L. Bar. As good as heart can wish: 


Nor. 


The king is almost wounded to the death: 
And, in the fortune of my lord your son, 


Prince Harry slain outright. 
‘How is this deriv’d? | 


Saw you the field? Came you from Shrewsbury? 


L. Bar.I spake with one, my lord, that came from thence. 


Nor. 


Here comes my servant Travers, whom I sent 
On Tuesday last to listen after news. 


KING 


Tra. 


Nor. 


L. Bar. 


Nor. 
Mor. 


Nor. 


Mor. 


Nor. 


Mor. 


Nor. 


Henry IV, Part II 


Now Travers, what good tidings comes from you? 


My lord, Sir Johr Umfrevile turn’d me back 
With joyful tidings; and, being better hors’d, 
Out-rode me. After him, came spurring hard 
A gentleman, almost forspent with speed, 


That stopp’d by ne, to breathe his bloodied horse. 


He ask’d the wayto Chester, and of him 

I did demand whit news from Shrewsbury : 
He told me that rebellion had ill luck, 

And that young Harry Percy’s spur was cold. 
Ha? Again: 

Said he young Harry Percy’s spur was cold? 
That rebellion had met ill luck? 

My lord, I’ tell you what, 

If my young lordyour son have not the day, 
Upon mine honour, for a silken point 

I’ll give my barony. Never talk of it. 

Look, here comesmore news. 


Enter Morton 


Say, Morton, dids thou come from Shrewsbury? 
I ran from Shrewibury, my noble lord, 

Where hateful death put on his ugliest mask 

To fright our party. 

How doth my sor, and brother? 

Thou tremblest; and the whiteness in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Douglas is living,and your brother, yet: 

But for my lord, your son,— 

Why, he is dead. 

See what a ready tongue suspicion hath! 

Yet, for all this, sry not that Percy’s dead. 

I see a strange corfession in thine eye: 

Thou shak’st thy head, and hold’st it fear, or sin, 
To speak a truth. 

I am sorry, I should force you to believe 

That which I would to God I had not seen. 

But these mine eyes saw him in bloody state, 


Rend’ring faint quittance, wearied, and outbreath’d, 
To Harry Monmouth, whose swift wrath beat down 


The never-daunted Percy to the earth. 

Then was that noble Worcester 

Too soon ta’en prisoner. The sum of all, 

Is, that the king hath won, and hath sent out 

A speedy power to encounter you, my lord, 
Under the conduct of young Lancaster, 

And Westmoreland. This is the news at full. 

For this I shall have time enough to mourn. 

In poison, there is physic: and these news, 
Having been well, that would have made me sick, 
Being sick, have, in some measure, made me well. 
Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
The ragged’st hour, that time and spite dare bring 
To frown upon th enrag’d Northumberland! 
Let heaven kiss ea:th: now let not Nature’s hand 
Keep the wild flocd confin’d: let order die, 

And let this world no longer be a stage 

To feed contention in a ling’ring act: 


ACT ONE 


Fal. 


roma 


Fal. 


oad 


Fal. 


on 


Fal. 


GJ. 


Fal. 


Cur: 


Fal. 


C.J. 


Fal. 


C.J. 


Fal. 


ck 


Fal. 


Gh 


But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead! 
Go in with me, and counsel every man 
The aptest way for safety, and revenge. 
Exeunt 


A new rebellion has broken out in the north, headed by 
the Archbishop of York. In London, the lord chief justice 
meets Sir John Falstaff, a dissolute friend of the young 
Prince of Wales. 


Sir John Falstaff, a word with you. 

Oh, my good lord, God give your lordship good time of 
day. I am glad to see your lordship abroad; I heard say 
your lordship was sick. I hope your lordship goes abroad 
by advice. Your lordship, though not clean past your 
youth, hath yet some smack of age in you, some relish of 
the saltness of time, and I most humbly beseech your 
lordship to have a reverend care of your health. 

Sir John, I sent for you before your expedition to 
Shrewsbury. 

If it please your lordship, I hear his majesty is return’d 
with some discomfort from Wales. 

I talk not of his majesty; you would not come when I 
sent for you. 

And I hear, moreover, his highness is fall’n into this 
same whoreson apoplexy. 

Well, God mend him! I pray, let me speak with you. I 
sent for you, when there were matters against you for 
your life, to come speak with me. 

As I was then advised by my learned counsel, in the laws 
of this land-service, I did not come. 

Well, the truth is, Sir John, you live in great infamy. 
He that buckles him in my belt cannot live in less. 
Your means is very slender, and your waste great. 

I would it were otherwise: I would my means were greater 
and my waist slenderer. 

You have misled the youthful prince. 

The young prince hath misled me. I am the fellow with 
the great belly, and he is my dog. You that are old 
consider not the capacities of us that are young. 

Do you set down your name in the scroll of youth, that 
are written down old with all the characters of age? 
Have you not a moist eye, a white beard, a decreasing leg, 
an increasing belly? Your wind short, your chin double, 
your wit single, and every part about you blasted with 
antiquity, and will you yet call yourself young? Fie, fie, 
Sir John! 

My lord, I was born about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
with a white head, and something of a round belly. For 
my voice, I have lost it with holla-ing, and singing of 
anthems. To approve my youth further, I will not: the 
truth is, I am only old in judgement and understanding. 
Well, God send the prince a better companion. 

God send the companion a better prince: I cannot rid my 
hands of him. 

Well, the king hath sever’d you and Prince Harry; I hear 


Fal. 


Nor. 


L.N. 


Nor. 


EPs 


Nor. 


LN: 


L. P. 


Nor. 


ACT ONE, TWO 


you are going with Lord John of Lancaster, against the 
Archbishop and the Earl of Northumberland. 
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more separate age and covetousnss than he can part young 
limbs and lechery. Boy! 


Yes, I thank your pretty sweet wit for it. Boy. Sir? 

Well, be honest, be honest, and God bless your expedition! Fal. What money in my purse? 

Will your lordship lend me a thousand pound to furnish Boy. Seven groats and twopence, sir. 

me forth? Fal. I can get no remedy against this consumption of the 
Not a penny, not a penny: you are too impatient to bear purse; borrowing only lingers, and lingers it out, but the 
crosses. Fare you well. Commend me to my cousin disease is incurable. A good wit will make use of anything; 
Westmoreland. I will turn diseases into a commodity. 

Exit 
If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle. A man can no Exeunt 
ACT TWO 

The Earl of Northumberland is undecided whether or But many thousand reasons hold me back. 

not to join the rebels. He consults with his wife and his I will resolve for Scotland: there am I, 

son’s widow, Lady Percy. Till time and vantage crave my company. 

Exeunt 

I prithee, loving wife, and gentle daughter, 

Give even way unto my rough affairs: Nar. At the Boar’s Head Tavern the Prince of Wales and 
Put not you on the visage of the times, Poins have disguised themselves as wine drawers. Falstaff 
And be like them to Percy troublesome. is carousing with Doll Tearsheet, a lady of the town, and 
I have given over, I will speak no more, his companions, when Pistol arrives. 

Do what you will; your wisdom be your guide. 

Alas, sweet wife, my honour is at pawn, Enter Drawer 

And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. 

O yet, for God’s sake, go not to these wars; Dra. Sir, Ancient Pistol’s below, and would speak with you. 
The time was, Father, when you broke your word, M.Q. I’ll no swaggerers. You may leave. There come no swag- 
When you were more endear’d to it than now, gerers here. 
When your own Percy, when my heart’s dear Harry, 

Threw many a northward look, to see his father Enter Pistol and Bardolph 

Bring up his powers: but he did long in vain. 

Who then persuaded you to stay at home? Pis, Then to you, Mistress Dorothy, I will charge you. 
There were two honours lost, yours, and your son’s. Doll. Charge me? I scorn you, scurvy companion, what? you 
Never, O never do his ghost the wrong, poor, base, rascally, cheating, lack-linen mate: away, you 
To hold your honour more precise and nice mouldy rogue, away, I am meat for your master. 

With others, than with him. Let them alone: Fal. No more, Pistol; I would not have you go off here; dis- 
The marshal and the archbishop are strong. charge yourself of our company, Pistol. 

Had my sweet Harry had but half their numbers, Pis. Sir John! 

Today might I, hanging on Hotspur’s neck, Fal. Pistol, I would be quiet. 

Have talk’d of Monmouth’s grave. Pis. Sweet knight, I kiss thy neaf: what? we have seen the 
Beshrew your heart, seven stars. 

Fair daughter, you do draw my spirits from me. Doll. For God’s sake, thrust him down stairs; I cannot endure 
O, fly to Scotland, such a fustian rascal. 

Till that the nobles and the armed commons, Bar. Get you down stairs. 

Have of their puissance made a little taste. Pis. What? shall we have incision? shall we embrue? 

If they get ground, and vantage of the king, Then Death rock me asleep; come, Atropos, I say. 

Then join you with them, like a rib of steel, (draws sword ) 
To make strength stronger. But, for all our loves, Fal. Give me my rapier, boy. 

First let them try themselves. Doll. I prithee, Jack, I prithee, do not draw. 

Come, come, go in with me: ’tis with my mind Fal. Get thee down stairs. 

As with the tide, swell’d up unto his height, Drawing, and driving Pistol out 
That makes a still stand, running neither way. M. Q. Here’s a goodly tumult: put up your naked weapons, put 


Fain would I go to meet the archbishop, 


up your naked weapons. 


Kin 
Fal. 
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A rascal bragging slave! the rogue fled from me like 
quicksilver. 


Doll. I’ faith and thou follow’dst him like a church. Thou whore- 


Fal. 


Boy. 
Fal. 
Doll. 
Fal. 


son little tidy Bartholomew boar-pig, when wilt thou 
leave fighting o days and foining o’ nights, and begin to 
patch thine olc body for heaven? 

Peace, good Ddl! do not speak like a death’s head, do 
not bid me remember mine end. 

The music is come, sir. 

Oh, let them play. Play, sirs. Sit on my knee, Doll. 
Sirrah, what humour’s the prince of? 

Oh, a good shallow young fellow: he would have made 
a good pantler, he would have chipp’d bread well. 


Doll. They say Poins has a good wit. 


Fal. 


He a good wit? hang him, baboon! his wit is as thick as 
Tewkesbury mustard: there’s no more conceit in him 
than is in a malet. 


Doll. Why doth the prince love him so, then? 


Fal. 


Doll. 
Fal. 
Doll. 
Fal. 
Pri. 
Poi. 
Fal. 
Pri. 
Fal. 
Pri. 
Fal. 
Pri. 
Fal. 
Pri. 
Fal. 
Pri. 


Fal. 


Because their legs are both of a bigness: and he plays at 
quoits well, and eats conger and fennel, and drinks off 
candle ends fo: flap-dragons, and rides the wild-mare 
with the boys, ind jumps upon join’d-stools, and swears 
with a good grice, and wears his boot very smooth, like 
unto the sign of the leg, and he breeds no bate with telling 
of discreet stores: and such other gambol faculties he 
hath, that show a weak mind, and an able body, for the 
which the prince admits him; for the prince himself is 
such another: the weight of an hair will turn the scales 
between their hzber-de-pois. Kiss me, Doll. 

By my troth, I kiss thee with a most constant heart. 

Iam old, I am old. 

I love thee beter, than I love e’er a scurvy young boy 
of them all. 

Some sack, Francis. 


} Anon, anon, sir. 


Coming forward 
Ha? a bastard son of the king’s? And art not thou Poins 
his brother? 
Why, thou globe of sinful continents, what a life dost 
thou lead? 
A better than thou: I am a gentleman, thou art a drawer. 
Very true, sir: and I come to draw you out by the ears. 
Thou whoreson mad compound of majesty, by this light 
flesh and corrupt blood, thou art welcome. 
You whoreson andle-mine you, how vilely did you speak 
of me even now, before this honest, virtuous, civil gentle- 
woman ? 
Didst thou hear me? 
Yes: and you krew me, as you did when you ran away by 
Gadshill; you kaew I was at your back, and spoke it on 
purpose, to try my patience. 
No, no, no: na so: I did not think thou wast within 
hearing. 
I shall drive you then to confess the wilful abuse, and 
then I know how to handle you. 
No abuse, Hal, 0n mine honour, no abuse. 


ACT TWO 


Poi. 
Fal. 


M.Q. 


Pri. 
Pet. 


Pri. 


Fal. 


Fal. 


Doll. 


Fal. 


No abuse? 

No abuse, Ned, in the world: honest Ned, none. I dis- 
prais’d him before the wicked, that the wicked might not 
fall in love with him: in which doing, I have done the 
part of a careful friend, and a true subject, and thy father 
is to give me thanks, for it. No abuse, Hal: none, Ned, 
none; no, faith, boys, none. 


Peto knocks at the door 


Who knocks so loud at the door? Look to the door there, 
Francis. 


Enter Peto 


Peto, how now? what news? 

The king, your father, is at Westminster, 

And there are twenty weak and wearied posts 

Come from the north: and as I came along, 

I met and overtook a dozen captains, 

Bare-headed, sweating, knocking at the taverns, 

And asking every one for Sir John Falstaff. 

By heaven, Poins, I feel me much to blame, 

So idly to profane the precious time, 

When tempest of commotion, like the south, 

Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt, 

And drop upon our bare unarmed heads. 

Give me my sword, and cloak: Falstaff, good night. 
Exeunt the Prince, Poins, Peto, and Bardolph 

Now comes in the sweetest morsel of the night, and we 

must hence, and leave it unpick’d. More knocking at 

the door? 


Re-enter Bardolph 


How now? what is the matter? 

You must away to court, sir, presently, 

A dozen captains stay at door for you. 

Pay the musicians, sirrah. Farewell, hostess, farewell, Doll. 
You see, my good wenches, how men of merit are sought 
after: the undeserver may sleep, when the man of action 
is call’d upon. Farewell, good wenches: if I be not sent 
away post, I will see you again ere I go. 

I cannot speak: if my heart be not ready to burst,—well, 
sweet Jack, have a care of thyself. 


Farewell, farewell. 
Exeunt Falstaff and Bardolph 


. Well, fare thee well: I have known thee these twenty-nine 


years, come peascod-time: but an honester, and truer- 
hearted man,—well, fare thee well. 

Farewell! 

(within) Mistress Tearsheet! 


. What ’s the matter? 


(within) Bid Mistress Tearsheet come to my master. 


. Oh, run, Doll, run: run, good Doll. 


Exeunt 


Nar. 


King. 


ACT 


At the Palace of Westminster, the king, worried at the 
news of further conspiracy and rebellion, cannot sleep. 


Enter the King in his nightgown, with a Page 


Go, call the Earls of Surrey and of Warwick; 

But ere they come, bid them o’er read these letters, 
And well consider of them: make good speed. 

Exit Page 

How many thousand of my poorest subjects 

Are at this hour asleep? O Sleep, O gentle Sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness? 

Why rather, Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great? 
Under the canopies of costly state, 

And lull’d with sounds of sweetest melody? 

O thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile, 

In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingly couch 

A watch-case, or a common ’larum-bell ? 

Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf’ning clamours in the slipp’ry clouds, 
That with the hurly, death itself awakes? 

Canst thou, O partial Sleep, give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude, 

And in the calmest, and most stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king? Then happy low, lie down; 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 


Enter Warwick and Surrey 


Many good morrows to your majesty. 

Is it good morrow, Warwick? 

’Tis one o’ clock, and past. 

Why then good morrow to you all, my lords: 
Have you read o’er the letters that I sent you? 


. We have, my liege. 


They say the bishop and Northumberland 
Are fifty thousand strong. 


. It cannot be, my lord: 


Rumour doth double, like the voice, and echo, 
The numbers of the fear’d. Please it your grace 
To go to bed; upon my soul, my lord, 

The powers that you already have sent forth 
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THREE 


King. 


Shal. 


Fal. 


Shal. 
Bar. 


Fal. 
Shal. 
Fal. 
Shal. 
Fal. 
Shal. 


Fal. 


Shal. 


Fal. 
Shal. 


Shall bring this prize in very easily. 
To comfort you the more, I have receiv’d 
A certain instance that Glendower is dead. 
Your majesty hath been this fortnight ill, 
And these unseason’d hours perforce must add 
Unto your sickness. 
I will take your counsel ; 
And were these inward wars once out of hand, 
We would, dear lords, unto the Holy Land. 
Exeunt 


Falstaff is commissioned to raise troops for the king. He 
is received by Shallow, a country Justice of the Peace. 


Look, here comes good Sir John. Give me your good hand, 
give me your worship’s good hand: by my troth, you 
look well, and bear your years very well. Welcome, good 
Sit John. 

Oh, I am glad to see you well, good Master Robert 
Shallow. Come, sir, which men shall I have? 

Four of which you please. 

(to Fal.) Sir, a word with you: I have three pound to free 
Mouldy and Bullcalf. 

(to Bard.) Go to; well. 

Come, Sir John, which four will you have? 

Do you choose for me. 

Marry then, Mouldy, Bullcalf, Feeble, and Shadow. 
Mouldy and Bullcalf: for you, Mouldy, stay at home till 
you are past service: and for your part, Bullcalf, grow 
till you come unto it: I will none of you. 

Sir John, Sir John, do not yourself wrong, they are your 
likeliest men, and I would have you serv’d with the best. 
Will you tell me, Master Shallow, how to choose a man? 
Care I for the limb, the thewes, the stature, bulk, and big 
assemblance of a man? Give me the spirit, Master Shal- 
low. Now, where’s Wart? you see what a ragged appear- 
ance it is: he shall charge you and discharge you with the 
motion of a pewterer’s hammer, come off and on swifter 
than he that gibbets on the brewer’s bucket. And this same 
half-fac’d fellow, Shadow, give me this man: he presents 
no mark to the enemy, the foeman may with as great aim 
level at the edge of a penknife: and for a retreat, how 
swiftly will this Feeble, the woman’s tailor, run off. Oh, 
give me the spare men, and spare me the great ones. These 
fellows will do well, Master Shallow. Fare you well, 
gentlemen; I thank you; I must a dozen mile tonight. 
Bardolph, give the soldiers coats. 

Sir John, the Lord bless you, God prosper your affairs, 
God send us peace. As you return, visit my house. Let 
our old acquaintance be renewed: peradventure I will with 
you to the court. 

Oh, ’fore God I would you would, Master Shallow. 

Go to; I have spoke at a word. God keep you. Exit 
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Fal. 


Lan. 


Wes. 


Lan. 


Fare you well, gentle gentlemen. As I return, I will fetch 
off these justices; I do see the bottom of Justice Shallow. 
Lord, Lord, how subject we old men are to this vice of 
lying! This same starved justice hath done nothing but 
prate to me of tke wildness of his youth, and the feats he 
hath done about Turnbull Street, and every third word 
a lie, duer paid to the hearer than the Turk’s tribute. I 
do remember him at Clement’s Inn, like a man made after 
dinner of a chees2-paring; when he was naked, he was, for 
all the world, like a forked radish, with a head fantastically 
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carved upon it with a knife. He was the very Genius of 
Famine, yet lecherous as a monkey, and the whores called 
him mandrake. And now is this Vice’s dagger become a 
squire, and talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt, as if he 
had been sworn brother to him. Well, I will be acquainted 
with him, if I return, and it shall go hard, but I will make 
him a philosopher’s two stones to me. If the young dace 
be a bait for the old pike, I see no reason in the law of 
nature but I may snap at him. Let time shape, and there 
is an end. Exit 


ACT FOUR 


The rebel army, led by the Archbishop of York, Lord 
Mowbray, and Lord Hastings, is camped opposite the 
king’s forces under Prince John and the Earl of West- 
moreland. 


. What is this forest call’d? 


’Tis Gaultree Forest, an ’t shall please your grace. 
What well-appomted leader fronts us here? 


Enter Westmoreland 


. I think it is my Lord of Westmoreland. 


Health and fair greeting from our general, 
The prince, Lord John and Duke of Lancaster. 


. Say on, my Lord of Westmoreland, in peace: 


What doth concern your coming? 

Here come I fron our princely general 

To know your griefs; to tell you, from his grace, 
That he will give you audience: and wherein 

It shall appear that your demands are just, 

You shall enjoy them, every thing set off 

That might so mach as think you enemies. 

Then take, my Lerd of Westmoreland, this schedule, 
For this contains our general grievances. 

The prince is here at hand: pleaseth your lordship 
To meet his grace just distance tween our armies? 


. Your grace of York, in God’s name, then, set forward. 


Before, and greet his grace; my lord, we come. 


Enter Prince John of Lancaster, Officers, 
and others with them 


You are well encounter’d here, my cousin Mowbray; 
Good day to you, gentle lord archbishop; 

And so to you, Lord Hastings, and to all. 

Pleaseth your grace to answer them directly, 

How far forth you do like their articles. 

I like them all, and do allow them well; 

And swear here, by the honour of my blood, 

My father’s purposes have been mistook, 

And some about him have too lavishly 


Mow. 
Wes. 
Arch. 
Lan. 


Wrested his meaning and authority. 

My lord, these griefs shall be with speed redress’d: 

Upon my soul, they shall. If this: may please you, 

Discharge your powers unto their several counties, 

As we will ours: and here, between the armies, 

Let ’s drink together friendly and embrace, 

That all their eyes may bear those tokens home 

Of our restored love and amity. 

I take your princely word for these redresses. 

I give it you, and will maintain my word: 

And thereupon I drink unto your grace. 

Go, captain, and deliver to the army 

This news of peace: let them have pay, and part: 

I know, it will well please them. Hie thee, captain. 
Exit Officer 

To you, my noble Lord of Westmoreland. 


. I pledge your grace; and if you knew what pains 


I have bestow’d to breed this present peace, 
You would drink freely: but my love to ye, 
Shall show itself more openly hereafter. 
I do not doubt you. 
Cheers 

The word of peace is render’d: hark, how they shout! 
My lord, our army is dispers’d already: 
Like youthful steers, unyok’d, they took their course 
East, west, north, south; or, like a school broke up, 
Each hurries towards his home and sporting-place. 
Good tidings, my Lord Hastings, for the which 
I do arrest thee, traitor, of high treason: 
And you, lord archbishop, and you, Lord Mowbray, my 

lord, 
Of capital treason I attach you both. 
Is this proceeding just and honourable? 
Is your assembly so? 
Will you thus break your faith? 
I pawn’d thee none: 
I promis’d you redress of these same grievances . 
Whereof you did complain; which, by mine honour, 
I will perform, with a most Christian care. 
But for you, rebels, look to taste the due 
Meet for rebellion, and such acts as yours. 
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Fal. 


Col. 
Fal. 


Col. 
Fal. 


Col. 


Fal. 


Lan. 


Fal. 
Lan. 


Fal. 


Lan. 


Fal. 


Lan. 


ACT FOUR 


Most shallowly did you these arms commence, 
Fondly brought here, and foolishly sent hence. 
Strike up our drums, pursue the scatter’d stray: 
God, and not we, have safely fought today. 
Some guard these traitors to the block of death, 


Treason’s true bed, and yielder up of breath. 
Exeunt 


Falstaff, taking advantage of the rebels’ defeat, seizes 
a prisoner. 


Enter Falstaff and Colevile, meeting 


What ’s your name, sir? of what condition are you? and 
of what place, I pray? 

I am a knight, sir, and my name is Colevile of the Dale. 
Well then, Colevile is your name, a knight is your degree, 
and your place, the Dale. Colevile shall still be your name, 
a traitor your degree, and the dungeon your place, a place 
deep enough: so shall you be still Colevile of the Dale. 
Are you not Sir John Falstaff? 

As good a man as he, sit, whoever I am. Do ye yield, sir, 
or shall I sweat for you? 

I think you are Sir John Falstaff, and in that thought yield 
me. 

I have a whole school of tongues in this belly of mine, 
and not a tongue of them all speaks any other word but 
my name; so I had but a belly of any indifferency, I were 
simply the most active fellow in Europe: but my womb, 
my womb, my womb undoes me. Here comes our general. 


Enter Prince John of Lancaster, W estmoreland, 
Blunt, and others 


The heat is past, follow no farther now: 
Call in the powers, good cousin Westmoreland. 
Exit Westmoreland 
Now Falstaff! 
Here, my lord. 
Where have you been all this while? 
When every thing is ended, then you do come. 
These tardy tricks of yours will, on my life, 
One time or other break some gallows’ back. 
I would be sorry, my lord, but it should be thus: I have 
speeded hither with the very extremest inch of possi- 
bility. I have founder’d nine score and odd posts: and 
here, travel-tainted as I am, have, in pure and immacu- 
late valour, ta’en Sit John Colevile of the Dale, a most 
furious knight, and valorous enemy. 
It was more of his courtesy, than your deserving. 
I know not: here he is, and here I yield him. 
Send Colevile with his confederates 
To York, to present execution. 
Blunt, lead him hence, and see you guard him sure. 
Exeunt Blunt and others with Colevile 
And now dispatch we toward the court, my lords; 
I hear the king my father is sore sick. 
Our news shall go before us to his majesty, 
Which, cousin, you shall bear, to comfort him, 
And we with sober speed will follow you. 


Fal. 


Nar. 


King. 


War. 


King. 


Glo. 


King. 


Glo. 


King. 


Glo. 
Cla. 


King. 


Cla. 
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Fare you well, Falstaff: I, in my condition, 
Shall better speak of you than you deserve. 

Exeunt all except Falstaff 
I would you had but the wit: ’twere better than your 
dukedom. Good faith, this same young sober-blooded boy 
doth not love me; nor a man cannot make him laugh: 
but that’s no marvel, he drinks no wine. There’s never 
none of these demure boys come to any proof, for thin 
drink doth so over-cool their blood, and making many 
fish-meals, that they fall into a kind of male green-sickness ; 
and then, when they marry, they get wenches. They are 
generally fools and cowards, which some of us should be 
too, but for inflammation. A good sherris-sack hath a 
twofold operation in it. It ascends me into the brain, 
dries me there all the foolish and dull and crudy vapours 
which environ it, makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, 
full of nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes, which de- 
livered o’er to the voice becomes excellent wit. The second 
property of your excellent sherris is the warming of the 
blood; which, before cold and settled, left the liver white 
and pale. But the sherris warms it, and makes it course 
from the inwards to the parts extreme; it illumineth the 
face, which, as a beacon, gives warning to all the rest 
of this little kingdom, man, to arm; and this valour comes 
of sherris. Hereof comes it that Prince Harry is valiant. 
If I had a thousand sons, the first human principle I would 
teach them should be to forswear thin potations and to 


addict themselves to sack. 
Exit 


The king, accompanied by his two youngest sons, Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester and Thomas, Duke of Clarence, 
awaits news of the rebellion. 


Now, lords, if God doth give successful end 

To this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 

We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 

And draw no swords but what are sanctifi’d. 
Our navy is address’d, our power collected, 

Our substitutes in absence well invested, 

And every thing lies level to our wish; 

Only we want a little personal strength: 

And pause us, till these rebels, now afoot, 

Come underneath the yoke of government. 

Both which we doubt not but your majesty 

Shall soon enjoy. 

Humphrey, my son of Gloucester, 

Where is the prince your brother? 

I think he ’s gone to hunt, my lord, at Windsor. 
And how accompanied ? 

I do not know, my lord. 

Is not his brother, Thomas of Clarence, with him? 
No, my good lord, he is in presence here. 

What would my lord and father? 

Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of Clarence. 
How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother? 
He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him. 

Why art thou not at Windsor with him, Thomas? 
He is not there today; he dines in London. 


— 
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King. And how accompanied? Canst thou tell me that? 
Cla. With Poins, andother his continual followers. 
King. Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds: 
And he, the noble image of my youth, 
Is overspread with them: therefore my grief 
Stretches itself beyond the hour of death. 
War. My gracious lorc, 
The prince will, in the perfectness of time, 
Cast off his followers: and their memory 
Shall as a pattern or a measure live, 
By which his grace must mete the lives of others, 
Turning past evils to advantages. 
King. ’Tis seldom, when the bee doth leave her comb 
In the dead carrion. 
Enter Westmoreland 
Who’s here? Westmoreland? 
Wes. Health to my sovereign, and new happiness 
Added to that that I am to deliyer! 
Prince John, your son doth kiss your grace’s hand: 
Mowbray, the Bshop Scroop, Hastings, and all, King. 
Are brought to the correction of your law. 
King. I should rejoice ow at this happy news, 
And now my sigat fails, and my brain is giddy. 
Oh me! come near me, now I am much ill. Cla. 
Glo. Comfort, your majesty! War. 
Cla. Omy royal fathe! King. 
King. I pray you take me up, and bear me hence Cla. 
Into some other chamber: softly, pray. 
Let there be no noise made, my gentle friends, King. 
Unless some dul and favourable hand 
Will whisper music to my weary spirit. War. 
War. Call for the music in the other room. Glo. 
King. Set me the crows upon my pillow here. King. 
War. Here comes the Prince of Wales. War. 
King. 
Enter the Prince 
Pri. How doth the king? 
Glo. Exceeding ill. 
Pri. Heard he the good news yet? 
Tell it him. 
Glo. He alter’d much upon the hearing it. 
Pri. If he be sick with joy, he ’1l recover without physic. 
War. Not so much noise, my lords; sweet prince, speak low; 
The king your father is dispos’d to sleep. 
Cla. Let us withdraw into the other room. Pri. 
War. Will ’t please your grace to go along with us? King. 
Pri. No, I will sit and watch here by the king. 
Exeunt all except the Prince 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being so troublesome a bedfellow? 
O polish’d pertu:bation! golden care! Pri. 


That keep’st the ports of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night: sleep with it now, 
Yet not so soundand half so deeply sweet 

As he whose brow (with homely biggen bound) 
Snotes out the witch of night. O majesty! 
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When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That scald’st with safety. By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather which stirs not: 
Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 
Perforce must move. My gracious lord! my father! 
This sleep is sound indeed : this is a sleep, 
That from this golden rigol hath divorc’d 
So many English kings. Thy due from me 
Is tears, and heavy sorrows of the blood, 
Which nature, love, and filial tenderness, 
Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteously. 
My due from thee is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itself to me. Here on my brow it sits, 
Which God shall guard: and put the world’s whole 

strength 
Into one giant arm, it shall not force 
This lineal honour from me. This, from thee, 
Will I to mine leave, as ’tis left to me. 

Exit 


(waking) Warwick! Gloucester! Clarence! 
Re-enter Warwick, Gloucester, Clarence, and the rest’ 


Doth the king call? 

What would your majesty? how fares your grace? 
Why did you leave me here alone, my lords? 

We left the prince my brother here, my liege, 
Who undertook to sit and watch by you. 

The Prince of Wales? where is he? let me see him: 
He is not here. 

This door is open, he is gone this way. 

He came not through the chamber where we stay’d. 
Where is the crown? who took it from my pillow? 
When we withdrew, my liege, we left it here. 

The prince hath ta’en it hence: go seek him out. 

Is he so hasty that he doth suppose 

My sleep my death? 

Find him, my Lord of Warwick, chide him hither. 
But wherefore did he take away the crown? 


Re-enter the Prince 


Lo, where he comes. Come hither to me, Harry. 
Depart the chamber; leave us here alone. 
Exeunt Warwick and the rest 
I never thought to hear you speak again. 
Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought: 
I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with mine honours 
Before thy hour be ripe? O foolish youth! 
O pardon me, my liege, but for my tears, 
The moist impediments unto my speech, 
I had forestall’d this dear, and deep rebuke, 
Ere you, with grief, had spoke and I had heard 
The course of it so far. There is your crown, 
And He that wears the crown immortally, 
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King. 


Shal. 


Fal. 


Pis. 
Fal. 


Pis. 
Fal. 


Bar. 


ACT FOUR, FIVE 


Long guard it yours. . 
God witness with me, when I here came in, 


And found no course of breath within your majesty, 
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That strength of speech is utterly denied me. 
How I came by the crown, O God forgive: 
And grant it may, with thee, in true peace live! 


How cold it struck my heart. If I do feign, Pri. My gracious liege: 
O let me, in my present wilderness, die, You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me, 
And never live to show th’ incredulous world Then plain and right must my possession be; 
The noble change that I have purposed! Which I, with more than with a common pain, 
Come hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed, ’Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain. 
And hear, I think, the very latest counsel King. Where is my Lord of Warwick? 
That ever I shall breathe. God knows, my son, Pri. My Lord of Warwick! 
By what by-paths and indirect crook’d ways 
I met this crown, and I myself know well Re-enter Warwick, and others 
How troublesome it sat upon my head. 
To thee, it shall descend with better quiet, War. My liege. 
Better opinion, better confirmation. King. Doth any name particular belong 
Yet, though thou stand’st more sure than I could do, Unto the lodging where I first did swound? 
Thou art not firm enough, since griefs are green: War. ’Tis call’d Jerusalem, my noble lord. 
And all my friends, which thou must make thy friends, King. Laud be to God! even there my life must end. 
Have but their stings and teeth newly ta’en out. It hath been prophesi’d to me many years, 
Therefore, my Harry, I should not die but in Jerusalem, 
Be it thy course to busy giddy minds Which vainly I suppos’d the Holy Land. 
With foreign quarrels, that action, hence borne out, But bear me to that chamber, there I’ll lie: 
May waste the memory of the former days. In that Jerusalem, shall this Harry die. 
More would I, but my lungs are wasted so Exeunt 
ACT FLY E 
In Gloucestershire, Falstaff and Bardolph are drinking Pis. What? I do bring good news. 
merrily with Justice Shallow. Fal. Master Shallow, my Lord Shallow, be what thou wilt, 
I am fortune’s steward. Get on thy boots, we ’Il ride all 
One knocks at the door night. O sweet Pistol: away, Bardolph: come, Pistol, utter 
more to me: and withal devise something to do thyself 
Look, who’s at door there, ho: who knocks? good. Boot, boot, Master Shallow; I know the young 
king is sick for me. Let us take any man’s horses: the laws 
Enter Davy of England are at my commandment. Blessed are they that 
have been my friends: and woe unto my lord chief 
If it please your worship, there ’s one Pistol come from justice! 
the court with news. 
From the court? Oh, let him come in. Nar. It is the day Prince Hal is crowned King Henry V. Fal- 
staff waits with Shallow, Pistol and Bardolph to intercept 
Enter Pistol him on his way from Westminster Abbey. 
How now, Pistol? Fal. Stand here by me, Master Robert Shallow, I will make 
Sir John, thy tender lambkin now is king. the king do you grace. I will leer upon him as he comes 
Harry the Fifth’s the man; I speak the truth. by: and do but mark the countenance that he will give me. 
What, is the old king dead? Pis. God bless thy lungs, good knight. 
As nail in door. The things I speak are just. Fal. Come here, Pistol, stand behind me. Oh, Master Shallow, 
Away, Bardolph! saddle my horse; Master Robert Shallow, if I had had time to have made new liveries, I would have 
choose what office thou wilt in the land, ’tis thine. Pistol, bestowed the thousand pound I borrowed of you. But 
I will double-charge thee with dignities. ’tis no matter, this poor show doth better, this doth infer 
O joyful day: the zeal I had to see him. 
Shal. It doth so. 


I would not take a knighthood for my fortune. 
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Fal. It shows my earrestness of affection,— Fal. 
Shal. It doth so. Shal. 
Fal. My devotion,— 

Pis. It doth, it doth, it doth. Fal. 


Trumpets heard, and a great shout 


There roared the sea, and trumpet-clangor sounds. 


The King and his train, with the Lord Chief Justice, come 


from the Abbey 


God save thy grace, King Hal, my royal Hal! 

The Heavens thee guard, and keep, most royal imp of 
fame. 

God save thee, ny sweet boy! 


. My lord chief justice, speak to that vain man. 


Have you your wits? Know you what ’tis you speak? 
My king, my Jove; I speak to thee, my heart! 


. I know thee not old man: fall to thy prayers: 


How ill white hars become a fool and jester! 
Ihave long drean’d of such a kind of man, 
So surfeit-swell’c, so old, and so profane: 
But being awake. I do despise my dream. 
Make less thy boly hence, and more thy grace, 
Leave gormandizng; know the grave doth gape 
For thee, thrice wider than for other men. 
Reply not to me with a fool-born jest; 
Presume not thatI am the thing I was, 
For God doth krow, so shall the world perceive, 
That I have turn away my former self, 
So will I those that kept me company. 
When thou dost hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me, ard thou shalt be as thou wast, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots: 
Till then, I banisa thee, on pain of death, 
As I have done the rest of my misleaders, 
Not to come nea: our person, by ten mile. 
For competence ef life, I will allow you, 
That lack of meaas enforce you not to evil: 
And as we hear you do reform yourselves, 
We will, according to your strength and qualities, 
Give you advancement. Be it your charge, my lord, 
To see perform’d the tenour of my word. 
Set on. 

Exeunt King, etc. 


Shal. 


Fal. 


Shal. 
Fal. 


Pis. 
Fal. 
Bar. 
Fal. 
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Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand pounds. 

Yes, marry, Sir John, which I beseech you to let me have 
home with me. 

That can hardly be, Master Shallow. Do nat you grieve 
at this. I shall be sent for in private to him; look you, 
he must seem thus to the world: fear not your advance- 
ments; I will be the man yet that shall make you great. 

I cannot perceive how, unless you give me your doublet, 
and stuff me out with straw. I beseech you, good Sir John, 
let me have five hundred of my thousand. 

Sir, I will be as good as my word. This that you heard 
was but a colour. 

A colour that I fear you will die in, Sir John. 

Fear no colours; go with me to dinner: come, Leftenant 
Pistol. 

Aye, Sir John. 

Come, Bardolph. 

Aye, Sir John. 

I shall be sent for soon at night. 


Re-enter Prince John and the Lord Chief Justice ; 
Officers with them 


Go, carry Sir John Falstaff to the Fleet, 
Take all his company along with him. 
My lord, my lord,— 
I cannot now speak, I will hear you soon. 
Take them away. 
Exeunt all but Prince John and the Chief Justice 
I like this fair proceeding of the king’s: 
He hath intent his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for: 
But all are banish’d till their conversations 
Appear more wise and modest to the world. 
And so they are. 
The king hath call’d his parliament, my lord. 
He hath. 
I will lay odds that, ere this year expire, 
We bear our civil swords and native fire 
As far as France: I heard a bird so sing, 
Whose music, to my thinking, pleas’d the king. 


Exeunt 


KING HENRY IV 


Induction 
and 


Act First 


SCENE I 


Warkworth. Before the castle 
Enter Rumour, painted full of tongues 


Rum.Open your ears ; for which of you will stop 
The vent of hearing, when loud Rumour speaks P 
I, from the orient to the drooping west, 
(Making the wind my post-horse) still unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth ; 
Upon my tongues continual slanders ride, 
The which in every language I pronounce, 
Stuffing the ears of men with false reports ; 
I speak of peace while covert enmity, 
Under the smile of safety, wounds the world : 10 
And who but Rumour, who but only I, 
Make fearful musters, and prepar’d defence, 
Whiles the bigsyear, swoln with some other grief, 
Is thought with child by the stern tyrant war, 
And no such matter? Rumour is a pipe, 
Blown by surmises, jealousics, conjectures, 
And of so easy and so plain a stop 
That the blunt monster, with uncounted heads, 
The still discordant wav’ring multitude, 
Can play upon it. But what need I thus 20 
My well-known body to anatomize 
Among my household? Why is Rumour here ? 
I run before King Harry’s victory, 
Who in a bloody field by Shrewsbury 
Hath beaten down young Hotspur and his troops, 
Quenching the flame of bold rebellion 
Even with the rebels’ blood. But what mean I 
To speak so true at first ? my office is 
To noise abroad that Harry Monmouth fell 
Under the wrath of noble Hotspur’s sword, 30 
And that the king before the Douglas’ rage 
Stoop’d his anointed head as low as death. 
This have I rumour’d through the peasant towns, 
Between that royal field of Shrewsbury 
And this worm-eaten hold of ragged stone, 
Where Hotspur’s father, old Northumberland, 
Lies crafty-sick : the posts come tiring on, 
And not a man of them brings other news 
Than they have learn’d of me ; from Rumour’s tongues 
They bring smooth comforts false, worse than true 
wrongs. Exit 40 


Part Two 


COMPLETE TEXT taken from The New Temple Shake- 


speare published by E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 
and J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 


Enter Lord Bardolpb 


Bar. Who keeps the gate here, ho ? 
The porter opens the gate 
Where is the earl? 
Por. What shall I say you are ? 
Bar. Tell thou the earl 
That the Lord Bardolph doth attend him here. 
Por. His lordship is walk’d forth into the orchard ; 
Please it your honour knock but at the gate, 
And he. himself will answer. 
Enter Northumberland 
Bar. Here comes the earl. 
Exit Porter 
‘Nor. What news, Lord Bardolph ? every minute now 
Should be the father of some stratagem : 
The times are wild, contention, like a horse, 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose, 10 


And bears down all before him. 
Noble earl, 


I bring you certain news from Shrewsbury. 
Nor,Good, an God will ! 
Bar. As good as heart can wish : 
The king is almost wounded to the death, 
And, in the fortune of my lord your son, 
Prince Harry slain outright, and both the Blunts 
Kill'd by the hand of Douglas, young Prince John, 
And Westmoreland and Stafford fled the field, 
And Harry Monmouth’s brawn, the hulk Sir John, 
Is prisoner to your son; O, such a day, 20 
So fought, so follow’d and so fairly won, 
Came not till now to dignify the times, 
Since Cxsar’s fortunes | 
Nor. How is this deriv’d ? 
Saw you the field ? came you from Shrewsbury ? 
Bar, 1 spake with one, my lord, that came from thence, 
A gentleman well bred, and of good name, 
That freely render’d me these news for true. 
Nor. Here comes my servant Travers, whom I sent 
On Tuesday last to listen after news. 
Enter Travers 
Bar. My lord, I over-rode him on the way, 
And he is furnish’d with no certainties 
Morse than he haply may retail from me. 
Nor.Now, Travers, what good tidings comes with you ? 
Tra. My lord, Sir John Umfrevile turn’d me back t 
With joyful tidings, and, being better hors’d, 
Out-rode me ; after him came spurring hard 
A gentleman, almost forspent with speed, 
That stopp’d by me to breathe his bloodied horse, 
He ask’d the way to Chester, and of him 


I did demand what news from Shrewsbury, 4° 


He told me that rebellion had bad luck, 


14 


And that young Harry Percy’s spur was cold: 
With that, he gave his able horse the head, 
And, bending forward, struck his armed heels 
Against the panting sides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowel-head, and starting so 
He seem’d in running to devour the way, 
Staying no longer question. 
Nor. Hal Again: 
Said he young Harry Percy’s spur was cold, 
Of Hotspur Coldspur ? that rebellion so 
Had met ill luck ? 
Bar. My lord, I'll tell you what, 
If my young lord your son have not the day, 
Upon mine honour, for a silken point 
T’ll give my barony, never talk of it. 
Nor. Why should that gentleman that rode by Travers 
Give them such instances of loss ? 
Bar. Who, he ? 
He was some hilding fellow that had stol’n 
The horse he rode on, and, upon my life, 
Spoke at a venture. Look, here comes more news. 


Enter Morton 
Nor. Yea, this man’s brow, like to a title-leaf, 60 


Foretells the nature of a tragic volume ; 
So looks the strond whereon the imperious flood 
Hath left a witness’d usurpation, 
Say, Morton, didst thou come from Shrewsbury ? 
Mor.1 ran from Shrewsbury, my noble lord, 
Where hateful death put on his ugliest mask, 
To fright our party. 
Nor. How doth my son and brother ? 
Thou tremblest, and the whiteness in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand ; 
Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 7o 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone, 
Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was burnt ; 
But Priam found the fire ere he, his tongue, 
And I, my Percy’s death, ere thou report’st it. 
This thou wouldst say, ‘ Your son did thus and thus, 
Your brother thus: so fought the noble Douglas,’ 
Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deeds, 
But in the end, to stop my ear indeed, 


Thou hast a sigh to blow away this praise, 80 


Ending with ‘ Brother, son, and all are dead.’ 
Mor. Douglas is living, and your brother, yet ; 
But, for my lord your son,— 
Ner. Why, he is dead ? 
See what a ready tongue suspicion hath | 
He that but fears the thing he would not know 
Hath by instinct knowledge from others’ eyes 
That what he fear’d is chanced. Yet speak, Morton ; 
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Tell thou an earl his divination les, 
And I will take it as a sweet disg-ace, 
And make thee rich for doing me such wrong. go, 
Mor. You are too great to be by me gzinsaid, 
Your spirit is too true, your fears too certain. 
Nor. Yet, for all this, say not that Percy’s dead ; 
I see a strange confession in thint eye, 
Thou shak’st thy head, and hold’it it fear, or sin, 
To speak a truth: if he be slain, {say so ;} 
The tongue offends not that reports his death, 
And he doth sin that doth belie ne dead, 
Not he which says the dead is no alive ; 
Yet the firk bringer of unwelcone news Too 
Hath but a losing office, and his ongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Remember’d tolling a departing friend. 
Bar, I cannot think, my lord, your sor is dead, 


Mor.1 am sorry I should force you to believe 
That which I would to God I hal not seen, 
But these mine eyes saw him in Hoody state, 
Rendering faint quittance, weariel, and outbreath’d, 
To Harry Monmouth, whose swit wrath beat down 
The never-daunted Percy to the arth, 110 
From whence with life he never nore sprung up. 
In few, his death, whose spirit leat a fire 
Even to the dullest peasant in his camp, 
Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the best-temper’d courage n his troops, 
For from his metal was his partysteel’d, 
Which once in him abated, all the rest 
Turn’d on themselves, like dull aid heavy lead : 
And as the thing that’s heavy initself, 
Upon enforcement flies with greaest speed, 120 
So did our men, heavy in Hotsput’s loss, 
Lend to this weight such lightnes with their fear 
That arrows fled not swifter towad their aim 
Than did our soldiers, aiming at ‘heir safety, 
Fly from the field ; then was that noble Worcester 
So soon ta’en prisoner, and that farious Scot, 
The bloody Douglas, whose welllabouring sword 
Had three times slain the appearaace of the king, 
*Gan vail his stomach, and did gnce the shame 
Of those that turn’d their backs, and in his flight, 130 
Stumbling in fear, was took. The sum of all 
Is, that the king hath won, and hith sent out 
A speedy power to encounter you, my lord, 
Under the conduct of young Lanaster, 
And Westmoreland. This is the news at full. 


Nor. For this I shall have time enough to mourn ; 
In poison there is physic, and these news, 
Having been well, that would have made me sick, 
Being sick, have (in some measure) made me well : 
And as the wretch, whose fever-weaken’d joints, 140 
Like strengthless hinges, buckle under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper’s arms, even so my limbs, 
Weaken’d with grief, being now enrag’d with grief, 
Are thrice themselves: hence, therefore, thou nice 

crutch | 

A scaly gauntlet now with joints of steel 
Must glove this hand, and hence, thou sickly quoif, 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head 
Which princes, flesh’d with conquest, aim to hit : 
Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 150 
The ragged’st hour that time and spite dare bring 
To frown upon the enrag’d Northumberland | 
Let heaven kiss earth, now let no: Nature’s hand 
Keep the wild flood confin’d, let order die, 
And let this world no longer be astage, 
To feed contention in a lingering act ; 
But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
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Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 

On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 

And darkness be the burier of the dead ! 160 
[Tra.This strained passion doth you wrong, my lord.] t 
Bar. Sweet earl, divorce not wisdom from your honour. 
Mor, The lives of all your loving complices 

Lean on your health, the which if you give o’er 

To stormy passion, must perforce decay. 

{You cast the event of war, my noble lord, 

And summ’d the account of chance, before you 

said 

* Let us make head.’ It was your presurmise, 

That, in the dole of blows, your son might drop : 

You knew he walk’d o’er perils, on an edge, t 

More likely to fall in than to get o’er ; 171 

You were advis’d his flesh was capable 

Of wounds and scars ; and that his forward spirit 

Would lift him where most trade of danger 

rang’d: 

Yet did you say ‘ Go forth ;’ and none of this, 

Though strongly apprehended, could restrain 

The stiff-borne action: what hath then befallen, 

Or what hath this bold enterprise brought forth, 

More than that being which was like to be ?} 

Bar, We all that are engaged to this loss 180) 

Knew that we ventur’d on such dangerous seas 

That if we wrought out life ’twas ten to one, 

And yet we ventur’d, for the gain propos’d 

Chok'd the respect of likely peril fear’d, 

And since we are o’erset, venture again. 

Come, we will all put forth body and goods, 

Mor.’Tis more than time, and, my most noble lord, 

I hear for certain, and do speak the truth, 

{The gentle Archbishop of York is up 

With well-appointed powers: he is a man 190 

Who with a double surety binds his followers, 

My lord your son had only but the corpse, 

But shadows and the shows of men, to fight ; 

For that same word, rebellion, did divide 

The action of their bodies from their souls ; 

And they did fight with queasiness, constrain’d, 

As men drink potions, that their weapons only 

Seem’d on our side; but, for their spirits and 


souls, 
This word, rebellion, it had froze them up, 
As fish are ina pond. But now the bishop 200 


Turns insurrection to religion : 
Suppos’d sincere and holy in his thoughts, 
He’s follow’d both with body and with mind ; 
And doth enlarge his rising with the blood 
Of fair King Richard, scrap’d from Pomfret stones ; 
Derives from heaven his quarrel and his cause ; 
Tells them, he doth bestride a bleeding land, 
Gasping for life under great Bolingbroke ; 
And more and less do flock to follow him.} 
Nor.1 knew of this before, but, to speak truth, 210) 
This present grief had wip’d it from my mind ; 
Go in with me and counsel every man 
The aptest way for safety and revenge, 
Get posts and letters, and make friends with speed, 
Never so few, and never yet more need. 
Exeunt 


SCENE It 
London. A street 
Enter Falstaff, with his Page bearing his sword 
and buckler 


Fai. Sirrah, you giant, what says the doctor to my water P 
Pa. He said, sir, the water itself was a good healthy water, 


but for the party that owed it, he might have moe 
diseases than he knew for. 

Fai. Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me: the 
brain of this foolish compounded clay-man is not 
able to invent any thing that tends to laughter, more 
than I invent, or is invented on me, I am not only 
witty in myself, but the cause-that wit is in other 
men. I do here walk before thee, like a sow that 
hath overwhelm’d all her litter but one, if the prince 
put thee into my service for any other reason than to 
set me off, why then I have no judgement, thou 
whoreson mandrake, thou art fitter to be worn in 
my cap than to wait at my heels, I was never manned 
with an agate till now, but I will inset you, neither 
in gold nor silver, but in vile apparel, and send you 
back again to your master for a jewel,—the juvenal, 
the prince your master, whose chin is not yet fledg’d ; 
I will sooner have a beard grow in the palm of my 
hand than he shall get one off his cheek and yet he 
will not stick to say his face is a face-royal, God may 
finish it when he will, ’tis not a hait amiss yet, he may 
keep it still at a face-royal, for a barber shall never 
earn sixpence out of it, and yet he ’ll be ‘crowing 
as if he had writ man ever since his father was 
a bachelor, he may keep his own grace, but he’s 
almost out of mine I can assure him: what said 
Master Dommelton about the satin for my short 
cloak and my slops ? 

Pa. He said, sir, you should procure him better assut- 
ance than Batdolph ; he would not take his band 
and yours, he liked not the security. 

Fal. Let him be damn’d like the glutton, pray God his 
tongue be hotter, a whoreson Achitophel | a rascal ! 
yea-forsooth knave, to bear a gentleman in hand, 
and then stand upon security! The whoreson 
smoothy-pates do now wear nothing but high shoes 
and bunches of keys at their girdles, and if a man is 
through with them in honest taking up, then they 
must stand upon security. I had as lief they would 
put ratsbane in my mouth as offer to stop it with 
security, I looked a’ should have sent me two and 
twenty yards of satin (as I am a true knight) and he 
sends me security : well, he may sleep in security, for 
he hath the horn of abundance, and the lightness 
of his wife shines through it: and yet cannot he 
see: (where’s Bardolph ?), though he have his own 
lanthorn to light him. 

Pa, He’s gone into Smithfield to buy your worship a 
horse, 

Fal. I bought him in Paul’s, and he *ll buy me.a horse in 
Smithfield, an I could get me but a wife in the stews, 
I were mann’d, hors’d, and wiv’d. 

Enter the Lord Chief Justice and Servant 
Pa. Sir, here comes the nobleman that committed the 


prince for striking him about Bardolph, 

Fal. Wait close, I will not see him. 

C.J. What ’s he that goes there ? 

Ser, Falstaff, an’t please your lordship. 

C.J. He that was in question for the robbery ? 

Ser. He, my lord, but he hath since done good service at 
Shrewsbury, and, as I hear, is now going with some 
charge to the Lord John of Lancaster. 

C.J. What, to York? Call him back again, 

Ser. Sir John Falstaff | 

Fal. Boy, tell him I am deaf. 

Pa, You must speak louder, my master is deaf, 

C.J. Iam sure he is, to the hearing of any thing good ; 
go, pluck him by the elbow, I must speak with him. 

Ser. Sir John | 

Fal, What ? a young knave, and begging? Is there not 
wars ? is there not employment? doth not the king 
lack subjects? do not the rebels need soldiers ? 


Is 
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Though it be a shame to be on any side but one, it 
is worse shame to beg than to be on the worst side, 
were it worse than the name of rebellion can tell how 
to make it. 

Ser. You mistake me, sir. 

Fal. Why, sir, did I say you were an honest man, setting 

my knighthood and my soldiership aside, I had lied 

in my throat, if I had said so. 

I pray you, sir, then set your knighthood and your 

soldiership aside, and give me leave to tell you, you 

lic in your throat, if you say I am any other than an 
honest man. 

I give thee leave to tell me? So I lay aside that 

which grows to me! If thou gett’st any leave of 

me, hang me; if thou tak’st leave, thou wert better 
be hang’d ; you hunt counter, hence! avaunt ! 

Ser. Sir, my lord would speak with you. 

C.J. Sir John Falstaff, a word with you. 

Fal. My good lord, God give your lordship good time 
of day, I am glad to see your lordship abroad, I 
heard say your lordship was sick, I hope your 
lordship goes abroad by advice, your lordship, 
though not clean past your youth, hath yet some 
smack of an ague in you, some relish of the saltness 
of time in you, and I most humbly beseech your 
lordship to have a reverend care of your health. 

C.J. Sir John, I sent for you before your expedition to 
Shrewsbury. 

Fal. An’t please your lordship, I hear his majesty is 
return’d with some discomfort from Wales. 

C.J. I talk not of his majesty ; you would not come when 
I sent for you. 

Fai. And I hear, moreover, his highness is fallen into this 
same whoreson apoplexy. 

C.J. Well, God mend him | 
with you. 

Fal. This apoplexy, as I take it, is a kind of lethargy, 
an’t please your lordship, a kind of sleeping in the 
blood, a whoreson tingling. 

C.J. What tell you me of it, be it as it is ? 

Fal, It hath it original from much grief, from study, and 
perturbation of the brain.. I have read the cause of 
his effects in Galen, it is a kind of deafness. 

C.J. I think you are fallen into the disease, for you hear 
not what I say to you. 

Fal. Very well, my lord, very well, rather, an’t please 
you, it is the disease of not listening, the malady of 
not marking, that I am troubled withal. 
To punish you by the heels would amend the atten- 
tion of your ears, and I care not if I do become your 
physician. 
Iam as poor as Job, my lord, but not so patient, your 
lordship may minister the potion of imprisonment to 
me, in respect of poverty, but how I should be your 
patient to follow your prescriptions, the wise may 
make some dram of a scruple, or indeed a scruple 
itself. 

C.J. I sent for you, when there were matters against you 
for your life, to come speak with me. 

Fal. As I was then advis’d by my learned counsel in the 
laws of this land-service, I did not come. 

C.J. Well, the truth is, Sir John, you live in great infamy. 

Fal. He that buckles him in my belt cannot live in less. 

C.J. Your means are very slender, and your waste is great. 

Fal. I would it were otherwise, I would my means were 
greater and my waist slenderer. 

C.J. You have misled the youthful prince. 

Fal. The young prince hath misled me, I am the fellow 
with the great belly, and he my dog. 

C.J. Well, I am loath to gall a new-heal’d wound; your 
day’s service at Shrewsbury hath a little gilded over 


Ser. 


Fal. 


I pray you, let me speak 


Gy. 


Fal. 
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your night’s exploit on Gadshill ; you may thank the 
unquiet time for your quiet o’er-posting that action. 

Fal. My lord. 

C.J. But since all is well, keep it so, wake not a sleeping 
wolf. 

Fal. To wake a wolf is as bad as smell a fox. 

C.J. What ! you are as a candle, the better part burnt out. 

Fal. A wassail candle, my lord, all tallow ; if I did say of 
‘wax, my growth would approve the truth. 

C.J. There is not a white hair on your face but should 
have his effect of gravity. 

Fal. His effect of gravy, gravy, gravy. 

C.J. You follow the young prince up and down, like his 
ill angel. 

Fal. Not so, my lord, your ill angel is light, but I hope 
he that looks upon me will take me without weigh- 
ing, and yet in some respects I grant I cannot go: 
I cannot tell. Virtue is of so little regard in these 
costermongers’ times that true valour is turn’d beat- 


150 


herd, pregnancy is made a tapster, and his quick wit ft 


wasted in giving reckonings, all the other gifts 


appertinent to man, as the malice of this age shapes f 


them, are not worth a gooseberry. You that are old 
consider not the capacities of us that are young, you 
do measure the heat of our livers with the bitterness 
of your galls, and we that are in the vaward of our 
youth, I must confess, are wags too. 

C.J. Do you set down your name in the scroll of youth, 
that are written down old with all the characters of 
age? Have you not a moist eye, a dry hand, a 
yellow cheek, a white beard, a decreasing leg, an 
increasing belly, is not your voice broken, your 
wind short, [your chin double], your wit single, and 
every part about you blasted with antiquity, and will 
you yet call yourself young? Fie, fie, fie, Sir John! 

Fel. My lord, I was born {about three of the clock in 
the afternoon,] with a white head, and something 
a round belly; for my voice, I have lost it with 
hallowing and singing of anthems. To approve my 
youth further, I will not: the truth is, I am only 
old in judgement and understanding ; and he that 
will caper with me for a thousand marks, let him lend 
me the money, and have at him. For the box of the 
ear that the prince gave you, he gave it like a rude 
prince, and you took it like a sensible lord: I have 
check’d him for it, and the young lion repents, 
marry not in ashes and sackcloth, but in new silk, 
and old sack. 

C.J. Well, God send the prince a better companion | 

Fal. God send the companion a better prince! I cannot 
rid my hands of him. 

C.J. Well, the king hath sever’d you {and Prince Harry}: 

I hear you ate going with Lord John of Lancaster 

against the Archbishop and the Earl of Northumber- 

land. 

Yea, I thank your pretty sweet wit for it: but look 

you pray, all you that kiss my lady Peace at home, 

that our armies join not in a hot day; for, by the 

Lord, I take but two shirts out with me, an I mean 

not to sweat extraordinarily: if it be a hot day, and 

I brandish any thing but a bottle, I would I might 

never spit white again. ‘There is not a dangerous 

action can peep out his head, but I am thrust upon 
it. Well, I cannot last ever: [but it was alway yet 
the trick of our English nation, if they have a good 
thing, to make it too common. If ye will needs say 

Iam an old man, you should give me rest: I would 

to God my name wete not so terrible to the enemy 

as it is, I were better to be eaten to death with a rust 
than to be scoured to nothing with perpetual motion.]} 

C.J. Well, be honest, be honest, and God bless your 


Fal. 
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expedition | 

Will your lordship lend me a thousand pound to 
furnish me forth ? 

Not a penny, net a penny, you are too impatient to 
beat crosses: fare you well: commend me to my 
cousin Westmoreland. Exeunt Chief Justice and Servant 
If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle. A man 
can no more sepatate age and covetousness than a’ 
can patt young limbs and lechery, but the gout galls 
the one, and the pox pinches the other, and so both 
the degrees prevent my curses. Boy ! 

Sir ? 

What money is in my purse ? 

Seven groats and two pence. 

I can get no remedy against this consumption of the 
purse, borrowing only lingers and lingers it out, 
but the disease is incurable. Go bear this letter 
to my Lord of Lancaster, this to the prince, this to 
the Earl of Westmoreland, and this to old Mistress 
Ursula, whom I have weekly sworn to marry since 
I perceiv’d the first white hair of my chin, About 
it: you know where to find me. (exi# Page.) A 
pox of this gout, or a gout of this pox! for the one 
or the other plays the rogue with my great toe. ’Tis 
no matter if I do halt, I have the wars for my colour, 
and my pension shall seem the more reasonable. A 
good wit will make use of any thing, I will turn 
diseases to commodity. Exit 
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SCENE III 
York. The Archbishop's palace 


Enter Archbishop Scroop, Thomas Mowbray (Earl Marsbal), 


Sor. 


the Lords Hastings, and Bardolph 


Thus have you heard our cause, and known our 
means, 

And, my most noble friends, I pray you all, 

Speak plainly your opinions of our hopes, 

And first, lord marshal, what say you to it ? 


Mow! well allow the occasion of our arms, 


Has. 


Has. 


Ser. 


Bar. 


But gladly would be better satisfied 

How in our means we should advance ourselves 

To look with forehead bold, and big enough, 

Upon the power and puissance of the king. 

Our present musters grow upon the file 10 
To five and twenty thousand men of choice, 

And our supplies live largely in the hope 

Of great Northumberland, whose bosom burns 

With an incensed fire of injuries. 


. The question then, Lord Hastings, standeth thus, 


Whether our present five and twenty thousand 
May hold up head without Northumberland ? 
With him we may. 

Yea marry, there’s the point, 
But if without him we be thought too feeble, 
My judgement is, we should not step too far 
{Till we had his assistance by the hand ; 
For in a theme so bloody-fac’d as this 
Conjecture, expectation, and surmise 
Of aids incertain should not be admitted. } 
Tis very true, Lord Bardolph, for indeed 
It was young Hotsputr’s case at Shrewsbury. 
It was, my lord, who lin’d himself with hope, 
Eating the air, and promise of supply, 
Flattering himself in project of a power 
Much smaller than the smallest of his thoughts, 
And so, with great imagination 
Proper to madmen, led his powers to death, 
And, winking, leap’d into destruction. 
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Has. 


But, by your leave, it never yet lid hurt 
To lay down likelihoods and foms of hope. 


{Bar.Yes, if this present quality of wir, 10 


re 


Indeed the instant action, a caus: on foot, 

Lives so in hope, as in an early pring 

We see the appearing buds, whith to prove fruit, 
Hope gives not so much warrarr as despair 

That frosts will bite them. When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then daw the model, 
And when we see the figure of te house, 

Then must we rate the cost of tle erection, 
Which if we find outweighs abilty, 

What do we then but draw anev the model 

In fewer offices? Or at least desist 

To build at all? Much more, in this great work, 
Which is almost to pluck a kinglom down 

And set another up, should we urvey 

The plot of situation, and the model, 

Consent upon a sure foundation 

Question surveyors, know our cwn estate, 

How able such a work to underzo, 

To weigh against his opposite ; or else} 

We fortify in paper, and in figues, 

Using the names of men insteadof men, 

Like one that draws the model ef a house 
Beyond his power to build it, who (half through) 
Gives o’er, and leaves his part-ceated cost 

A naked subject to the weepingclouds, 

And waste for churlish winter’s tyranny. 
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Has, Grant that our hopes (yet likely of fair birth) 


Bar, 


Has. 


Ser. 


Has. 


Bar. 


Has. 


{Ser. 


Should be still-born, and that w: now possess’d 
The utmost man of expectation, 
I think we are a body strong enough, t 
Even as we are, to equal with tle king. 
What, is the king but five and twenty thousand ? 
To us no more, nay, not so much, Lord Bardolph, 
For his divisions, as the times do brawl, 
Are in three heads, one power against the French, 
And one against Glendower ; perforce a third 
Must take up us: so is the unfirm king 
In three divided, and his cofferssound 
With hollow poverty and emptiess. 
That he should draw his severalstrengths together, 
And come against us in full puissance, 
Need not be dreaded, 

If he shoud do so, 
To the French and Welsh he leaves his back unarm’d, f 
They baying him at the heels: sever fear that. 80 
Who is it like should lead his forces hither ? 
The Duke of Lancaster and Westmoreland ; 
Against the Welsh, himself and Harry Monmouth : 
But who is substitute against the French, 
I have no certain notice. 

Let us on, 

And publish the occasion of our arms. 
The commonwealth is sick of their own choice ; 
Their over-greedy love hath surfeited : 
An habitation giddy and unsure 
Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 
O thou fond Many, with what loud applause 
Didst thou beat heaven with blessing Bolingbroke, 
Before he was what thou wouldst have him be ! 
And being now trimm’d in thine own desires, 
Thou, beastly feeder, art so full of him, 
That thou provok’st thyself to cast him up. 
So, so, thou common dog, dids: thou disgorge 
Thy glutton bosom of the royal Richard ; 
And now thou wouldst eat thy dead vomit up, 
And howl’st to find it. What tmst is in these times? 100 
They that, when Richard liv’d, would have him die, 
Are now become enamour’d onhis grave : 
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Thou, that threw’st dust upon his goodly head 

When through proud London he came sighing on 

After the admired heels of Bolingbroke, 

Criest now ‘ O earth, yield us that king again, 

And take thou this!’ O thoughts of men accursed ! 

Past and to come scems best: things present, worst. } 
Mow.Shall we go draw our numbers, and set on ? 


II 


Has. We ate time’s subjects, and time bids be gone. 110 
Exxeunt 
Act Second 
SCENES i AND II 
London. A street 
Enter Mistress Quickly, Fang and bis Boy with her, and 
Snare following 

M.Q.Master Fang, have you enter’d the action ? 

Fa, It is enter’d. 

M.Q.Where’s your yeoman? Is’t a lusty yeoman? 
will a’ stand to ’t? 

Fa. Sirrah, where’s Snare ? 

M.Q.O Lord, ay, good Master Snare, 

Sna. Here, here. 

Fa. Snare, we must arrest Sir John Falstaff. 

M.Q.Yea, good Master Snare, I have enter’d him and all. 

Sna. It may chance cost some of us our lives, for he will 10 
stab. 

M.Q.Alas the day, take heed of him, he stabb’d me in mine 
own house, most beastly in good faith, a’ cares not 
what mischief he does, if his weapon be out, he will 
foin like any devil, he will spare neither man, woman, 
nor child. 

Fa. If I can close with him, I care not for his thrust. 

M.Q.No, nor I neither, Ill be at your elbow. 

Fae. An I but fist him once, an a’ come but within my 
view,— 20 

M.Q.1 am undone by his going, I warrant you, he’s an 
infinitive thing upon my score ; good Master Fang, 
hold him sure, good Master Snare, let him not ’scape, 

a’ comes continually to Pie-corner—saving your man- 
hoods—to buy a saddle, and he is indited to dinner 
to the Lubber’s-head in Lumbert street, to Master 
Smooth’s the silkman, I pray ye, since my exion is 
enter’d, and my case so openly known to the world, 
let him be brought in to his answer; a hundred mark 
is a long one, for a poor lone woman to bear, andI 30 


have borne, and borne, and borne, and have been 
fubb’d off, and fubb’d off, and fubb’d off, from 
this day to that day, that it is a shame to be thought 
on, there is no honesty in such dealing, unless a 
woman should be made an ass, and a beast, to bear 
every knave’s wrong: yonder he comes, and that 
arrant malmsey-nose knave Bardolph with him; do 
your offices, do your offices, Master Fang and Master 
Snare, do me, do me, do me your offices. 
Enter Falstaff, Bardolph, and Page 
Fal. How now, whose mare’s dead ? what’s the matter ? 
Fa. I arrest you at the suit of Mistress Quickly. 
Fal. Away, varlets! Diaw, Bardolph, cut me off the 
villain’s head, throw the quean in the channel. 
M.Q.Throw me in the channel? Ill throw thee in the 
channel, wilt thou, wilt thou, thou bastardly rogue ? 
Murder, murder! Ah, thou honey-suckle villain, 
wilt thou kill God’s officers and the king’s? Ah, 
thou honey-seed rogue, thou art a honey-seed, a 
man-queller, and a woman-queller. 

Fal. Keep them off, Bardolph. 

Fa. A tescuc! a rescue! 


so) 


M.Q.Good people, bring a rescue or two. Thou wo’t, 
wo't thou? thou wo’t, wo’t ta? do, do, thou 
rogue! do, thou hemp-seed ! 

Pa. Away, you scullion, you rampallian, you fustilarian | 
I'll tickle your catastrophe. 

Enter the Lord Chief Justice, and his men 


C.J. What is the matter ? keep the peace here, ho | 

M.Q.Good my lord, be good to me, I beseech you, stand 
to me. 

C.J. How now, Sir John! what are you brawling here ? 
Doth this become your place, your time and business ? 
You should have been well on your way to York. 
Stand from him, fellow, wherefore hang’st upon him 2 

M.Q.0 my most worshipful lord, an’t please your grace, 
I am a poor widow of Eastcheap, and he is arrested 
at my suit. 

C.J. For what sum ? 

M.Q.1t is more than for some, my lord, it is for all I have, 
he hath eaten me out of house and home, he hath 
put all my substance into that fat belly of his, but I 
will have some of it out again, or I will ride thee o’ 
nights like the mare. 

Fal, I think I am as like to ride the mare, if I have any 
vantage of ground to get up. 

C.J. How comes this, Sir John? What man of good 
temper would endure this tempest of exclamation ? 
Are you not ashamed to enforce a poor widow to so 
tough a course to come by her own ? 

Fal. What is the gross sum that I owe thee ? 

M.Q.Marry, if thou wert an honest man, thyself and the 
money too. Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel- 
gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin-chamber, at the 
round table by a sea-coal fire, upon Wednesday in 
Wheeson week, when the prince broke thy head, 
for liking his father to a singing-man of Windsor, 
thou didst swear to me then, as I was washing thy 
wound, to marry me, and make me my lady thy wife. 
Canst thou deny it, did not goodwife Keech, the 
butcher’s wife, come in then and call me gossip 
Quickly, coming in to borrow a mess of vinegar, 
telling us she had a good dish of prawns, whereby 
thou didst desire to eat some, whereby I told thee 
they were ill for a green wound, and didst thou not, 
when she was gone down stairs, desire me to be no 
more so familiarity with such poor people, saying 
that ere long they should call me madam, and didst 
thou not kiss me, and bid me fetch thee thirty 
shillings ? I put thee now to thy book-oath, deny 
it, if thou canst. 
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Fal. My lord, this is a poor mad soul, and she says up 100 


and down the town that her eldest son is like you ; 
she hath been in good case, and the truth is, poverty 
hath distracted her, but for these foolish officers, I 
beseech you I may have redress against them, 

C.J. Sir John, Sit John, I am well acquainted with your 
manner of wrenching the true cause the false way : 
it is not a confident brow, nor the throng of words 
that come with such more than impudent sauciness 
from you, can thrust me from a level consideration : 


you have, as it appears to me, practis’\d upon the IIo 


easy yielding spirit of this woman, [and made her 
serve your uses both in purse and in person.] 

M.Q.Yea, in truth, my lord. 

C.J. Pray thee, peace. Pay her the debt you owe her 
and unpay the villany you have done with her; the 
one you may do with sterling money, and the other 
with current repentance. 

Fal. My lord, I will not undergo this sneap without + 
reply. You call honourable boldness impudent 
sauciness, if a man will make courtesy and say 1 
nothing, he is virtuous, no, my lord, my humble 
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18 


duty remembered, I will not be your suitor, I say to 
you, I do desire deliverance from these officers, 
being upon hasty employment in the king’s affairs. 

C.J. You speak as having power to do wrong, but answer 
in the effect of your reputation, and satisfy the poor 
woman. 


Fal. Come hither, hostess. They speak aside 


Enter Gower 

C.J. Now, Master Gower, what news ? 

Gow.The king, my lord, and Harry Prince of Wales 
Are near at hand: the rest the paper tells. 

Fal. As Iam a gentleman |! 

M.Q,.Faith, you said so before. 

Fal. As I ama gentleman, come, no more words of it. 

M.Q.By this heavenly ground I tread on, I must be fain 
to pawn both my plate and the tapestry of my dining- 
chambers. 

Fal. Glasses, glasses, is the only drinking, and for thy 
walls, a pretty slight drollery, or the story of the 
Prodigal, or the German hunting in water-work, is 
worth a thousand of these bed-hangers and these 
fly-bitten tapestries. Let it be ten pound, if thou 
canst. Come, an ’twere not for thy humours, 
there’s not a better wench in England; go, wash 
thy face and draw the action ; come, thou must not 
be in this humour with me, dost not know me? 
come, come, I know thou wast set on to this. 

M.Q.Pray thee, Sir John, let it be but twenty nobles, i’ 
faith, I am loath to pawn my plate, so God save 
me, la | 

Fal. Let it alone, I'll make other shift: you ’ll be a fool 
still. 

M.Q.Well, you shall have it, though I pawn my gown, 
I hope you’ll come to supper, you’ll pay me all 
together. 

Fal. Will I live? (¢0 Bardolph) Go, with her, with her, 
hook on, hook on. 

M.Q.Will you have Doll Tearsheet meet you at supper ? 

Fal. No more words, let’s have her, 

Exeunt Mistress Quickly, Bardolpbh, 
Officers, and Boy 

C.J. I have heard better news. 

Fal, What ’s the news, my lord ? 

C.J. Where lay-the. king to-night ? 

Gow. At Basingstoke, my lord. 

Fal. I hope, my lord, all’s well, what is the news, my 
lord ? 

C.J. Come all his forces back ? 

Gow.No, fifteen hundred foot, five hundred horse, 

Are march’d up to my Lord of Lancaster, 
Against Northumberland and the Archbishop. 

Fal, Comes the king back from Wales, my noble lord ? 

C.J. You shall have letters of me presently : 

Come, go along with me, good Master Gower. 

Fal. My lord | 

C.J. What’s the matter ? 

Fal. Master Gower, shall I entreat you with me to dinner ? 

Gow.I must wait upon my good lord here, I thank you, 
good Sir John. 

C.J. Sir John, you loiter here too long, being you are 
to take soldiers up in counties as you go. 

Fal. Will you sup with me, Master Gower ? 

C.J. What foolish master taught you these manners, Sir 
John? 

Fal. Master Gower, if they become me not, he was a fool 
that taught them me. This is the right fencing 
grace, my lord, tap for tap, and so part fair. 

C.J. Now the Lord lighten thee! thou art a great 
fool. Exeunt 
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ACT TWO, SCENES I, II 


Enter Prince Honry and Poins 


Before God, I am exceeding weary. 

Is *t come to that? I had thought weariness durst 
not have attach’d one of so high blood. 

Faith, it does me, though it discolours the com- 
plexion of my greatness to acknowledge it: doth it 
not show vilely in me to desire small beer ? 

Why, a prince should not be so loosely studied as 
to remember so weak a composition. 

Belike then my appetite was not princely got, for, by 
my troth, I do now remember the poor creature, 
small beer. But, indeed, these humble considera- 
tions make me out of love with my greatness. What 
a disgrace is it to me to remember thy name? or to 
know thy face to-morrow ? or to take note how many 
pair of silk stockings thou hast, viz. these, and those 
that were thy peach-coloured ones? or to bear the 
inventory of thy shirts, as, one for superfluity, and 
another for use? But that the tennis-court-keeper 
knows better than I, for it is a low ebb of linen with 
thee when thou keepest not racket there, as thou 
hast not done a great while, because the rest of the 
low countries have {made a shift to} eat up thy 
holland: [and God knows, whether those that bawl 
out the ruins of thy linen shall inherit his kingdom : 
but the midwives say the children are not in the fault ; 
whereupon the world increases, and kindreds are 
mightily strengthened.] 

How ill it follows, after you have laboured so hard, 
you should talk so idly! Tell me how many good 
young princes would do so, their fathers being so 
sick as yours at this time is ? 


i, Shall I tell thee one thing, Poins ? 
§. Yes, faith, and let it be an excellent good thing, 


It shall serve among wits of no higher breeding than 
thine, 


i, Go to, I stand the push of your one thing that you 


will tell. 


i. Marry, I tell thee, it is not meet that I should be sad, 


now my father is sick, albeit I could tell to thee, 
as to one it pleases me, for fault of a better, to call 
my friend, I could be sad, and sad indeed too, 


i, Very hardly upon such a subject. 


By this hand, thou thinkest me as far in the devil’s 
book as thou and Falstaff for obduracy and per- 
sistency : let the end try the man. But I tell thee, 
my heart bleeds inwardly that my father is so sick, 
and keeping such vile company as thou art hath in 
reason taken from me all ostentation of sorrow. 


i. The reason ? 

i. What wouldst thou think of me, if I should weep ? 
i. I would think thee a most princely hypocrite. 

#. It would be every man’s thought, and thou art a 


blessed fellow to think as every man thinks: never 
a man’s thought in the world keeps the road-way 
better than thine: every man would think me an 
hypocrite indeed. And what accites your most 
worshipful thought to think so ? 


i. Why, because you have been so lewd, and so much 


engraffed to Falstaff. 


i. And to thee. 
i. By this light, I am well spoke on; I can hear it with 


mine own eats: the worst that they can say of me 

is that I am a second brother, and that I am a proper 

fellow of my hands, and those two things I confess 

Icannot help. By the mass, here comes Bardolph. 
Enter Bardolph and Page 

And the boy that I gave Falstaff, a’ had him from me 

Christian, and look, if the fat ‘villain have not trans- 

form’d him ape. 

God save your grace ! 
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Pri, And yours, most noble Bardolph ! 

Bar. Come, you virtuous ass, you bashful fool, must you 
be blushing ? wherefore blush you now? What a 
maidenly man-at-arms are you become! Is ’t such 
a matter to get a pottle-pot’s maidenhead P 

Pa, A’ calls me e’en now, my lord, through a red lattice, 
and I could discern no part of his face from the 
window : at last I spied his eyes, and methought he 
had made two holes in the ale-wife’s {new} petticoat 
and so peep’d through. 

Pri. Has not the boy profited ? 

Bar. Away, you whoreson upright rabbit, away |! 

Pa. Away, you rascally Althza’s dream, away | 

Pri. Instruct us, boy ; what dream, boy ? 

Pa. Marry, my lord, Althaza dreamed she was delivered 
of a fire-brand, and therefore I call him her dream. 

Pri, A ctown’s worth of good interpretation: there "tis, 
boy. 

Poi. O, that this {good} blossom could be kept from 
cankers! Well, there is sixpence to preserve 
thee. 

Bar. An you do not make him hang’d among you, the 
gallows shall have wrong. 

Pri, And how doth thy master, Bardolph ? 

Bar, Well, my lord; he heard of your grace’s coming to 
town, there ’s a letter for you. 

Poi. Deliver’d with good respect; and how doth the 
martlemas, your master ? 

Bar. In bodily health, sir. 

Poi, Marry, the immortal part needs a physician, but that 
moves not him; though that be sick, it dies not. 

Pri, I do allow this wen to be as familiar with me as my 
dog, and he holds his place, for look you how he 
writes. 

Poi. (reads) ‘John Falstaff, knight,—every man must 
know that, as oft as he has occasion to name himself : 
even like those that are kin to the king, for they 
never prick their finger but they say, ‘ There’s some 
of the king’s blood spilt.’ ‘How comes that?’ says 
he, that takes upon him not to conceive. The 
answer is as ready as a borrower’s cap, ‘I am the 
king’s poor cousin, sir.’ 

Pri, Nay, they will be kin to us, or they will fetch it from 
Japhet. But the letter: ‘Sir John Falstaff, knight, 
to the son of the king, nearest his father, Harry 
Prince of Wales, greeting.’ 

Poi. Why, this is a certificate. 

Pri, Peace! ‘I will imitate the honourable Romans in 
brevity :’ 

Poi, He sure means brevity in breath, short-winded. 

Pri. ‘I commend me to thee, I commend thee, and I 
leave thee. Be not too familiar with Poins, for he 
misuses thy favours so much, that he swears thou 
art to marry his sister Nell. Repent at idle times 
as thou mayest, and so, farewell. 

‘Thine, by yea and no, which is as much as 
to say, as thou usest him, Jack Fat- 
STAFF with my familiars, Joun with my 
brothers and sisters, and Sir Jonn with 
all Europe.’ 

Poi. My lord, I'll steep this letter in sack, and make him 
eat it. 

Pri, That’s to make him eat twenty of his words. But 
do you use me thus, Ned ? must I marry your sister ? 

Poi. God send the wench no worse fortune! But I néver 
said so. 

Pri. Well, thus we play the fools with the time, and the 
spirits of the wise sit in the clouds and mock us. Is 
your master here in London ? 

Bar. Yea, my lord. 

Pri, Where sups he? doth the old boar feed in the old 
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frank ? 140 


Bar. At the old place, my lord, in Eatcheap. 

Pri. What company ? 

Pa, Ephesians, my lord, of the old curch. 

Pri, Sup any women with him ? 

Pa. None, my lord, but.old Mistress Quickly and Mistress 
Doll Tearsheet. 

Pri. What pagan may that be ? 

Pa, ‘A proper gentlewoman, sir, anda kinswoman of my 
master’s. 


Pri. Even such kin as the parish heilers are to the town 150 


bull ; shall we steal upon them, Ned, at supper ? 

Poi, 1am your shadow, my lord, I/llfollow you. 

Pri, Sirrah, you boy, and Bardolph no word to your 
master that I am yet come to town; there’s for 
your silence. 

Bar, I have no tongue, sir. 

Pa, And for mine, sir, I will governit. 

Pri, Fare you well; go. (exeunt Bardlph and Page.) This 
Doll Tearsheet should be some soad. 


Poi. I warrant you, as common as thi way between Saint 160 


Alban’s and London. 

Pri. How might we see Falstaff bestw himself to-night 
in his true colours, and not ourslves be seen ? 

Poi, Put on two leathern jerkins aml aprons, and wait 
upon him at his table as drawes. 

Pri, From a god to a bull? a heavydescension |! it was 
Jove’s case. From a prince toa prentice? a low 
transformation! that shall be nine; for in every 
thing the purpose must weigh wth the folly. Follow 
me, Ned. 


SCENE III 
Warkworth, Before ‘he castle 


Enter Northumberland, Lady Northumberland, 
and Lady Pery 


Nor.1 pray thee, loving wife, and geitle daughter, 
Give even way unto my rough diairs : 
Put not you on the visage of the times, 
And be like them to Percy troublesome. 
L.N.I have given over, I will speak 10 more, 
Do what you will, your wisdombe your guide. 
Nor. Alas, sweet wife, my honour is :t pawn, 
And, but my going, nothing car redeem it. 
L.P.O yet, for God’s sake, go not to these wars | 
The time was, father, that you broke your word, 
When you wete more endear’d to it than now ; 
When your own Percy, when my heart’s dear Harry, 
Threw many a northward look, to see his father 
Bring up his powers, but he did long in vain, 
Who then persuaded you to stay at home ? 
There were two honours lost, yours, and your son’s ; 
For yours, the God of heaven brighten it! 
For‘his, it stuck upon him as the sun 
In the grey vault of heaven, and by his light 
Did all the chivalry of England move 
To do brave acts: he was indeed the glass 
Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves : 
{He had no legs that practised rot his gait ; 
And speaking thick, which nature made his blemish, 
Became the accents of the valiant ; 
For those that could speak low ind tardily 
Would turn their own perfectioa to abuse, 
To seem like him: so that in speech, in gait, 
In diet, in affections of delight, 
In military rules, humours of blood, 
He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 
That fashion’d others. And hin, O wondrous him ! 
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O miracle of men! him did you leave, 
Second to none, unseconded by you, 
To look upon the hideous god of wart 
In disadvantage, to abide a field 
Where nothing but the sound of Hotspur’s name 
Did seem defensible : so you left him. 
Never, O never, do his ghost the wrong 
To hold your honour more precise and nice 
With others than with him! let them alone : 
The marshal and the archbishop are strong : 
Had my sweet Harry had but half their numbers, 
To-day might I, hanging on Hotspur’s neck, 
Have talk’d of Monmouth’s grave.} 
Beshrew your heart, 
Fair daughter, you do draw my spirits from me, 
With new lamenting ancient oversights ; 
But I must go and meet with danger there, 
Or it will seek me in another place, 
And find me worse provided. 
L.N. O, fly to Scotland, 
Till that the nobles and the armed commons 
Have of their puissance made a little taste. 
L.P.If they get ground and vantage of the king, 
Then join you with them, like a rib of steel, 
To make strength stronger; but, for all our loves, 
First let them try themselves. So did your son ; 
He was so suffer’d, so came I a widow, 
And never shall have length of life enough 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, 
That it may grow and sprout as high as heaven, 
For recordation to my noble husband. 
Nor.Come, come, go in with me; ’tis with my mind 
As with the tide, swell’d up unto his height 
That makes a still stand, running neither way : 
Fain would I go to meet the archbishop, 
But many thousand reasons hold me back ; 
I will resolve for Scotland; there am I, 
Till time and vantage crave my company. 


Nor. 


Exeunt 


SCENE IV 
London. The Boar’s-head Tavern in Eastcheap 
Enter Francis and another Drawer 


Fra. What the devil hast thou brought there? apple- 
johns? thou knowest Sir John cannot endure an 
apple-john. 

Dra. Mass, thou sayest true ; the prince once set a dish of 
apple-johns before him, and told him there were five 
more Sir Johns, and, putting off his hat, said, ‘I will 
now take my leave of these six dry, round, old, 
withered knights.’ It angered him to the heart, but 
he hath forgot that. 

Fra. Why, then, cover, and set them hown, and see if 
thou canst find out Sneak’s noise ; Mistress Tearsheet 
would fain hear some music. 

Dra.[Dispatch:; the room where they supp’d is too hot ; 
they ’ll come in straight.] 

Fra. Sirrah, here will be the prince and Master Poins anon; 
and they will put on two of our jerkins and aprons, 
and Sir John must not know of it: Bardolph hath 
brought word. 

Dra. By the mass, here will be old utis: it will be an 
excellent stratagem. 

Fr. 1’ll see if I can find out Sneak. 

Enter Mistress Quickly and Doll Tearsheet 

M.Q.1 faith, sweetheart, methinks now you are in an 
excellent good temperality: your pulsidge beats as 
extraordinarily as heart would desire, and your colour, 
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I warrant you, is as red as any rose, in good truth, la! 
But, i’ faith, you have drunk too much canaries, and 
that ’s a marvellous searching wine, and it perfumes 
the blood ere one can say, ‘ What’s this?” How do 
you now ? 


Dol! Better than I was: hem ! 30 


M.Q.Why, that’s well said; a good heart’s worth gold. 
Lo, here comes Sir John. 

Enter Falstaff 

Fal. (singing) ‘When Arthur first in court’—Empty the 
jordan, (singing) ‘And was a worthy king.” How 
now, Mistress Doll ! 

M.Q.Sick of a calm ; yea, good faith. 

Fal. So is all her sect ; an they be once in a calm, they 
are sick, 

Doll.You muddy rascal, is that all the comfort you give 
me P 

Fal. You make fat rascals, Mistress Doll. 

Doll.I make them ? gluttony and diseases make, I make 
them not. 

Fal. If the cook help to make the gluttony, you help to 
make the diseases, Doll: we catch of you, Doll, we 
catch of you ; grant that, my poor virtue, grant that. 

Doll.Yea, joy, our chains and our jewels. t 

Fal. ‘ Your brooches, pearls, and ouches:’ for to serve 
bravely is to come halting off, you know ; to come 
off the breach with his pike bent bravely, and to 
surgery bravely; to venture upon the charg’d 
chambers bravely,— 

[Doll.Hang yourself, you muddy conger, hang yourself !] 

M.Q.By my troth, this is the old fashion, you two never 
meet but you fall to some discord: you are both, i’ 
good truth, as rheumatic as two dry toasts; you 
cannot one bear with another’s confirmities. What 
the good-year! one must bear, and that must be 
you: you ate the weaker vessel, as they say, the 
emptier vessel. 

Doll.Can a weak empty vessel bear such a huge full hogs- 
head? there ’s a whole merchant’s venture of Bour- 
deaux stuff in him; you have not seen a hulk better 
stuff’d in the hold. Come, I’ll be friends with thee, 
Jack, thou art going to the wars, and whether I shall 
ever see thee again or no there is nobody cares. 

Enter Drawer 

Dra. Sir, Ancient Pistol’s below, and would speak with 
you. 

Doll.Hang him, swaggering rascal! let him not come 
hither: it is the foul-mouthedst rogue in England. 

M.Q.If he swagger, let him not come here, no, by my 
faith ; I must live among my neighbours, Ill no 
swaggerers: I am in good name and fame with the 
very best: shut the door, there comes no swaggerers 
here, I have not liv’d all this while, to have swagger- 
ing now: shut the door, I pray you. 

Fal. Dost thou hear, hostess ? 

M.Q.Pray ye, pacify yourself, Sir John, there comes no 
swageerers here. 

Fal. Dost thou hear ? it is mine ancient. 

M.Q.Tilly-fally, Sir John, ne’er tell me: and your ancient 
swagger, "acomes not in my doors. I was before 
Master Tisick, the debuty, t’ other day ; and, as he 
said to me, ’twas no longer ago than Wednesday last, 
*T’ good faith, neighbour Quickly,’ says he, Master 
Dumbe, our minister, was by then, ‘ neighbour 

Quickly,’ says he, ‘ receive those that are civil; for,’ 
said he, ‘ you are in an ill name:’ now a’ said so, I 
can tell whereupon; ‘for,’ says he, ‘you are an 
honest woman, and well thought on, therefore take 
heed what guests you receive, receive,’ says he, ‘no 
swaggering companions.’ There comes none here : 
you would bless you to hear what he said: no, I'll 
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no swaggerers. 


Faj, He’s no swaggerer, hostess, a tame cheater, i’ faith ; T 


you may stroke him as gently as a puppy greyhound : 
he “ll not swagger with a Barbary hen, if her feathers 
turn back in any show of resistance. Call him up, 
drawet. Exit Drawer 
M.Q.Cheater, call you him? I will bar no honest man 


my house, nor no cheater, but I do not love swagger- 100 


ing, by my troth; I am the worse, when one says 
swagger: feel, masters, how I shake, look you, I 
‘warrant you. 

Doll.So you do, hostess. 

M.Q.Do I? yea, in very truth, do I, an ’twere an aspen 
leaf; I cannot abide swaggerers. 

Enter Pistol, Bardolph, and Page 

Pis. God save you, Sir John | 

Fal. Welcome, Ancient Pistol. Here, Pistol, I charge 
you with a cup of sack, do you discharge upon mine 


hostess. Ilo 


Pis, I will discharge upon her, Sir John, with two bullets. 

Fal. She is pistol-proof, sit; you shall not hardly offend 
her. 

M.Q.Come, I'll drink no proofs, nor no bullets, I'll 
drink no more than will do me good, for no man’s 
pleasure, I. 

Pis. Then to you, Mistress Dorothy, I will charge you. 

Doll.Charge me! Iscorn-you, scurvy companion. What, 
you poor base rascally cheating lack-linen mate ? 


Away, you mouldy rogue, away! I am meat for 120 


your master. 

Pis. I know you, Mistress Dorothy. 

Doll.Away, you cut-purse rascal, you filthy bung, away | 
by this wine, I’ll thrust my knife in your mouldy 
chaps, an you play the saucy cuttle with me. Away, 
you bottle-ale rascal, you basket-hilt stale juggler, 
youl Since when, I pray you, sir? God’s light, 
with two points on your shoulder ? much | 

Pis. God let me not live, but I will murder your ruff for 


this. 130 


[Fal.No more, Pistol ; I would not have you go off here ; 
discharge yourself of our company, Pistol.] 

M.Q.No, good Captain Pistol, not here, sweet captain. 

Doll.Captain, thou abominable damn’d cheater, art thou 
not asham’d to be called captain? An captains 
were of my mind, they would truncheon you out, 
for taking their names upon you before you have 
earn’d them. You a captain? you slave, for what ? 
for tearing a poor whore’s ruff in a bawdy-house ? 


He a captain? hang him, rogue! he lives upon 140 


mouldy stew’d prunes and dried cakes. A captain ? 
God’s light, these villains will make the word [as] 
odious [as the word ‘ occupy,’ which was an excel- 
lent good word before it was ill sorted]: therefore 
captains had need look to ’t. 

Bar. Pray thee, go down, good ancient. 

Fal. Hark thee hither, Mistress Doll. 

Pis. Not 1: I tell thee what, Corporal Bardolph, I could 
tear her, I'll be reveng’d of her. 


+ 


Pa. Pray thee, go down, T5o 


Pis. I?ll see her damn’d first, to Pluto’s damn’d lake, by t 
this hand, to the infernal deep, with Erebus and 
tortures vile also. Hold hook and line, say 1. 
Down, down, dogs! down, faitors! Have we not 
Hiren here ? 

_ M.Q.Good Captain Peesell, be quiet, ’tis very late, i’ faith, 

I beseek you now, aggravate your choler. 

Pis. These be good humours, indeed! Shall pack-horses, 

And hollow pamper’d jades of Asia, t 


Which cannot go but thirty mile a day, 160 


Compare with Casars, and with Cannibals, 
And Trojan Greeks ? nay, rather damn them with 
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King Cerberus ; and let the welkin roar. 
Shall we fall foul for toys ? 
M.Q.By my troth, captain, these are very bitter words. 
Bar. Be gone, good ancient: this will grow to a brawl 
anon. 
Pis. Dic men like dogs! give crowns like pins! Have 
we not Hiren here ? 


‘M.Q.0° my word, captain, there’s none such here. 170 


What the good-year! do you think I would deny 
her? For God’s sake, be quiet. 

Pss. Then feed, and be fat, my fair Calipolis. Come, 
give ’s some sack. 
Si fortune me tormente, sperato me contento. 
Fear we broadsides ? no, let the fiend give fire : 
Give me some sack : and, sweetheart, lie thou there. 

Laying down bis sword 
Come we to full points here? and are etceteras 
nothings ? 

Fal. Pistol, I would be quict. 

Pis. Sweet knight, I kiss thy neaf: what! we have seen 
the seven stars. 

Doll.For God’s sake, thrust him down stairs: I cannot 
endure such a fustian rascal. 

Pis. Thrust him down stairs? know we not Galloway 
nags ? 

Fal, Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a shove-groat 
shilling : may, an a’ do nothing but speak nothing, 
a’ shall be nothing here. 

Bar. Come, get you down stairs. 

Pis. What! shall we have incision? shall we imbrue ? 

Snatching up his sword 


Then death rock me asleep, abridge my doleful days ! 190 


Why, then, let grievous, ghastly, gaping wounds 
Untwine the Sisters Three! Come, Atropos, I 
say. 

M.Q.Here ’s goodly stuff toward | 

Fal. Give me my rapier, boy. 

Doll.I pray thee, Jack, I pray thee, do not draw. 

Fal. Get you down stairs. Drawing, and driving Pistol out 

M.Q.Here’s a goodly tumult, I'll forswear keeping 
house, afore Ill be in these tirrits and frights, 
So, murder, I warrant now ; alas, alas, put up your 
naked weapons, put up your naked weapons. 

Exeunt Pistol and Bardolph 

Doll. pray thee, Jack, be quiet, the rascal’s gone; ah, 
you whoreson little valiant villain, you | 

M.Q.Are you not hurt i’ the groin? methought a’ made 
a shrewd thrust at your belly. 

Re-enter Bardolpb 

Fal, Have you turn’d him out 0” doors ? 

Bar, Yea, sir, the rascal’s drunk: you have hurt him, 
sir, i? the shoulder. 

Fal. A rascal to brave me ? 

Doll.Ah, you swect little rogue, you! Alas, poor ape, 


how thou sweat’st! come, let me wipe thy face; 210 


come on, you whoreson chops: ah, rogue, i’ faith, 
I love thee, thou art as valorous as Hector of Troy, 
worth five of Agamemnon, and ten times better 
than the Nine Worthies : ah, villain ! 

Fal. Ah rascally slave | I will toss the rogue in a blanket. 

Doll.Do, an thou dar’st for thy heart ; an thou dost, Ill 
canvass thee between a pair of shects. 

Enter Music 
Pa. The music is come, sir. 
Fal, Let them play. Play, sirs. Sit on my knee, Doll. 


A rascal bragging slave | the rogue fled from me like 220 


Doll.’ faith and thou follow’dst him like a church, Thou 
whoreson little tidy Bartholomew boar-pig, when 
wilt thou leave fighting o’ days and foining o’ nights, 
and begin to patch up thine old body for heaven ? 


KinGc Henry IV, Part II 


Enter, bebind, Prince Henry and Poins, disguised 

Fal. Peace, good Doll, do not speak like a death’s-head, 
do not bid me remember mine end. 

Doll Sirah, what humour’s the prince of ? 

Fal, A good shallow young fellow: a’ would have made 
a good pantler, a’ would ha’ chipped bread well. 

Doll.They say Poins has a good wit. 

Fal. He a good wit? hang him, baboon! his wit’s as 
thick as Tewksbury mustard, there ’s no more con- 
ceit in him than is in a mallet. 

Doll.Why does the prince love him so, then ? 

Fal. Because their legs are both of a bigness, and a’ plays 
at quoits well, and eats conger and fennel, and drinks 
off candles’ ends for flap-dragons, and rides the wild- 
mare with the boys, and jumps upon join’d-stools, 
and swears with a good grace, and wears his boots 
very smooth, like unto the sign of the leg, and breeds 
no bate with telling of discreet stories, and such 
other gambol faculties a’ has, that show a weak 
mind and an able body, for the which the prince 
admits him: for the prince himself is such another, 
the weight of a hair will turn scales between their 
avoirdupois, 

Pri. Would not this nave of a wheel have his ears cut off ? 

Poi, Let ’s beat him before iis whore, 

Pri, Look, whether the wither’d elder hath not his poll 
claw’d like a parrot. 

Poi. Is it not strange that desire should so many years 
outlive performance ? 

Fal. Kiss me, Doll. 

Pri. Saturn and Venus this year in conjunction? what 
says the almanac to that ? 

Poi, And, look, whether the fiery Trigon, his man, be not 
lisping to his master old tables, his note-book, his 
counsel-keeper. 

Fal. Thou dost give me flattering busses. 

Doll.By my troth, I kiss thee with a most constant heart. 

Fa/. I am old, I am old. 

Doll.1 love thee better than I love e’er a scurvy young 
boy of them all. 

Fal. What stuff wilt have a kirtle of ? I shall receive 
money o’ Thursday: shalt have a cap to-morrow. 
A merry song, come, it grows late, we ’ll to bed; 
thou ‘It forget me when I am gone. 

Doll.By my troth, thou ‘It set me a-weeping, an thou sayest 
80: prove that ever I dress myself handsome till thy 
return: well, hearken at the end. 

Fal. Some sack, Francis. 

Pri. 

Poi. 

Fal, Ha? a bastard son of the king’s ? And art not thou 
Poins his brother ? 

Pri, Why, thou globe of sinful continents, what a life 
dost thou lead | 

Fal. A better than thou: I am a gentleman, thou art a 
drawer. 

Pri. Very true, sit, and I come to draw you out by the 
ears. 

M.Q.0, the Lord preserve thy good grace! by my troth, 
welcome to London, now, the Lord bless that sweet 
face of thine, O Jesu, are you come from Wales ? 

Fal. Thou whoreson mad compound of majesty, by this 
light flesh and corrupt blood, thou art welcome. 

Doll.How ? You fat fool, I scorn you. 

Poi, My lord, he will drive you out of your revenge, and 
turn all to a merriment, if you take not the heat. 

Pri. You whoreson candle-mine, you, how vilely did you 
speak of me even now before this honest, virtuous, 
civil gentlewoman ! 

M.Q.God’s blessing of your good heart | and so she is, by 
my troth. 


Anon, anon, sir. Coming forward 
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Fal. Didst thou hear me ? 

Pri. Yea, an you knew me, as you did when you ran away 
by Gadshill, you knew I was at your back, and spoke 
it on purpose to try my patience. 

Fal. No, no, no, not so, I did not thirk thou wast within 
hearing. 

Pri. I shall drive you then to confess tle wilful abuse, and 
then I know how to handle you. 

Fal. No abuse, Hal, 0’ mine honour, 10 abuse. 

Pri. Not to dispraise me, and call mepantler and breade 
chipper, and I know not what ? 

Fal. No abuse, Hal. 

Poi. No abuse ? 

Fal, No abuse, Ned, i’ the world ; hoest Ned, none. I 
disprais’d him before the wickel, that the wicked 
might not fall in love with thee; in which doing, 
I have done the part of a carefu friend and a true 
subject, and thy father is to give me thanks for it. 
No abuse, Hal, none, Ned, none: no, faith, boys, 
none. 

Pri. See now, whether pure fear anl entire cowardice 
doth not make thee wrong ths virtuous gentle- 
woman to close with us: is she of the wicked, is 
thine hostess here of the wicked, or is thy boy of the 
wicked, or honest Bardolph, whoie zeal burns in his 
nose, of the wicked ?P 

Poi. Answer, thou dead elm, answer. 

Fal. The fiend hath prick’d down Barcolph irrecoverable, 
and his face is Lucifer’s privy-kitaen, where he doth 
nothing but roast malt-worms ; fr the boy, there is 
a good angel about him, but the d:vil blinds him too. 

Pri, For the women ? 

Fa/. For one of them, she is in hell already, and burns 
poor souls; for the other, I ove her money, and 
whether she be damn’d for that, Iknow not. 

M.Q.No, | warrant you. 

Fal, No, I think thou art not, I thint thou art quit for 
that. Marry, there is another indctment upon thee, 
for suffering flesh to be eaten in thy house, contrary 
to the law, for the which I think thou wilt howl. 

M.Q.AIl victuallers do so: what’s a joint of mutton or 
two in a whole Lent ? 

Pri. You, gentlewoman,— 

Doll.What says your grace ? 

Fal. His grace says that which his fle rebels against. 

Knocking within 

M.Q.Who knocks so loud at door? Look to the door 
there, Francis. 

Enter Peto 

Pri. Peto, how now, what news ? 

Pet. The king your father is at Westminster, 

And there are twenty weak and wearied posts 
Come from the north: and, as I came along, 
I met and overtook a dozen captains, 
Bare-headed, sweating, knocking at the taverns, 
And asking every one for Sir Jobn Falstaff. 
Pri, By heaven, Poins, I feel me much to blame, 
So idly to profane the precious time ; 
When tempest of commotion, like the south, 
Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt, 
And drop upon. our bare unarmed heads ; 
Give me my sword and cloak: Falstaff, good night. 
Exeunt Prince Henry, Poin, Peto, and Bardolph 

Fail. Now comes in the sweetest mors¢l of the night, and 
we must hence and leave it uapick’d. (Knocking 
within.) More knocking at the deor ? 

Re-enter Bardolp) 
How now, what’s the matter ? 
Bar. You must away to court, sir, presently, 
A dozen captains stay at door for you. 
Fal. (to the Page) Pay the musicians, sirrah. Farewell, 
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hostess, farewell, Doll. You see, my good wenches, 
how men of merit are sought after: the undeserver 
may sleep, when the man of action is call’d on ; fare- 
well, good wenches, if I be not sent away post, I will 
see you again ere I go. 

Doll. cannot speak ; if my heart be not ready to burst,— 
well, sweet Jack, have a care of thyself. 

Fal. Farewell, farewell. Exeunt Falstaff and Bardolpb 

M.Q.Well, fate thee well, Ihave known thee these twenty 370 
nine years, come peascod-time, but an honester and 
truer-hearted man,—vwell, fare thee well. 

Bar. (within) Mistress Tearshect ! 

M.Q.What’s the matter ? 

Bar. (xithin) Bid Mistress Tearsheet come to my master. 

M.Q.0, run, Doll, run, good Doll: [come. She comes f 
blubber’d. Yea, will you come, Doll ?] Exeunt 


Act Third 


SCENE I 
Westminster. The palace 
Enter the King in his nighigown, with a Page 
King.Go call the Earls of Surrey and of Warwick ; 
But, ere they come, bid them o’er-read these letters, 
And well consider of them: make good speed. 
Exit Page 
How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep! O sleep! O gentle 
sleep | 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 10 
And hush’d with buzzing night-flics to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
And lull’d with sound of sweetest melody ? 
O thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leavest the kingly couch 
A watch-case or a common *larum-bell ? 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 20 
And in the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafing clamour in the slippery clouds, 
That with the hurly death itself awakes ? 
Canst thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea’s son in an hour so made, Tt 
And in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it toa king? Then (happy) low liedown, f 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 31 
Enter Warwick and Surrey 
War.Many good morrows to your majesty | 
King.Is it good morrow, lords ? 
War.’ Tis one o’clock, and past. 
King. Why, then, good morrow to you all, my lords. 
Have you read o’er the letters that I sent you ? 
War.We have, my liege. 
King. Then you perceive the body of our kingdom, 
How foul it is, what rank diseases grow, 
And with what danger near the heart of it. 49 
War.|t is but as a body yet distemper’d ; 
Which to his former strength may be restor’d 


With good advice and little medicine : 
My Lord Northumberland will soon be cool’d. 

King.O God! that one might read the book of fate, 
And see the revolution of the times 
Make mountains level, and the continent, 
Weary of solid firmness, melt itself 
Into the sea ! and, other times, to see 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptune’s hips ; how chances mock, 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors! [O, if this were seen, 
The happiest youth, viewing his progress through, 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 
Would shut the book, and sit him down and die.} 
Tis not ten years gone 
Since Richard and Northumberland, great friends, 
Did feast together, and in two year after 
Were they at wars: it is but eight years since, 
This Percy was the man nearest my soul ; 
Who like a brother toil’d in my affairs, 
And laid his love and life under my foot, 
Yea, for my sake, even to the eyes of Richard 
Gave him defiance. But which of you was by— 
You, cousin Nevil, as I may remember— 

To Warwick 
When Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 
Then check’d and rated by Northumberland, 
Did speak these words, now prov’d a prophecy ? 
* Northumberland, thou ladder by the which 
My cousin Bolingbroke ascends my throne ; ’ 
(Though then, God knows, I had no such intent, 
But that necessity so bow’d the state, 
That I and greatness were compell’d to kiss :) 
* The time shall come,’ thus did he follow it, 
* The time will come, that foul sin, gathering head, 
Shall break into corruption :’ so went on, 
Foretelling this same time’s condition, 
And the division of our amity. 
War.There is a history in all men’s lives, 

Figuring the natures of the times deceas’d ; 
The which observ’d, a man may prophesy, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things, 
As yet not come to life, which in their seeds 
And weak beginnings lie intreasured. 
Such things become the hatch and brood of time ; 
And by the necessary form of this 
King Richard might create a perfect guess 
That great Northumberland, then false to him, 
Would of that seed grow to a greater falseness, 
Which should not find a ground to root upon, 
Unless on you. 

King. Are these things then necessities ? 
Then let us meet them like necessities, 

And that same word even now cries out on us; 
They say the bishop and Northumberland 
Are fifty thousand strong. 

War. It cannot be, my lord ; 
Rumour doth double, like the voice an echo, 
The numbers of the fear’d. Please it your grace 
To go to bed: upon my soul, my lord, 

The powers that you alteady have sent forth 
Shall bring this prize in very easily : 

To comfort you the more, I have receiv’d 

A certain instance that Glendower is dead : 
Your majesty hath been this fortnight ill ; 
And these unseason’d hours perforce must add 
Unto your sickness. 

King. I will take your counsel ; 
And were these inward wars once out of hand, 
We would, dear lords, unto the Holy Land. 

Exeunt 
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SCENE II 
Gloucestershire. Before Justice Shallow’s house 


Enter Shallow and Silence, meeting ; Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, 
Feeble, Bullcalf, a Servant or two with them 


Shal.Come on, come on, come on, sit, give me your 
hand, sir, give me your hand, sir, an early stirrer, by 
the rood: and how doth my good cousin Silence ? 

Sil. Good morrow, good cousin Shallow. 

Shal, And how doth my cousin your bedfellow ? and your 
fairest daughter and mine, my god-daughter Ellen ? 

Sil, Alas, a black ousel, cousin Shallow ! 

Shal.By yea and no, sir, I dare say my cousin William is 
become a good scholar: he is at Oxford still, is he 
not? 

Sil. Indeed, sir, to my cost. 

Shal.A’ must then to the inns o’ court shortly: I was 
once of Clement’s Inn, where I think they will talk 
of mad Shallow yet. 

Sil, You were call’d ‘ lusty Shallow ’ then, cousin. 

Shal.By the mass, I was call’d any thing, and I would 
have done any thing indeed too, and roundly too: 
there was I, and little John Doit of Staffordshire, and 
black George Barnes, and Francis Pickbone, and 
Will Squele, a Cotswold man, you had not four such 
swinge-bucklets in all the inns o’ court again: and 
I may say to you, we knew where the bona-robas 
were, and had the best of them all at commandment. 
Then was Jack Falstaff (now Sir John) a boy, and 
page to Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 

Sil, Cousin, this Sir John that comes hither anon about 
soldiers ? 

Shal. The same Sir John, the very same ; I see him break 
Skogan’s head at the court-gate, when a’ was a crack, 
not thus high: and the very same day did I fight 
with one Sampson Stockfish, a fruiterer, behind 
Gray’s Inn. Jesu, Jesu, the mad days that I have 
spent | and to see how many of my old acquaintance 
are dead | 

Sil. We shall all follow, cousin, 

Shal. Certain, tis certain, very sure, very sure, death, as the 
Psalmist saith, is certain to all, all shall die. How 
a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair ? 

Sil, By my troth, I was not there. 

Séal. Death is certain: is old Double of your town living 
yet? 

Sil. Dead, sir. 

Séal, Jesu, Jesu, dead! a’ drew a good bow, and dead ? 
a’ shot a fine shoot: John a Gaunt loved him well, 
and betted much money on his head. Dead! a’ 
would have clapp’d i’ the clout at twelve score, and 
carried you a forehand shaft a fourteen and fourteen 
and a half, that it would have done a man’s heart 
good to see. How a score of ewes now ? 

Si/, Thereafter as they be: a score of good ewes may 
be worth ten pounds. 

Shal. And is old Double dead ? 

Si/. Here come two of Sir John Falstaff’s men, as I think, 

Enter Bardolph, and one with bim 


Good morrow, honest gentlemen. 

Bar. I beseech you, which is Justice Shallow ? 

Shal.I am Robert Shallow, sir, a poor esquire of this 
county, and one of the king’s justices of the peace : 
what is your good pleasure with me ? 

Bar. My captain, sir, commends him to you, my captain, 
Sir John Falstaff, a tall gentleman, by heaven, and a 
most gallant leader. 

ShaJ.He greets me well, sir. I knew him a good back- 
sword man. How doth the good knight? may I 
ask how my lady his wife doth ? 

Bar. Sit, pardon, a soldier is better accommodate than 
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with a wife. 

Shal.It is well said, in faith, sir, and it is well said indeed 
too! Better accommodated! it is good; yea, in- 
deed, is it: good phrases are surely, and ever were, 
very commendable. Accommodated! it comes of 
*accommodo :’ very good, a good phrase, 

Bar, Pardon me, sir, I have heard the word, phrase call 
you it? by this good day, I know not the phrase, 
but I will maintain the word with my sword to be a 
soldier-like word, and a word of exceeding good 
command, by heaven. Accommodated ; that is, 
when a man is, as they say, accommodated, or when 
a man is, being whereby, a’ may be thought to be 
accommodated, which is an excellent thing. 

Shal.It is very just. 


Enter Falstaff 
Look, here comes good Sir John, give me your good 
hand, give me your worship’s good hand; by my 
troth, you like well and bear your years very well, 
welcome, good Sir John. 

Fal. I am glad to see you well, good Master Robert 
Shallow: Master Soccard, as I think ? 

Shal. No, Sic John, it is my cousin Silence, in commission 
with me. 

Fal. Good Master Silence, it well befits you should be of 
the peace. 

Sil, Your good worship is welcome. 

Fal. Fie, this is hot weather, gentlemen. Have you pro- 
vided me here half a dozen sufficient men ? 

Shal, Marry, have we, sit ; will you sit ? 

Fal, Let me see them, I beseech you. 

Shal, Where’s the roll? where’s the roll? where’s the 
roll? Let me see, let me see, {let me see.} So, so, 
80, So, [so, (so, so) :] yea, marry, sir: Ralph Mouldy |! 
Let them appear as I call, let them do so, let them 
do so, let me see, where is Mouldy ? 

Mou.Here, an it please you. 

Shal. What think you, Sir John? a good-limb’d fellow, 
young, strong, and of good friends, 

Fai, Is thy name Mouldy ? 

Mou. Yea, an ’t please you. 

Fal, ’Tis the more time thou wert us’d. 

Shal.Ha, ha, ha! most excellent, i’ faith, things that are 
mouldy lack use: very singular good ! in faith, well 
said, Sir John, very well said, 

Fal, Prick him, 

Mou.1 was prick’d well enough before, an you could have 
let me alone: my old dame will be undone now for 
one to do her husbandry and her drudgery: you 
need not to have prick’d me, there are other men 
fitter to go out than I. 

Fal. Go to: peace, Mouldy, you shall go, 
time you were spent. 

Mou.Spent ? 

Shal.Peace, fellow, peace, stand aside, know you where 
you are? For the other, Sir John, let me sec: 
Simon Shadow | 

Fal. Yea, marry, let me have him to sit under, he’s like 
to be a cold soldier. 

Shal.Where ’s Shadow ? 

Sha. Here, sit. 

Fal. Shadow, whose son art thou ? 

Sha. My mother’s son, sir, 

Fal. Thy mother’s son! like enough, and thy father’s 
shadow : so the son of the female 1s the shadow of 
the male; it is often so, indeed, but much of the 
father’s substance ! 

Shal.Do you like him, Sir John ? 

Fal. Shadow will serve for summer; prick him, for we 
have a number of shadows fill up the muster-book., 

Sbal, Thomas Wart | 


Mouldy, it is 


Jo 
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Fal, Where ’s he ? 

Wa. Here, sir. 

Fal, Is thy name Wart ? 
Wa. Yea, sir. 


Fal, Thou art a very ragged wart. 140 


Shal.Shall I prick him, Sir John ? 

Fal, It were superfluous, for his apparel is built upon his 
back, and the whole frame stands upon pins: prick 
him no more. 

Shal.Ha, ha, ha! you can do it, sir, you can do it, I com- 
mend you well. Francis Feeble | 

Fee, Here, sir. 

Sbal.What trade art thou, Feeble ? 

Fee. A woman’s tailor, sir. 


Shal.Shall I prick him, sir ? 150 


Fa/. You may: but if he had been a man’s tailor, he’d 
ha’ prick’d you. Wilt thou make as many holes in 
an enemy’s battle as thou hast done in a woman’s 
petticoat ? 

Fee. I will do my good will, sir, you can have no more. 

Fal. Well said, good woman’s tailor, well said, cour- 
ageous Feeble! thou wilt be as valiant as the wrath- 
ful dove, or most magnanimous mouse. Prick the 
woman’s tailor: well, Master Shallow, deep, Master 


Shallow. 160 


Fee. I would Wart might have gone, sir. 

Fal, I would thou wert a man’s tailor, that thou mightst 
mend him and make him fit to go. I cannot put 
him to a private soldier, that is the leader of so many 
thousands : let that suffice, most forcible Feeble. 

Fee, It shall suffice, sir. 

Fal. Iam bound to thee, reverend Feeble. 

Shal.Peter Bullcalf 0’ the green | 

Fal. Yea, marry, let’s see Bullcalf. 


Who is next ? 


Bull. Here, sir. 170 


Fal. ’Fore God, a likely fellow! 
till he roar again. 

Bull.O Lord! good my lord captain,— 

Fal, What, dost thou roar before thou art prick’d ? 

Bull. O Lord, sir, Iam a diseased man. 

Fa/. What disease hast thou ? 

Bull. A whoreson cold, sir, a cough, sir, which I caught 
with ringing in the king’s affairs upon his coronation- 
day, sir. 


Come, prick Bullcalf 


Fal, Come, thou shalt go to the wars in a gown, we will 180 


have away thy cold, and I will take such order that 
thy friends shall ring for thee. Is here all ? 

Shal. Here is two more call’d than your number, you must 
have but four here, sir, and so, I pray you, go in with 
me to dinner. 

Fal, Come, I will go drink with you, but I cannot tarry 
dinner. Iam glad to see you, by my troth, Master 
Shallow. 

Shal.O, Sir John, do you remember since we lay all night 


in the windmill in Saint George’s field ? 190 


Fal. No more of that, good Master Shallow, {no more of 
that. } 

Shal,Ha! twas a merry night. 
alive ? 

Fal. She lives, Master Shallow. 

Shal.She never could away with me. 

Fal. Never, never ; she would always say she could not 
abide Master Shallow. 

Shal, By the mass, I could anger her to the heart. 
then a bona-roba. 

Fal, Old, old, Master Shallow. 

Shal, Nay, she must be old, she cannot choose but be old, 
certain she ’s old, and had Robin Nightwork by old 
Nightwork before I came to Clement’s Inn. 

Sil, That’s fifty five year ago. 

Stal, Ha, cousin Silence, that thou hadst seen that that this 


And is Jane Nightwork 


She was 
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knight and I have seen! Ha, Si: John, said I well ? 

Fal. We have heard the chimes at midnight, Master 
Shallow. 

Shal. That we have, that we have, tha we have, in faith, 
Sir John, we have, our watcl-word was ‘Hem 
boys!’ Come, let’s to dinnr, come, let’s to 
dinner: Jesus, the days that we iave seen! Come, 
come, Exeunt Fdstaff and the Justices 

Bull. Good master corporate Bardolpi, stand my friend, 
and here’s four Harry ten shillings in French crowns 
for you. In very truth, sir, I hal as lief be hang’d, 
sir, as go, and yet, for mine ow: part, sir, I do not 
care; but rather, because I am unwilling, and, for 
mine own part, have a desire to sty with my friends ; 
else, sir, I did not care for mine »wn part so much. 

Bar. Go to, stand aside. 

Mou. And, good master corporal captin, for my dame’s 
sake, stand my friend; she has nobody to do any 
thing about her when I am gone ; and she is old, and 
cannot help herself; you shall live forty, sir. 

Bar. Go to, stand aside. 

Fee. By my troth, I care not, a man cm die but once: we 
owe [God] a death, I’ ne’er beaia base mind: an’t 
be my destiny, so; an’t be not,so: no man’s too 
good to serve’s prince, and let t go which way it 
will, he that dies this year is quit for the next. 

Bar. Well said, thou ’rt a good fellow 

Fee, Faith, I’ll bear no base mind. 

Re-enter Falstaff and th Justices 

Fal. Come, sir, which men shall I have ? 

Shal.Four of which you please. 

Bar. (to Fal.) Sir, a word with you: [ have three pound 
to free Mouldy and Bullcalf. 

Fal. (to Bar.) Go to; well. 

Shal, Come, Sit John, which four will you have ? 

Fal, Do you choose for me. 

Shal. Marry, then, Mouldy, Bullcalf, Fieble and Shadow. 

Fal, Mouldy and Bullcalf; for you, Mouldy, stay at home 
till you are past service: and foryour part, Bullcalf, 
grow till you come unto it; I wil none of you. 

Shal. Sir John, Sir John, do not yourslf wrong, they are 
your likeliest men, and I would hive you serv’d with 
the best. 

Fal. Will you tell me, Master Shallov, how to choose a 
man? Care I for the limb, the hewes, the stature, 
bulk, and big assemblance of a nan? Give me the 
spirit, Master Shallow. Here’s Wart, you see what 
a tagged appearance it is: a’ sll charge you and 
discharge you with the motioa of a pewterer’s 
hammer, come off and on swifter than he that gibbets 
on the brewer’s bucket. And this same half-fac’d 
fellow, Shadow, give me this man, he presents no 
mark to the enemy, the foeman may with as great 
aim level at the edge of a penknife ; and for a retreat, 
how swiftly will this Feeble the woman’s tailor run 
off! ©, give me the spare men, and spare me the 
great ones. Put me a caliver into Wart’s hand, 
Bardolph. 

Bar. Hold, Wart, traverse ; thas, thas, thas. 

Fa/. Come, manage me your caliver. So, very well, go 
to, very good, exceeding good. O, give me always 
a little, lean, old, chapt, bald shot. Well said, i’ faith, 
Wart ; thou ’ft a good scab: hold, there ’s a tester 
for thee. 

Shal. He is not his craft’s-master, he doth not do it right ; 
I remember at Mile-end Green, when I lay at 
Clement’s Inn,—I was then Sir Dagonet in Arthut’s 
show,—there was 4 little quiver fllow, and a’ would 
manage you his piece thus, and ?’ would about and 
about, and come you in and come you in: ‘ rah, tah, 
tah,’ would a’ say, ‘ bounce’ world a’ say, and away 
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220 | Fal. Fare you well, gentle gentlemen. 
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again would a’ go, and again would a’ come: I shall 
ne’er see such a fellow. 
Fal. These fellows will do well, Master Shallow. God 


keep you, Master Silence, I will not use many words 280 


with you, Fare you well, gentlemen both: I thank 
you: I musta dozen mile to-night. Bardolph, give 
the soldiers coats. 

Shal.Sit John, the Lord bless you, God prosper your 
affairs, God send us peace! At your return visit 
our house, let our old acquaintance be renewed, per- 
adventure I will with ye to the court. 

Fal. "Fore God, would you would. 

Shal.Go to, I have spoke at a word. God keep you. 


On, Bardolph, lead the men away. (exeunt Bardolph, 
Recruits, etc.) As I return, I will fetch off these 
justices: I do see the bottom of Justice Shallow. 
Lord, Lord, how subject we old men are to this vice 
of lying! This same starv’d justice hath done 
nothing but prate to me of the wildness of his youth, 
and the feats he hath done about Turnbull Street, and 
every third word a lie, duer paid to the hearer than 
the Turk’s tribute. Ido remember him at Clement’s 


(eoceunt Justices.) 290 


Inn, like a man made after supper of a cheese-paring: 300 


when a’ was naked, he was for all the world like a 
forked radish, with a head fantastically carved upon it 
with a knife ;. a’ was so forlorn, that his dimensions 
to any thick sight were invincible: a’ was the very f 
genius of famine, yet lecherous as a monkey, [and the 
whores called him mandrake]: a’ came ever in the 
rearward of the fashion, [and sung those tunes to the 
ovetscutched huswives that he heard the carmen 
whistle, and sware they were his fancies or his good- 
nights}. And now is this Vice’s dagger become a f 
squire, and talks as familiarly of John a Gaunt as if 3 
he had been sworn brother to him, and I’’ll be sworn 
a’ ne’er saw him but once in the Tilt-yard, and then 
he burst his head for crowding among the marshal’s 
men. I saw it, and told John a Gaunt he beat his 
own name, for you might have thrust him and all his 
apparel into an eel-skin, the case of a treble hautboy 
was a mansion for him, a court, and now has he land 
and beefs. Well, I’ll be acquainted with him, if I 
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return, and ’t shall go hard but I will make him a 320 


philosopher’s two stones to me: if the young dace 
be a bait for the old pike, I see no reason in the law 
of nature but I may snap at him. Let time shape, 
and there an end, Exit 


Act Fourth 


SCENE I 
Yorkshire. Gaultree Forest 


Enter the Archbishop of York, Mowbray, 
Hastings, Colevile t 


Scr. What is this forest call’d ? 
Has.’Tis Gaultree Forest, an’t shall please your grace. 
Ser, Here stand, my lords, and send discoverers forth 

To know the numbers of our enemies, 
Has, We have sent forth already. 

Tis well done. 

My friends and brethren (in these great affairs) 
I must acquaint you that I have receiv’d 
New-dated letters from Northumberland, 
Their cold intent, tenour and substance, thus : 
Here doth he wish his person, with such powers 
As might hold sortance with his quality, 
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The which he would not levy ; whereupon 
He is retir’d, to ripe his growing fortunes, 
To Scotland, and concludes in hearty prayers 
That your attempts may overlive the hazard 
And fearful meeting of their opposite. 


Mow.Thus do the hopes we have in him touch ground, 


Has, 
Mes. 


And dash themselves to pieces. 
Enter a Messenger 
Now, what news ? 
West of this forest, scarcely off a mile, 
In goodly form comes on the enemy, 20 
And, by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thousand. 


Mow.The just proportion that we gave them out. 


Ser. 


Let us sway on, and face them in the field. 
What well-appointed leader fronts us here ? 
Enter Westmoreland 


Mow! think it is my Lord of Westmoreland. 
Wes. Health and fair greeting from our general, 


Ser. 


Wes. 


Scr. 


The prince, Lord John and Duke of Lancaster. 
Say on, my Lord of Westmoreland, in peace ; 
What doth concern your coming ? 
{Then, my lord,} 30 
Unto your grace do I in chief address 
The substance of my speech. If that rebellion 
Came like itself, in base and abject routs, 
Led on by bloody youth, guarded with rags, 
And countenanc’d by boys and beggary ; 
I say, if damn’d commotion so appear’d, 
In his true, native, and most proper shape, 
You, reverend father, and these noble lords 
Had not been here, to dress the ugly form 
Of base and bloody insurrection 40 
With your fair honours. You, lord Archbishop, 
Whose see is by a civil peace maintain’d, 
Whose beard the silver hand of peace hath touch’d, 
Whose learning and good letters peace hath tutor’d, 
Whose white investments figure innocence, 
The dove and very blessed spirit of peace, 
Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself 
Out of the speech of peace that beats such grace, 
Into the harsh and boisterous tongue of war ? 
Turning your books to graves, your ink to blood, 50 
Your pens to lances, and your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet, and a point of war ? 
Wherefore do I this ? so the question stands. 
Briefly, to this end: we are all diseas’d, 
{And with our surfeiting, and wanton hours, 
Have brought ourselves into a burning fever, 
And we must bleed for it ; of which disease 
Our late king, Richard, being infected, died. 
But, my most noble Lord of Westmoreland, 
I take not on me here as a physician, 60 
Nor do I as an enemy to peace 
Troop in the throngs of military men ; 
But rather show a while like fearful war, 
To diet rank minds sick of happiness, 
And purge the obstructions which begin to stop 
Our very veins of life. Hear me more plainly. 
I have in equal balance justly weigh’d 
What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we suffer, 
And find our griefs heavier than our offences. 
We see which way the stream of time doth run, oO 
And are enfore’d from our most quiet there 
By the rough torrent of ogasion, 
And have the summary of all our griefs, 
When time shall serve, to show in articles ; 
Which long ere this we offer’d to the king, 
And might by no suit gain our audience: 
When we are wrong’d, and would unfold our griefs, 
We are denied access unto his person 
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Even by those men that most have done us wrong. } 
The dangers of the days but newly gone, 80 
Whose memory is written on the earth 

With yet appearing blood, and the examples 

Of every minute’s instance, present now, 

Hath put us in these ill-beseeming arms, 

Not to break peace or any branch of it, 

But to establish here a peace indeed, 

Concurring both in nanie and quality. 


Wes. When ever yet was your appeal denied ? 


Ser. 


Wherein have you been galled by the king ? 

What peer hath been suborn’d to grate on you ? go 
That you should seal this lawless bloody book 

Of forg’d rebellion with a seal divine, 

{And consecrate commotion’s bitter edge ?] 

My brother general, the commonwealth, 

(To brother born an household cruelty,] t 

I make my quarrel in particular. 


Wes. There is no need of any such redress, 


Or if there were, it not belongs to you. 


Mow.Why not to him in part, and to us all 


Wes. 


That feel the bruises of the days before, 
And suffer the condition of these times 
To lay a heavy and unequal hand 
Upon our honours ? 
{O, my good Lord Mowbray, 
Construe the times to their necessities, 
And you shall say indeed, it is the time, 
And not the king, that doth you injuries. 
Yet for your part, it not appears to me 
Either from the king or in the present time 
That you should have an inch of any ground 
To build a grief on: were you not restor’d 110 
To all the Duke of Norfolk’s signories, 
Your noble and right well remembet’d father’s ? 
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Mow.What thing, in honour, had my father lost, 


That need to be reviv’d and breath’d in me ? 

The king that lov’d him, as the state stood then, 

Was force perforce compell’d to banish him : 

And then that Henry Bolingbroke and he, 

Being mounted and both roused in their seats, 

Their neighing coursers daring of the spur, 

Their armed staves in charge, their beavers down, 120 
Their eyes of fite sparkling through sights of steel, 
And the loud trumpet blowing them together ; 

Then, then, when there was nothing could have stay’d 
My father from the breast of Bolingbroke, 

O, when the king did throw his warder down, 

(His own life hung upon the staff he threw) 

Then threw he down himself and all their lives 

That by indictment and by dint of sword 

Have since miscarried under Bolingbroke. 


Wes. You speak, Lord Mowbray, now you know not what. 130 


The Earl of Hereford was reputed then 

In England the most valiant gentleman : 

Who knows on whom fortune would then have smil’d ? 
But if your father had been victor there, 

He ne’er had borne it out of Coventry : 

For all the country in a general voice 

Cried hate upon him ; and all their prayers and love 
Were set on Hereford, whom they doted on 

And bless’d and grac’d indeed, more than the king.} 
But this is mere digression from my purpose. 140 
Here come I from our princely general 

To know your griefs, to tell you from his grace 

That he will give you audience, and wherein 

It shall appear that your demands are just, 

You shall enjoy them, every thing set off 

That might so much as think you enemies. 


Mow.But he hath fore’d us to compel this offer ; 


And it proceeds from policy, not love. 
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Wes.Mowbray, you overween to take it so; 


This offer comes from mercy, not from fear : Igo 
For, lo! within a ken our army lies, 

Upon mine honour, all too confident 

To give admittance to a thought of fear. 

Our battle is more full of names than yours, 

Our men mote perfect in the use of arms, 

Our armour all as strong, our cause the best ; 

Then reason will our hearts should be as good : 

Say you not then our offer is compell’d. 


Mow.Well, by my will we shall admit no parley. 
Wes.That argues but the shame of your offence ; 160 


A rotten case abides no handling. 


Has. Hath the Prince John a full commission, 


In very ample virtue of his father, 
To hear and absolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we shall stand upon ? 


Wes.That is intended in the general’s name ; 


Ser. 


Wes.This will I show the general. 


Sor. 


I muse you make so slight a question. 

Then take, my Lord of Westmoreland, this schedule, 

For this contains our general grievances : 

Each several article herein redress’d, 170 
All members of our cause, both hete and hence, 

That are insinew’d to this action, 

Acquitted by a true substantial form, 

And present execution of our wills 

To us and to our purposes confin’d, 

We come within our awful banks again, 

And knit our powers to the arm of peace. 

Please you, lords, 

In sight of both our battles we may meet, 

And either end in peace, which God so frame, 180 
Or to the place of difference call the swords 

Which must decide it. 


My lord, we will do so, Exit West. 


Mow.Thete is a thing within my bosom tells me 


That no conditions of our peace can stand. 


Has.Fear you not that if we can make our peace 


Upon such large terms and so absolute 
As our conditions shall consist upon, 
Our peace shall stand as firm as rocky mountains, 


Mow.Yea, but our valuation shall be such 


Ser. 


Has, 


That every slight and false-derived cause, 190 
Yea, every idle, nice, and wanton reason 

Shall to the king taste of this action, 

That, were our royal faiths martyrs in love, Tt 
We shall be winnow’d with so rough a wind 
That even our corn shall seem as light as chaff 
And good from bad find no partition, 

No, no, my lord; note this; the king is weary 
Of dainty and such picking grievances : 

For he hath found to end one doubt by death 
Revives two greater in the heirs of life, 

And therefore will he wipe his tables clean, 
And keep no tell-tale to his memory 

That may repeat and history his loss 

To new remembrance ; for full well he knows 
He cannot so precisely weed this land 

As his misdoubts present occasion : 

His foes are so enrooted with his friends 
That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 

He doth unfasten so and shake a friend, 

So that this land, like an offensive wife 

That hath enrag’d him on to offer strokes, 

As he is striking, holds his infant up, 

And hangs resolv’d correction in the arm 
That was uprear’d to execution. 

Besides, the king hath wasted all his rods 

On late offenders, that he now doth lack 

The very instruments of chastisement, 

So that his power, like to a fangless lion, 
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May offer, but not hold. 
Tis very true, 
And therefore be assur’d, my good lord marshal, 
If we do now make our atonement well, 
Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 
Grow stronger for the breaking. 
Be it so, 
Here is return’d my Lord of Westmoreland. 
Re-enter Westmoreland 
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Wes.The prince is here at hand: pleaseth your lordship 


To meet his grace just distance ’tween our armies. 


Mow.Your grace of York, in God’s name, then, set forward. 


Ser. 


Before, and greet his grace: my lord, we come. 


SCENE II 


Enter Prince John of Lancaster, Officers, and others 
with them 


Lan. You are well encounter’d here, my cousin Mowbray ; 


Ser. 


Good day to you, gentle lord archbishop ; 
And so to you, Lord Hastings, and to all. 
My Lord of York, it better show’d with you 
When that your flock, assembled by the bell, 
Encircled you, to hear with reverence 

Your exposition on the holy text, 


Than now to see you here an iron man talking, t 
Cheering a rout of rebels with your drum, 
Turning the word to sword and life to death. 10 


That man that sits within a monarch’s heart, 
And ripens in the sunshine of his favour, 
Would he abuse the countenance of the king, 
Alack, what mischiefs might he set abroach 
In shadow of such greatness! With you, lord bishop, 
It is even so. Who hath not heard it spoken 
How deep you were within the books of God ? 
To us the speaker in his parliament, 
To us the imagin’d voice of God himself, 
The very opener and intelligencer 20 
Between the grace, the sanctities of heaven, 
And our dull workings. O, who shall believe 
But you misuse the reverence of your place, 
Employ the countenance and grace of heaven, 
As a false favourite doth his prince’s name, 
In deeds dishonourable ? You have ta’en up, 
Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 
The subjects of his substitute, my father, 
And both against the peace of heaven and him 
Have here up-swarm’d them. 
Good my Lord of Lancaster, 3¢ 
Iam not here against your father’s peace, 
But, as I told my Lord of Westmoreland, 
The time misorder’d doth, in common sense, 
Crowd us and crush us to this monstrous form, 
To hold our safety up. I sent your grace 
The parcels and particulars of our grief, 
The which hath been with scorn shov’d from the court, 
Whereon this Hydra son of war is born, 
Whose dangerous eyes may well be charm’d asleep 
With grant of our most just and right desires, 49 
And true obedience, of this madness cur’d, 
Stoop tamely to the foot of majesty. 


Mow. If not, we ready are to try our fortunes, 


Has. 


To the last man. 

And though we here fall down, 
We have supplies to second our attempt, 
If they miscarry, theirs shall second them, 
And so success of mischief shall be born, 
And heir from heir shall hold his quarrel up, 
Whiles England shall have generation. 


Laen.You are too shallow, Hastings, much too shallow, 50 
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To sound the bottom of the aftertimes. 
Wes.Pleaseth your grace to answer then directly 
How far forth you do like their aticles. 
Lan.I like them all, and do allow ther well ; 
And swear here, by the honour o' my blood, 
My father’s purposes have been nistook ; 
And some about him have too latishly 
Wrested his meaning and authoriy. 
My lord, these griefs shall be with speed redress’d ; 
Upon my soul, they shall. If ths may please you, 
Discharge your powers unto thei: several counties, 
As we will ours: and here betwein the armies 
Let ’s drink together friendly andembrace, 
That all their eyes may bear those tokens home 
Of our restored love and amity. 
Scr. I take your princely word for thee redresses. 
Lan.I give it you, and will maintain ny word : 
And thereupon I drink unto yourgrace. 
Has. Go, captain, and deliver to the arny 
This news of peace : let them hav pay, and part: 
I know it will well please them. Hie thee, captain. 
Exit Officer 
Ser. To you, my noble Lord of Westnoreland. 
Wes.I pledge your grace ; and, if you knew what pains 
I have bestow’d to breed this preient peace, 
You would drink freely ; but mylove to ye 
Shall show itself more openly herafter. 
Ser, Ido not doubt you. 
Wes. I am glad of t. 
Health to my lord and gentle cowin, Mowbray. 
Mow.You wish me health in very happy season, 
For I am, on the sudden, somethng ill. 
Ser. Against ill chances men are ever nerry, 
But heaviness foreruns the good event. 
Wes. Therefore be merry, coz, since suiden sorrow 
Serves to say thus, ‘ some good thing comes to- 
morrow.’ 
Scr. Believe me, I am passing light in spirit. 
Mow.So much the worse, if your own rule be true. 
Shouts within 
Lan. The word of peace is render’d: hark, how they 
shout ! 
Mow.This had been cheerful after victory. 
Ser. A peace is of the nature of a conquest, 
For then both parties nobly are stbdued, 
And neither party loser. 
Lan. Go, my lerd, 
And let our army be discharged bo. 
Exit Westmoreland 
And, good my lord, so please you, let our trains 
March by us, that we may peruse the men 
We should have cop’d withal. 
Ser. Go, good Lord Hastings, 
And; ere they be dismiss’d, Ict them march by. 
Exit Hastings 
Lan.1 trust, lords, we shall lie to-nigh: together. 
Re-enter Westmorclad 
Now, cousin, wherefore stands our army still ? 
Wes, The leaders, having charge from you to stand, 
Will not go off until they hear you speak. 
Lan. They know their duties. 
Re-enter Hasting 
Has. My lord, our army is dispers’d alseady : 
Like youthful steers unyok’d, the7 take their courses 
East, west, north, south ; or, likea school broke up, 
Each hurries toward his home ani sporting-placc. 
Wes.Good tidings, my Lord Hastings, for the which 
I do arrest thee traitor of high trason, 
And you, lord archbishop, and yuu, Lord Mowbray, 
Of capital treason I attach you beth. 
Mow.|s this proceeding just and honorable ? 
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Wes.Is your assembly so ? 

Ser. Will you thus break your faith ? 

Lan. I pawn’d thee none : 
I promised you redress of these same grievances 
Whereof you did complain, which, by mine honour, 
I will perform, with a most Christian care. 

But for you rebels, look to taste the due 

Meet for rebellion {and such acts as yours}. 
Most shallowly did you these arms commence, 
Fondly brought here and foolishly sent hence. 


Strike up our drums, pursue the scatter’d stray : 120 


God, and not we, hath safely fought to-day. 
Some guard these traitors to the block of death, 
Treason’s true bed, and yielder up of breath. Hoceunt 


SCENE III 
Another part of the forest 
Alarum. Excursions, Enter Falstaff and Colevile, 


meeting 


Fal. What’s your name, sit, of what condition are you, 
and of what place ? 

Col. 1 am a knight, sir, and my name is Colevile of the 
dale. 

Fal. Well, then, Colevile is your name, a knight is your 
degree, and your place the dale: Colevile shall be 
still your name, a traitor your degree, and the 
dungeon your place, a place deep enough, so shall 
you be still Colevile of the dale, 

Col. Are not you Sir John Falstaff ? 

Fal. As gooda manas he, sir, whoe’erITam. Do ye yield, 
sir, or shall I sweat for you? If I do sweat, they 
are the drops of thy lovers, and they weep for thy 
death : therefore rouse up fear and trembling, and do 
observance to my mercy, 

Col. I think you are Sir John Falstaff, and in that thought 
yield me. 

Fal. I have a whole school of tongues in this belly of 
mine, and not a tongue of them all speaks any other 
word but my name. An I had but a belly of any 
indifferency, I were simply the most active fellow 


in Europe; my womb, my womb, my womb, 
undoes me. Here comes our general. 
Enter Prince John of Lancaster, Westmoreland, Blunt, 


and others 


Lan. The heat is past, follow no further now, 

Call in the powers, good cousin Westmoreland. 
Exit Westmoreland 

Now, Falstaff, where have you been all this while ? 

When every thing is ended, then you come : 

These tardy tricks of yours will, on my life, 

One time or other break some gallows’ back. 

Fal. I would be sorry, my lord, but it should be thus : 
I never knew yet but rebuke and check was the 
reward of valour. Do you think me a swallow, an 
arrow, or a bullet? have I, in my poor and old 
motion, the expedition of thought ? I have speeded 
hither with the very extremest inch of possibility, 
I have founder’d nine score and odd posts, and 
here, travel-tainted as I am, have, in my pure and 
immaculate valour, taken Sir John Colevile of the 
dale, a most furious knight and valorous enemy. 
But what of that? he saw me, and yielded, that I 
may justly say with the hook-nosed fellow of Rome, 
there cousin, ‘ I came, saw, and overcame.’ 

Lan.\t was more of his courtesy than your deserving. 

Fal. I know not: here he is, and here I yield him, and 
I beseech your grace, let it be book’d with the rest 
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Fal. 


Fal. 


Fal. 


of this day’s deeds, or, by the Lord, I will have it in 
a particular ballad else, with mine own picture on 
the top on’t (Colevile kissing my foot): to the 
which course if I be enforce’d, if you do not all show 
like gilt twopences to me, and I in the clear sky of 
fame o’ershine you as much as the full moon doth 
the cinders of the element, which show like pins’ 
heads to her, believe not the word of the noble: 
therefore let me have right, and let desert mount. 


. Thine ’s too heavy to mount. 

. Let it shine, then. 

. Thine ’s too thick to shine. 

. Let it do something, my good lord, that may do me 


good, and call it what you will. 


. Is thy name Colevile ? 

. It is, my lord. 

. A famous rebel art thou, Colevile ? 

, And a famous true subject took him, 
. Iam, my lord, but as my betters are 


That led me hither: had they been rul’d by me, 
You should have won them dearer than you have. 
I know not how they sold themselves; but thou, like 
a kind fellow, gavest thyself away gratis ; and I thank 
thee for thee. 

Re-enter Westmoreland 


. Now, have you left pursuit ? 
Retreat is made and execution stay’d. 
. Send Colevile with his confederates 


To York, to present execution : 

Blunt, lead him hence, and see you guard him sure. 
Exeunt Blunt and others with Colevile 

And now dispatch we toward the court, my lords : 

I hear the king my father is sore sick : 

Our news shall go before us to his majesty, 

Which, cousin, you shall bear to comfort him, 

And we with sober speed will follow you. 

My lord, I beseech you, give me leave to go 

Through Gloucestershire, and, when you come to 

court, 
Stand my good lord in your good report. 


. Fare you well, Falstaff: I, in my condition, 


Shall better speak of you than you deserve. 

Exeunt all except Falstaff 
I would you had but the wit : ’twere better than your 
dukedom, Good faith, this same young sober- 
blooded boy doth not love me, nor a man cannot 
make him laugh, but that’s no marvel, he drinks no 
wine. There’s never none of these demure boys 
come to any proof, for thin drink doth so over-cool 
their blood, and making many fish-meals, that they 
fall into a kind of male green-sickness, and then, 
when they marry, they get wenches, they are gener- 
ally fools and cowards, which some of us should be 
too, but for inflammation: a good sherris-sack hath 
a two-fold operation in it; it ascends me into the 
brain, dries me there all the foolish, and dull, and 
crudy vapours which environ it, makes it apprehen- 
sive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery, and delect- 
able shapes, which, delivered o’er to the voice, the 
tongue, which is the birth, becomes excellent wit. 
The second property of your excellent sherris is the 
warming of the blood, which before (cold and 
settled) left the liver white and pale, which is the 
badge of pusillanimity and cowardice ; but the sherris 
warms it, and makes it course from the inwards to 
the parts extreme, it illumineth the face, which as a 
beacon gives watning to all the rest of this little 
kingdom, man, to arm, and then the vital commoners, 
and inland petty spirits, muster me all to their captain, 
the heart ; who, great and puff’d up with this retinue, 
doth any deed of courage ; and this valour comes of 
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sherris, so that skill in the weapon is nothing without 
sack, for that sets it a-work, and learning a mere 
hoard of gold kept by a devil, till sack commences it, 
and sets it in act and use. Hereof comes it that 
Prince Harry is valiant; for the cold blood he did 
naturally inherit of his father, he hath, like lean, 
sterile, and bare land, manur’d, husbanded and till’d, 
with excellent endeavour of drinking good and good 120 
store of fertile sherris, that he is become very hot and 
valiant. If I had a thousand sons, the first humane 
principle I would teach them should be, to forswear 
thin potations, and to addict themselves to sack. 
Enter Bardolph 
How now, Bardolph ? 

Bar. The army is discharged all and gone. 

Fal. Let them go; I1’li through Gloucestershire, and 
there will I visit Master Robert Shallow, esquire: 1 
have him already tempering between my finger and 
my thumb, and shortly will I seal with him. Come 130 
away. Exeunt 


SCENE IV 
Westminster. The Jerusalem Chamber 


Enter the King, the Princes Thomas of Clarence and 
Humpbrey of Gloucester, Warwick, and others 


King.Now, lords, if God doth give successful end 
To this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw no swords but what are sanctified : 
Our navy is address’d, our power collected, 
Our substitutes in absence well invested, 
And every thing lies level to our wish ; 
Only we want a little personal strength ; 
And pause us, till these rebels, now afoot, 
Come underneath the yoke of government, 10 
War.Both which we doubt not but your majesty 
Shall soon enjoy. 
King. Humphrey, my son of Gloucester, 
Where is the prince your brother ? 
Glo. I think he’s gone to hunt, my lord, at Windsor. 
King.And how accompanied ? 
Glo, I do not know, my lord. 
King.Js not his brother, Thomas of Clarence, with him P 
Glo. No, my good lord, he is in presence here. 
Cla, What would my lord and father ? 
King.Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of Clarence. 
How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother? 20 
He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, Thomas ; 
Thou hast a better place in his affection 
Than all thy brothers: cherish it, my boy, 
And noble offices thou mayst effect 
Of mediation, after 1 am dead, 
Between his greatness and thy other brethren ; 
Therefore omit him not, blunt not his love, 
Nor lose the good advantage of his grace 
By seeming cold, or careless of his will, 
For he is gracious, if he be observ’d, 30 
He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity ; 
Yet notwithstanding, being incens’d, he is flint, 
As humorous as winter, and as sudden 
As flaws congealed in the spring of day. 
His temper, therefore, must be well observ’d ; 
Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth ; 
But, being moody, give him time and scope, 
Till that his passions, like a whale on ground, 4° 


ACT FOUR, SCENES III, IV, V 


Confound themselves with working. Learn this, 
Thomas, 
And thou shalt prove a shelter to thy friends, 
A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in, 
That the united vessel of their blood, 
(Mingled with venom of suggestion 
As, force perforce, the age will pour it in) 
Shall never leak, though it do work as strong 
As aconitum, or rash gunpowder. 
Cia. I shall observe him with all care and love, 
King.Why art thou not at Windsor with him, Thomas ? 50 
Cla. He is not there to-day, he dines in London. 
King.And how accompanied ? canst thou tell that ? 
Cla, With Poins, and other his continual followers. 
King.Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds, 
And he, the noble image of my youth, 
Is overspread with them ; therefore my grief 
Stretches itself beyond the hour of death : 
The blood weeps from my heart when I do shape, 
In forms imaginary, the unguided days 
And rotten times that you shall look upon, 60 
When I am sleeping with my ancestors. 
For when his headstrong riot hath no curb, 
When rage and hot blood are his counsellors, 
When means and lavish manners meet together, 
O, with what wings shall his affections fly 
Towards fronting peril and oppos’d decay ! 
War.My gracious lord, you look beyond him quite ; 
The prince but studies his companions, 
Like a strange tongue, wherein, to gain the language, 
*Tis needful that the most immodest word Jo 
Be look’d upon and learn’d, which once attain’d, 
Your highness knows, comes to no further use 
But to be known and hated. So, like gross terms, 
The prince will in the perfectness of time 
Cast off his followers, and their memory 
Shall as a pattern or a measure live, 
By which his grace must mete the lives of others, 
Turning past evils to advantages. 
King.’ Tis seldom when the bee doth leave her comb 
In the dead carrion. 
Enter Westmoreland 
Who’s here? Westmoreland? 80 
Wes.Health to my sovereign, and new happiness 
Added to that that I am to deliver | 
Prince John your son doth kiss your grace’s hand ; 
Mowbray, the Bishop Scroop, Hastings and all 
Are brought to the correction of your law ; 
There is not now a rebel’s sword unsheath’d, 
But Peace puts forth her olive every where. 
The manner how this action hath been borne 
Here at more leisure may your highness read, 
With every course in his particular. go 
King.O Westmoreland, thou art a summer bird, 
Which ever in the haunch of winter sings 
The lifting up of day. 
Enter Harcourt 
Look, here’s more news. 
Har, From enemies heaven keep your majesty, 
And when they stand against you, may they fall 
As those that I am come to tell you of ! 
The Earl Northumberland and the Lord Bardolph, 
With a great power of English and of Scots, 
Are by the shrieve of Yorkshire’ overthrown ; 
The manner and true order of the fight, Too 
This packet, please it you, contains at large. 
King.And wherefore should these good news make me sick ? 
Will Fortune never come with both hands full, 
But write her fair words still in foulest letters ? it 
She either gives a stumach, and no food, 
Such are the poor in health ; or else a feast, 
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And takes away the stomach, such are the rich 

That have abundance, and enjoy it not: 

I should rejoice now at this happy news, 

And now my sight fails, and my brain is giddy, 110 

O me! come near me, now I am much ill. 
Glo, Comfort, your majesty | 
Cla. O my royal father ! 
Wes.My sovereign lord, cheer up yourself, look up. 
War.Be patient, princes ; you do know, these fits 

Are with his highness very ordinary. 

Stand from him, give him air, he’ll straight be well. 
Cla. No, no, he cannot long hold out these pangs : 

The incessant care and labour of his mind 

Hath wrought the mure, that should confine it in, 

So thin that life looks through {and will break out.} 120 
Glo. The people fear me, for they do observe 

Unfather’d heirs and loathly births of nature : 

The seasons change their manners, as the year 

Had found some months asleep and leap’d them over. 
Cla. The river hath thrice flow’d, no ebb between, 

And the old folk, time’s doting chronicles, 

Say it did so a little time before 

That our great-grandsire, Edward, sick’d and died. 
War.Speak lower, princes, for the king recovers. 
Glo. This apoplexy will certain be his end. 130 
King.I pray you, take me up, and bear me hence 

Into some other chamber: {softly, pray.} 


SCENE V 


The curtains of the rear-stage are drawn, disclosing a bed, 
on which they lay the King t 


Let there be no noise made, my gentle friends, 
Unless some dull and favourable hand 
Will whisper music to my weary spirit. 
War.Call for the music in the other room, 
King.Set me the crown upon my pillow here. 
Cla. His eye is hollow, and he changes much. 
War.Less noise, less noise | 
Enter Prince Henry 
Pri, Who saw the Duke of Clarence ? 
Cla, I am here, brother, full of heaviness. 
Pri. How now? rain within doors, and none abroad ? 
How doth the king ? 10 
Glo, Exceeding ill. 
Pri, Heard he the good news yet? 
Tell it him. 
Glo. He alter’d much upon the hearing it. 
Pri. If he be sick with joy, he’ll recover without physic. 
War.Not so much noise, my lords: sweet prince, speak 
low ; 
The king your father is dispos’d to sleep. 
Cla, Let us withdraw into the other room. 
War.Will’t please your grace to go along with us ? 
Pri. No, I will sit and watch here by the king. 
Exeunt all except the Prince 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 20 
Being so troublesome a bedfellow ? 
O polish’d perturbation ! golden care | 
That keep’st the ports of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night | sleep with it now | 
Yet not so sound and half so deeply sweet 
As he whose brow (with homely biggen bound) 
Snores out the watch of night. O majesty ! 
When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That scalds with safety. By his gates of breath 30 
There lies a downy feather which stirs not 
Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 
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Perforce must move. My graciais lord! my father! 
This sleep is sound indeed, this 5 a sleep, 

That from this golden rigol hathdivore’d 

So many English kings ; thy duc from me 

Is tears and heavy sorrows of the blood, 

Which nature, love, and filial tenlerness, 

Shall, O dear father, pay thee plateously : 


My due from thee is this imperia crown, 40 


Which, as immediate from thy pice and blood, 
Derives itself to me: lo, where i sits, 
Which God shall guard: and pu the world’s whole 
strength 
Into one giant arm, it shall not force 
This lineal honour from me: ths from thee 
Will I to mine Icave, as ’tis left tp me. Exit 
King.(waking) Warwick | Gloucester | Clarence ! 
Re-enter Warwick, Gloucester, Carence, and the rest 
Cla. Doth the king call ? 
War.What would your majesty? {How fares your 
grace ?} 
King.Why did you leave, me here alo, my lords ? jo 
Cla. We left the prince my brother hee, my liege, 
Who undertook to sit and watchby you. 
Ring. The Prince of Wales? Where i he? let me sce him : 
[He is not here.] 
War.This door is open, he is gone ths way. 
Gio. He came not through the chamber where we stay’d. 
King. Where is the crown ? who tookit from my pillow ? 
War.When we withdrew, my liege, ve left it here. 
King.The prince hath ta’en it hence: 30, seck him out. 
Is he so hasty that he doth suppsse 6o 
My sleep my death ? 
Find him, my Lord of Warwick, chide him hither. 
Exit Warwick 
This part of his conjoins with my disease, 
And helps to end me. See, sons, what things you are, 
How quickly nature falls into revolt, 
When gold becomes her object | 
For this the foolish over-careful fathers 
Have broke their sleep with thoughts, 
Their brains with care, their bores with industry ; 
For this they have engrossed an< pil’d up Jo 
The canker’d heaps of strange-achieved gold ; 
For this they have been thoughtiul to invest 
Their sons with arts and martial exercises : 
When, like the bee, tolling from every flower i 
{The virtuous sweets, } 
Our thighs pack’d with wax, ou: mouths with honey, 
We bring it to the hive ; and, lie the bees, 
Are murder’d for our pains. Tais bitter taste 
Yield his engrossments to the erding father. 
Re-enter Warntk 
Now, where is he that will not stay so long 80 
Till his friend sickness have determin’d me ? 
War.My lord, I found the prince in the next room, 
Washing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks, 
With such a deep demeanour ingreat sorrow, 
That tyranny, which never quaffd but blood, 
Would, by beholding him, have wash’d his knife 
With gentle eye-drops. He is coming hither. 
King.But wherefore did he take away the crown ? 
Re-enter Prince Henry 
Lo, where he comes. Come hither to me, Harry. 
Depart the chamber, leave us here alone. 9° 
Exeunt Warwick and the rest 
Pri. 1 never thought to hear you speak again. 
King.Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought ; 
I stay too long by thee, I weary thee ; 
Dost thou so hunger for mine enpty chair 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with my honours 
Before thy hour be ripe? © foolish youth, 


Pri, 
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Thou seek’st the greatness that will overwhelm thee ; 
Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 

Is held from falling with so weak a wind 

That it will quickly drop: my day is dim ; 100 
Thou hast stol’n that which after some few hours 
Were thine, without offence ; and at my death 

Thou hast seal’d up my expectation : 

Thy life did manifest thou lov’dst me not, 

And thou wilt have me die, assur’d of it. 

Thou hid’st a thousand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart, 

To stab at half an hour of my life. 

What, canst thou not forbear me half an hour ? 
Then get thee gone, and dig my grave thyself, £6 Ce) 
And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear 

That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 

Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse 

Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head, 

Only compound me with forgotten dust ; 

Give that which gave thee life unto the worms, 
Pluck down my officers, break my decrees, 

For now a time is come to mock at form: 

Harry the fifth is crown’d: up, vanity! 

Down, royal state! all you sage counsellors, hence | 120 
And to the English court assemble now, 

From every region, apes of idleness | 

Now, neighbour confines, purge you of your scum : 
Have you a ruffian that will swear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night, rob, murder, and commit 

The oldest sins, the newest kind of ways ? 

Be happy, he will trouble you no more ; 

England shall double gild his treble guilt, 

England shall give him office, honour, might ; 

For the fifth Harry from curb’d licence plucks 130 
The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 

Shall flesh his tooth on every innocent. 

O my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows | 

When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

O, thou wilt be a wilderness again, 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants ! 


O, pardon me, my liege! but for my tears, 

The moist impediments unto my speech, 

TI had forestall’d this dear and deep rebuke, 140 
Ere you with grief had spoke and I had heard 

The course of it so far. There is your crown ; 

And He that wears the crown immortally 

Long guard it yours! If I affect it more 

Than as your honour, and as your renown, 

Let me no more from this obedience rise, 

Which my most inward true and duteous spirit 
Teacheth this prostrate and exterior bending, 

God witness with me, when I here came in, 

And found no course of breath within your majesty, 150 
How cold it struck my heart! If I do feign, 

O, let me in my present wildness die, 

And never live to show the incredulous world 

The noble change that I have purposed | 

Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 

And dead almost, my liege, to think you were, 

I spake unto this crown as having sense, 

And thus upbraided it: ‘ The care on thee depending 
Hath fed upon the body of my father ; 

Therefore, thou best of gold art worst of gold: 160 
Other, less fine in carat, is more precious, t 
Preserving life, in medicine potable ; 

But thou, most fine, most honour’d, most renown’d, 
Hast eat thy bearer up.’ Thus, my most royal liege, 
Accusing it, I put it on my head, 

To try with it, as with an enemy, 

That had before my face murder’d my father, 
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The quarrel of a true inheritor : 
But if it did infect my blood with joy, 
Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride, 170 
If any rebel or vain spirit of mine 
Did with the least affection of a welcome 
Give entertainment to the might of it, 
Let God for ever keep it from my head, 
And make me as the poorest vassal is, 
That doth with awe and terror kneel to it ! 
King.{O my son, } 
God put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That thou mightst win the more thy father’s love, 
Pleading so wisely in excuse of it: 180 
Come hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed, 
And hear, I think, the very latest counsel 
That ever I shall breathe. God knows, my son, 
By what by-paths and indirect crook’d ways 
I met this crown, and I myself know well 
How troublesome it sat upon my head : 
To thee it shall descend with better quiet, 
Better opinion, better confirmation, 
For all the soil of the achievement goes 
With me into the earth. It seem’d in me 199 
But as an honour snatch’d with boisterous hand, 
And I had many living to upbraid 
My gain of it by their assistances, 
Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodshed, 
Wounding supposed peace ; all these bold fears 
Thou sce’st with peril I have answered ; 
For all my reign hath been but as a scene 
Acting that argument: and now my death 
Changes the mood, for what in me was purchas’d, 
Falls upon thee in a more fairer sort. 200 
So thou the garland weat’st successively, 
Yet, though thou stand’st more sure than I could do, 
Thou art not firm enough, since griefs are green ; 
And all my friends, which thou must make thy friends, t 
Have but their stings and teeth newly ta’en out ; 
By whose fell working I was first advanc’d 
And by whose power I well might lodge a fear 
To be again displac’d : which to avoid, 
I cut them off, and had a purpose, now 
To Jead out many to the Holy Land, 210 
Lest rest and lying still might make them look 
Too near unto my state: therefore, my Harry, 
Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels, that action, hence borne out, 
May waste the memory of the former days. 
More would I, but my lungs are wasted so 
That strength of speech is utterly denied me, 
How I came by the crown, O God forgive ; 
And grant it may with thee in true peace live ! 
Pri. {My gracious liege, } 220 
You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me, 
Then plain and right must my possession be, 
Which I with more than with a common pain 
*Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain, 
Enter Lord John of Lancaster 
King.Look, look, here comes my John of Lancaster. 
Lan, Health, peace, and happiness to my royal father. 
King. Thou bring’st me happiness and peace, son John ; 
But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare wither’d trunk : upon thy sight 
My worldly business makes a period. 230 
Where is my Lord*of Warwick ? 
Pri. My Lord of Warwick | 
Re-enter Warwick, and others 
King.Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ? 
War. Tis call’d Jerusalem, my noble le-d. 
King.Laud be to God | even there my life must end. 


It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem, 

Which vainly I suppos’d the Holy Land : 
But bear me to that chamber, there I'll lie, 
In-that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 


Act Fifth 


SCENE I 
Gloucestershire. Shallow’s house 
Enter Shallow, Falstaff, Bardolph, and Page 


Shal.By cock and pie, sir, you shall not away to-night. 
What, Davy, I say | 

Fal. You must excuse me, Master- Robert Shallow. 

Shal.1 will not excuse you, you shall not be excus’d, 
excuses shall not be admitted, there is no excuse 
shall serve, you shall not be excus’d. Why, Davy ! 

Enter Davy 

Da, Hete, sir. 

Shal.Davy, Davy, Davy, [Davy, let me see, Davy,]} let me 
see, Davy, let me see: yea, marry, William cook, 
bid him come hither, Sir John, you shall not be 
excus’d. 

Da. Marry, sit, thus; those precepts cannot be served, 
and, again, sir, shall we sow the headland with 
wheat ? 

Shal.With red wheat, Davy, but for William cook: are 
there no young pigeons ? 

Da. Yes, sit, here is now the smith’s note for shoeing 
and plough-irons. 

Shal.Let it be cast and paid: Sir John, you shall not be 
excus’d. = 

Da. Now, sir, a new link to the bucket must needs be 
had: and, sir, do you mean to stop any of William’s 
wages, about the sack he lost {the other day} at 
Hinckley fair ? 

Shal.A’ shall answer it; some pigeons, Davy, a couple of 
short-legg’d hens, a joint of mutton, and any pretty 
little tiny kickshaws, tell William cook, 

Da. Doth the man of war stay all night, sir ? 

Shal. Yea, Davy, I will use him well, a friend i? the court 
is better than a penny in purse: use his men well, 
Davy, for they are arrant knaves, and will backbite. 

Da. No worse than they are backbitten, sir, for they 
have marvellous foul linen. 

Shal.Well conceited, Davy, about thy business, Davy. 

Da. I beseech you, sir, to countenance William Visor 
of Woncot against Clement Perkes 0’ the hill. 

Sbal, There is many complaints, Davy, against that Visor, 
that Visor is an arrant knave, on my knowledge. 

Da. I grant your worship that he is a knave, sit; but 
yet, God forbid, sir, but a knave should‘ have some 
countenance at his friend’s request ; an honest man, 
sir, is able to speak for himself, when a knave is 
not: I have serv’d your worship truly, sir, this eight 
years, an I cannot once or twice in a quarter bear out 
a knave against an honest man, I have {but a very} 
little credit with your worship: the knave is mine 
honest friend, sir, therefore, I beseech you, let him 
be countenanc’d 

Shal.Go to I say, he shall have no wrong, look about, 
Davy: (exit Davy) where are you, Sir John? 
Come, come, come, off with your boots, give me 
your hand, Master Bardolph. 

Bar. I am glad to see your worship. 

Shal.] thank thee with my heart, kind Master Bardolph, 
and welcome, my tall fellow (to te Page), come, Sir 
John. 


Exeunt 240 
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ACT FOUR, SCENE V—ACT FIVE, SCENES I, II 


Fal. 1’ll follow you, good Master Robert Shallow: (exit 
Shallow.) Bardolph, look to our horses. (exeunt 
Bardolph and Page.) If I were sawed into quantities, 


I should make four dozen of such bearded hermits’ 60 


staves as Master Shallow: it is a wonderful thing 
to see the semblable coherence of his men’s spirits 
and his: they, by observing him, do bear them- 
selves like foolish justices ; he, by conversing with 
them, is turned into ad justice-like serving-man: their 
spirits are so married in conjunction, with the 
participation of society, that they flock together in 
consent, like so many wild-geese. If I had a suit 
to Master Shallow, I would humour his men with 
the imputation of being near their master: if to his 70 
men, I would curry with Master Shallow that no 
man could better command his servants. It is cer- 
tain that either wise bearing or ignorant carriage 
is caught, as men take diseases one of another: 
therefore let men take heed of their company. I will 
devise matter enough out of this Shallow to keep 
Prince Harry in continual laughter the wearing out 
of six fashions, which is four terms, or two actions, 
and a’ shall laugh without intervallums. O, it is 
much that a lic, with a slight oath, and a jest, 80 
with a sad brow, will do with a fellow that never 
had the ache in his shoulders! O, you shall see 
him laugh till his face be like a wet cloak ill laid 
up | 
Shal. (within) Sir John ! 
Fal. I come, Master Shallow, I come, Master Shallow. 
Exit 


SCENE II 
Westminster. The palace 
Enter Warwick and the Lord Chief Justice, meeting 


War.How now, my lord chief justice, whither away ? 
C.J. How doth the king ? 
War. Exceeding well ; his cares 
Are now all ended. 
C.J. I hope, not dead. 
War. He’s walk’d the way of nature, 
And to our purposes he lives no more. 
C.J. I would his majesty had call’d me with him : 
The service that I truly did his life 
Hath left me open to all injuries. 
War.Indeed I think the young king loves you not. 
C.J. I know he doth not, and do arm myself to 
To welcome the condition of the time, 
Which cannot look more hideously upon me 
Than I have drawn it in my fantasy. 
Enter Lancaster, Clarence, Gloucester, Westmoreland, 
and others 
War.Here come the heavy issue of dead Harry : 
O that the living Harry had the temper 
Of him, the worst of these three gentlemen | t 
How many nobles then should hold their places, 
That must strike sail to spirits of vile sort | 
C.J. O God, I fear all will be overturn’d | 
Lan. Good morrow, cousin Warwick, good morrow. 20 
Glo, 
Cla, 
Lan. We meet like men that had forgot to speak. 
War.We do remember, but our argument 
Is all too heavy to admit much talk. 
Lan. Well, peace be with him that hath made us heavy | 
C.J, Peace be with us, lest we be heavier ! 
Glo. O, good my lord, you have lost a friend indeed, 


Good motrtow, cousin. 
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And I dare swear you borrow not that face 
Of seeming sorrow, it is sure your own. 
Lan. Though no man be assur’d what grace to find, 30 
You stand in coldest expectation ; 
I am the sorrier, would ’twere otherwise. 
Cla, Well, you must now speak Sir John Falstaff fair, 
Which swims against your stream of quality. 
C.J. Sweet princes, what I did, I did in honour, 
Led by the impartial conduct of my soul ; 
And never shall you see that I will beg 
A ragged and forestall’d remission, 
If truth and upright innocency fail me. 
1’ll to the king my master that is dead, 40 
And tell him who hath sent me after him. 
War.Here comes the prince. 


Enter King Henry the fifth, attended 


C.J. Good morrow, and God save your majesty ! 
King.This new and gorgeous garment, majesty, 
Sits not so easy on me as you think : 
Brothers, you mix your sadness with some fear : 
This is the English, not the Turkish court, 
Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 
But Harry Harry. Yet be sad, good brothers, 
For, by my faith, it very well becomes you: so 
Sorrow so royally in you appears 
That I will deeply put the fashion on, 
And wear it in my heart: why then, be sad, 
But entertain no more of it, good brothers, 
Than a joint burden laid upon us all : 
For me, by heaven (I bid you be assur’d) 
I’ll be your father, and your brother too ; 
Let me but bear your love, Ill bear your cares: 
Yet weep that Harry’s dead, and so will I, 
But Harry lives, that shall convert those tears 60 
By number into hours of happiness. 
Princes. We hope no other from your majesty. 
King. You all look strangely on me, and you most ; 
You are, I think, assur’d I love you not. 
C.J. Iam assur’d, if I be measur’d rightly, 
Your majesty hath no just cause to hate me. 
King.No ? 
How might a prince of my great hopes forget 
So great indignities you laid upon me ? 
What, rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 70 
The immediate heir of England? Was this ersy P 
May this be wash’d in Lethe and forgotten ? 
C.J. I then did use the person of your father, 
The image of his power lay then in me, 
And in the administration of his law, 
Whiles I was busy for the commonwealth, 
Your highness pleased to forget my place, 
The majesty and power of law and justice, 
The image of the king whom I presented, 
And struck me in my very seat of judgement ; 80 
Whetreon, as an offender to your father, 
I gave bold way to my authority, 
And did commit you: if the deed were ill, 
Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 
To have a son set your decrees at nought ? 
To pluck down justice from your awful bench ? 
To trip the course of law, and blunt the sword 
That guards the peace and safety of your person ? 
Nay more, to spurn at your most royal image, 
And mock your workings in a second body ? go 
Question your royal thoughts, make the case yours, 
Be now the father, and propose a son, 
Hear your own dignity so much profan’d, 
See your most dreadful laws so loosely slighted, 
Behold yourself so by a son disdain’d ; 
And then imagine me taking your part, 
And in your power soft silencing your son : 
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After this cold considerance, sentence me, 
And, as you are a king, speak inyour state 
What I have done. that misbecane my place, 
My person, or my liege’s soveregnty. 

King.You are right justice, and you weigh this well ; 
Therefore still bear the balance and the sword, 
And I do wish your honours mzy increase, 

Till you do live to see a son of nine 

Offend you, and obey you, as I lid: 

So shall I live to speak my fathe:’s words, 

* Happy am I, that have a man © bold), 

That dares do justice on my proper son ; 

And not less happy, having suck a son, 

That would deliver up his greatiess so, 

Into the hands of justice.” Youdid commit me: 
For which I do commit into your hand 

The unstained sword that you lave us’d to bear, 
With this remembrance, that yo1 use the same 
With the like bold, just, and imyartial spirit 

As you have done ’gainst me: there is my hand, 
You shall be as a father to my youth, 

My voice shall sound as you doprompt mine ear, 
And I will stoop and humble m: intents 

To your well-practis’d wise direitions. 

And, princes all, believe me, I beseech you, 

My father is gone wild into his srave ; 

For in his tomb liéiny affection: ; 

And with his spirit sadly I survive, 

To mock the expectation of the world, 

To frustrate prophecies, and to aze out 

Rotten opinion, who hath writ ne down 

After my seeming. The tide ofblood in me 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity til now : 

Now doth it turn, and ebb backto the sea, 
Where it shall mingle with the sate of floods, 
And flow henceforth in formal najesty. 

Now call we our high court of parliament, 

And let us choose such limbs ofnoble counsel, 
That the great body of our statemay go 

In equal rank with the best govitn’d nation ; 
That war, or peace, ot both at «ce, may be 

As things acquainted and familia to us ; 

In which you, father, shall haveforemost hand. 
Our coronation done, we will acite, 

As I before remember’d, all ourstate : 

And (God consigning to my good intents) 

No prince nor peef shall have just cause to say, 
God shorten Harry’s happy lifeone day!  Exennt 


SCENE III 
Gloucestershire. Shallov’s orchard 


Ener Falstaff, Shallow, Silena, Davy, Bardolpb, 
and the Page 


Shal. Nay, you shall see my orchard, where, in an arbour, 
we will eat a last year’s pippin of my own graffing, 
with a dish of caraways and so jorth: come, cousin 
Silence : and then to bed. 

Fal. ’Fore God, you have here goodly dwelling, and rich, 

Shai. Barren, barren, barren, beggars all, beggars all, Sir 
John, marry, goodair. Spread,Davy, spread, Davy, 
well said, Davy. 

Fal. This Davy serves you for good uses; he is your 
serving-man, and your husband. 

Shal.A good varlet, a good varlet, a very good varlet, Sir 
John: by the mass, I have drusk too much sack at 
suppet: a good varlet. Now sit down, now sit 

down, come, cousin. 
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ACT FIVE, SCENES II, III, IV 


Sil. Ah, sirrah ! quoth-a, we shall 
Do nothing but eat, and make good cheer, 
And praise God for the merry year ; 
When flesh is cheap and females dear, 
And lusty lads roam here and there 

So merrily, 20 

And ever among so merrily. 

Fal, There’s a merry heart, good Master Silence, I’ll 
give you a health for that anon, 

Shal.Give Master Bardolph some wine, Davy. 

Da. Sweet sir, sit, Ill be with you anon ; most sweet sir, 
sit, master page, good master page, sit. Proface | 
What you want in meat, we'll have in drink, but 


Singing 


you must bear, the heart ’s all. Exit 
Shal.Be merry, Master Bardolph ; and, my little soldier 
there, be merry. 30 


Sil. Be merry, be merry, my wife has all ; Singing 
For women are shrews, both short and tall : 
Tis merry in hall when beards wag all, 
And welcome merry Shrove-tide. 
Be merry, be merry. 
Fal, I did not think Master Silence had been a man of this 
mettle. 
Sil. Who,1? Ihave been merry twice and once ere now. 
Re-enter Davy 
Da. There ’s a dish of leather-coats for you. To Bardolph 
Shal. Davy | 4o 
Da. Your worship! I’ll be with you straight. (¢o 
Bardolph) A cup of wine, sir ? 
Sil. A cup of wine that’s brisk and fine, 
And drink unto the leman mine ; 
And a merry heart lives long-a. 
Fai, Well said, Master Silence. 
Sil. An-we shall be merry, now comes in the sweet 0’ the 
night. 
Fal. Health and long life to you, Master Silence. 
Sil. Fill the cup, and let it come ; 
I°ll pledge you a mile to the bottom. 
Shal.Honest Bardolph, welcome, if thou want’st any 
thing, and wilt not call, beshrew thy heart ; welcome, 
my little tiny thief (to the Page), and welcome indeed 
too, I’ll drink to Master Bardolph, and to all the 
cabileros about London. 
Da. I hope to see London once ere I die. 
Bar. An I might see you there, Davy,— 
Shai, By the mass, you ’ll crack a quart together, ha! will 
you not, Master Bardolph ? 60 
Bar. Yea, sir, in a pottle-pot. 
Shal.By God’s liggens, I thank thee, the knave will stick 
by thee, I can assure thee that a’ will not out, he is 
true bred. 
Bar, And I'll stick by him, sir. 
Shal. Why, there spoke a king. Lack nothing, be merry, 
(knocking within) look who’s at door there, ho! who 


Singing 


Singing 50 


knocks ? 
Exit Davy 
Fal. Why, now you have done me right. 
Sil. Do me right, Singing 7Jo 
And dub me knight : 
Samingo. t 
Is ’t not so P 
Fal, "Tis so. 
Sil, 18’t so? Why then, say an old man can do some- 
what. 


Re-enter Davy 


Da. An’t please your worship, there ’s one Pistol come 
from the court with news. 
Fal. From the court ? let him come in. 
Enter Pistol 
How nov, Pistol ? 80 


29 


Pis. Sir John, God save you | 

Fal. What wind blew you hither, Pistol ? 

Pis. Not the ill wind which blows no man to good: 
sweet knight, thou art now one of the greatest men 
in this realm. 

Sil, By’r lady, I think a’ be, but goodman Puff of 
Barson, 

Pis. Puff? 

Puff in thy teeth, most recreant coward base | 

Sir John, I am thy Pistol and thy friend, go 
And helter-skelter have I rode to thee, 

And tidings do I bring, and lucky joys, 

And golden times, and happy news of price. 

Fal. I pray thee now, deliver them like a man of this 
world. 

Pis. A foutre for the world and worldlings base ! 
I speak of Africa and golden joys. 

Fal. O base Assyrian knight | what is thy news ? 
Let King Cophetua know the truth thereof, 

Sil, And Robin Hood, Scarlet, and John. 

Pis. Shall dunghill curs confront the Helicons ? 
And shall good news be baffled ? 

Then, Pistol, lay thy head in Furies’ lap. 

Shal. Honest gentleman, I know not your breeding, 

Pis. Why then, lament therefore. 

Shal.Give me pardon, sir, if, sir, you come with news 
from the court, I take it there’s but two ways, 
either to ‘utter them, or conceal them; I am, sir, 
under the king, in some authority. 

Pis, Under which king, Besonian ? speak, or dic. 110 

Shal, Under King Harry. 

Pis. Harry the fourth, or fifth ? 

Shal. Harry the fourth. 

Pis. A foutre for thine office | 
Sir John, thy tender lambkin now is king ; 

Harry the fifth’s the man: J speak the truth : 
When Pistol lies, do this, and fig me, like 
The bragging Spaniard. 

Fal, What, is the old king dead ? 

Pis. As nail in door: the things I speak are just. 

Fal. Away, Bardolph! saddle my horse, Ma3ter Robert 
Shallow, choose what office thou wilt in the land, 120 
*tis thine. Pistol, I will double-charge thee with 
dignities. 

Bar. O joyful day | 
I would not take a knighthood for my fortune. 

Pis. What? Ido bring good news. 

Fal, Carry Master Silence to bed. Master Shallow, my 
Lord Shallow,—be what thou wilt ; I am fortune’s 
steward—get on thy boots, well ride all night. O 
sweet Pistol, away, Bardolph, (exis? Bardo/ph) come, 
Pistol, utter more to me, and withal devise some- 130 
thing to do thyself good. Boot, boot, Master 
Shallow! I know the young king is sick for me! 
Let us take any man’s horses, the laws of England 
are at my commandment, blessed are they that have 
been my friends, and woe to my lord chief justice | 

Pis. Let vultures vile scize on his lungs also | 
“ Where is the life that late I led?’ say they: 

Why, here it is ; welcome these pleasant days ! 
Exennt 
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SCENE IV 
London. A street 


Enter Beadles, dragging in Hostess Quickly and 
Doll Tearsheet t 


M.Q.No, thou arrant knave, I would to God that I might 
die, that I might have thee hang’d, thou hast drawn 


30 


my shoulder out of joint. 

First Bead. The constables have delivered her over to me, 
and she shall have whipping-cheer, I warrant her, 
there hath been a man or two lately kill’d about her. 

Doll,Nut-hook, nut-hook, you lie. Come on, I'll tell 
thee what, thou damn’d tripe-visag’d rascal, an the 
child I now go with do miscarry, thou wert better 
thou hadst struck thy mother, thou paper-fac’d 
villain, 

M.Q.O the Lord, that Sir John were come! he would 
make this a bloody day to somebody: but I pray 
God the fruit of her womb miscarry | 

First Bead. If it do, you shall have a dozen of cushions 
again; you have but eleven now. Come, I charge 
you both go with me, for the man is dead that you 
and Pistol beat amongst you. 

Doll.1'll tell you what, you thin man in a censer, I will 
have you as soundly swing’d for this, you blue-bottle 
togue, you filthy famish’d correctioner, if you be not 
swing’d, I'll forswear half-kirtles. 

First Bead. Come, come, you she-knight-errant, come. 

M.Q.0 God, that right should thus overcome might ! 
Well, of sufferance comes ease. 

Doll.Come, you rogue, come bring me to a justice. 

M.Q.Ay, come, you starv’d blood-hound, 

Doll.Goodman death, goodman bones ! 

M.Q.Thou atomy, thou | 

Doll.Come, you thin thing ; come, you rascal. 


First Bead. Very well. Exeunt 


SCENE V 
A public place near Westminster Abbey 
Enter two grooms, strewing rushes 


First Groom. More rushes, more rushes, 

Sec. Groom. The trumpets have sounded twice. 

First Groom. ’Twill be two o’clock ere they come from 
the coronation : [dispatch, dispatch.] Exeunt 

Trumpets sound, and the King and bis train pass 
over the stage: after. these enter Falstaff, 
Shallow, Pistol, Bardolph, and Page. 

Fal, Stand here by me, Master Robert Shallow; I will 
make the king do you grace, I will leer upon him as 
a’ comes by, and do but mark the countenance that 
he will give me. 

Pis. God bless thy lungs, good knight. 

Fal. Come here, Pistol, stand behind me. O, if I had 
had time to have made new liveries! I would have 
bestowed the thousand pound I borrowed of you, 
but ’tis no matter, this poor show doth better, this 
doth infer the zeal I had to see him. 

Pis. It doth so. 

Fal. It shows my earnestness of affection — 

Pis, It doth so. 

Fal, My devotion,— 

Pis, It doth, it doth, it doth. 

Fal. As it wers, to ride day and night, and not to deliber- 
ate, not tc zemember, not to have patience to shift 
me,— 

Sbal. It is best, certain. 

Fal. But to stand stained with travel, and sweating with 
desire to see him, thinking of nothing else, putting 
all affairs else in oblivion, as if there were nothing 
else to be done, but to see him. 

Pis. Tis semper idem, for obsque hoc nibil est, ’tis in every 
part. 
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ACT FIVE, SCENES IV, V 


Shal.’Tis so, indeed. 30 
Pis. My knight, I will inflame thy noble liver, 

And make thee rage ; 

Thy Doll, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 

Is in base durance, and contagious prison, 

Hal’d thither 

By most mechanical and dirty hand : 

Rouse up revenge from ebon den, with fell Alecto’s 

snake, 

For Doll is in. Pistol speaks nought but truth. 

Fal. 1 will deliver her. 

Shouts within, and the trumpets sound 

Pis. There roar’d the sea, and trumpet-clangor sounds. 40 

Enter the King and his train, the Lord Chief Justice 
among them 

Fal. God save thy grace, King Hal, my royal Hal ! 

Pis, The heavens thee guard and keep, most royal imp 
of fame | 

Fal. God save thee, my sweet boy | 

King.My lord chief justice, speak to that vain man. 

C.J. Have you your wits ? know you what ’tis you speak ? 

Fal. My king, my Jove! I speak to thee, my heart ! 

King.1 know thee not, old man, fall to thy prayers ; 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jester ! 

T have long dreamt of such a kind of man, 59 
So surfeit-swell’d, so old, and so profane ; 

But, being awak’d, I do despise my dream ; 

Make less thy body—hence—and more thy grace, 

Leave gormandizing, know the grave doth gape 

For thee, thrice wider than for other men. 

Reply not to me with a fool-born jest, 

Presume not that I am the thing I was, 

For God doth know, so shall the world perceive, 

That I have turn’d away my former self, 
‘So will I those that kept me company. 60 
When thou dost hear I am as I have been, 

Approach me, and thou shalt be as thou wast, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots : 

Till then, I banish thee, on pain of death, 

As I have done the rest of my misleaders, 

Not to come near our person by ten mile, 

For competence of life, I will allow you, 

That lack of means enforce you not to evils : 

And, as we hear you do reform yourselves, 

We will, according to your strengths and qualities, 70 
Give youadvancement. Be it your charge, my lord, 

To see perform’d the tenour of our word. 

Set on. Exeunt King, etc. 

Fal. Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand pound. 

Shal. Yea, marry, Sir John; which I beseech you to let 
me have home with me. 

Fal, That can hardly be, Master Shallow. Do not you 
grieve at this, I shall be sent for in private to him : 
look you, he must seem thus to the world: fear 
not your advancements, I will be the man yet that 80 
shall make you great. 

Shal.1 cannot perceive how, unless you should give me 
your doublet, and stuff me out with straw : I beseech 
you, good Sir John, let me have five hundred of my 
thousand, 

Fal. Sir, I will be as good as my word: this that you 
heard was but a colour. 

Shal.A colour that I fear you will die in, Sir John. 

Fal/, Fear no colours, go with me to dinner: come, 
Lieutenant Pistol, come, Bardolph, I shall be sent 90 
for soon at night. 
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Re-enter Prince John, and the Lord Chief Justice ; 
Officers with them 
C.J. Go, carry Sir John Falstaff to the Fleet, 
Take all his company along with him. 
Fal. My lord, my lord,— 
C.J. 1 cannot now speak: I will hear you soon. 
Take them away. 
Pis. Si fortuna me tormenta, spero contenta. 
Exeunt all but Prince John and the Chief-Justice 
Lan.1 like this fair proceeding of the king’s : 
He hath intent his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for, 100 
But all are banished till their conversations 
Appear more wise and modest to the world. 
C.J. And so they are. 
Lan, The king hath call’d his parliament, my lord. 
C.J. He hath. 
Lan.1 will lay odds that, ere this year expire, 
We bear our civil swords and native fire 
As far as France : I heard a bird so sing, 
Whose music, to my thinking, pleas’d the king. 
Come, will you hence ? Exeunt 110 


EPILOGUE 
Spoken by a Dancer 


First my fear ; then my courtesy ; last my speech. 

My fear is your displeasure, my courtesy, my 
duty, and my speech, to beg your pardons. If you 
look for a good speech now, you undo me, for what 
I have to say is of mine own making, and what 
indeed I should say will, I doubt, prove mine own 
marring. But to the purpose, and so to the venture. 
Be it known to you, as it is very well, I was lately 
here in the end of a displeasing play, to pray your 
patience for it, and to promise you a better. I 10 
meant indeed to pay you with this, which, if like 
an ill venture it come unluckily home, I break, and 
you, my gentle creditors, lose. Here I promis’d you 
I would be, and here I commit my body to your 
mercies; bate me some, and I will pay you some, 
and (as most debtors do) promise you infinitely ; 
and so I kneel down before you ; but indeed to pray f 
for the Queen, i 

If my tongue cannot entreat you to acquit me, 
will you command me to use my legs? and yet 20 
that were but light payment, to dance out of your 
debt; but a good conscience will make any pos- 
sible satisfaction, and so would I; all the gentle- 
women here have forgiven me ; if the gentlemen will 
not, then the gentlemen do not agree with the 
gentlewomen, which was never seen in such an 
assembly. 

One word more, I beseech you ; if you be not too 
much cloy’d with fat meat, our humble author will 
continue the story, with Sir John in it, and make 30 
you merry with fair Katharine of France, where, 
(for any thing I know) Falstaff shall die of a sweat, 
unless already a’ be kill’d with your hard opinions ; 
for Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is not the man: T 
my tongue is weary: when my legs are too, I will 
bid you good-night. 
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I. i. 34. see next note. 

I. i. 161. This strained passion .. .; this line occurs only in Q 
and is there given to Um/r., presumably ne Sir John Umfreville of 
Ll. 34. It looks as though there had bem some revision of the 
characters in the scene. 

IL. i. 170. of. Part L, I. iii, 191. 

I. ii. 5. I have retained throughout theplay something near Q’s 
punctuation of Falstaff’s speeches, since it may be significant of 
Shakespeare’s intentions. But all the pose in the play is sus- 
piciously lightly punctuated. 

I. ii. 97. smack of an ague; F, perhaps rzhtly, reads smack of age. 

I. ii. 119. Fal. (speech-heading) ; Q rads O/d., an uncorrected 
relic of the stage when Falstaff was Oldcatle. 

I. ii, 164-66. The Q compositor had 1 bad time here, reading 
Berod fot (presumably) a mis-heard bear-krd; and as the malice of 
bis age shapes the one for as the malice ,. . them, are, (the for thé 
and one for are being both easy errors), /nd he follows it up with 
bel be for belly in 1. 182. 

I. ii, 183. ballowing; so both Q and E The ordinary modern 
reading is ‘halloing.’ But though ‘hallow ’ is normal Elizabethan 
for ‘hallo,’ ‘hallo’ is here inept in comection with singing of 
anthems. And ‘hallow’ also means ‘ to ceep holy day.’ 

I. iii. 36 of seq. In this long speech of Bardolph, which only F 
gives in its entirety, it looks almost as thoigh the last five lines had 
been intended to be a concise summary of, and replace, Il. 41-55, 
but F had printed all together. 

I. iii, 66. are a body; for the sake of a rading that makes sense I 
have accepted F's facile emendation ofthe Q, I think we are so, 
body strong enough, but the emendation caries singularly little con- 
viction. 

I. iii. 79. This is the Q reading, with tk addition of To the before 
French. 

II, i. 118. The complete change of tonein this speech of Falstaff’s 
is noticeable. 

II, i. 163. Q reads Béllingsgate. 

Il. ii. 23. baw! ; the usual emendation of Q bal; but no one has 
made any real sense of the emendation. One wonders whether 
bat is not possible, in the sense of ‘ possng’ clothes [sec N.E.D., 
where ‘ battle’ (cf. ‘ batler,’ the instrument for beating clothes in the 
wash) is regarded as possibly a frequenttive of ‘bat’]. Though 
this does nothing to explain either the rdevance of the allusion to 
the poor in spirit (unless indeed there is aa elaborate pun, involving 
a misreference, to the peace-(piece-)malers) nor the unexpected 
appearance of the midwives, 

Il. ii, 119. Pri. (speech heading); this is the one insertion 
needed to make the allocation of speectes of both Q and F run 
correctly, and much more pointedly tlan the common tedis- 
tribution. (The Prince is, of course reading over Poins’s 
shoulder.) 

Il. iv. 13. I have adhered in the first 21 lines of this scene to the 
speech allocation of Q, though it has tle obvious difficulty that 
Francis changes his mind and goes to lool for Sneak himself, Bur 
I suspect that the ‘ Dra.’ who says ‘ Dispatth’ is not the same as the 
one with the apple-johns, but one who ‘ ters hurriedly’ to warn 
the others. And after Bardolph bath brought word Q has the 
mysterious direction, Enter Will. 

U1. iv. 47. yoy; this must surely concealsome vigorous expletive, 
since F goes out of its way to emend to warry. (? Jesu, an o7 error, 
and misreading of long s and w as y.) 

Il. iv. 56. rheumatic; presumably a blunder for something else 
(@ choleric); but why toasts (i.e. pieces of toast) should be choleric— 
or for that matter rheumatic—no one has explained. 


NOTES—GLOSSARY 


Notes 


IL. iv. 94. tame cheater; in Beaumont and Fletcher, Fair Maid of 
the Inn, a ‘tame cheater’ is equated with a decoy-duck: but what 
this has to do with a puppy greyhound no one has explained. 
(‘ Cheetah * is apparently not known, in print, earlier than 1704.) 

IL. iv. 143. The F omission suggests a topicality which had lost 
sts point. (See N.E.D.; the word fell almost out of use in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, presumably owing to its debasement to the 
sense of ‘ cohabit.’) 

I. iv. 151. It looks as though this speech should be verse, and it 
is easy to extract one thoroughly Pistolian decasyllable, Wish 
Erebus and tortures vile also; but the rest is recalcitrant. If we 
read damned in both places we can turn the whole thing into four 
Alexandrines of a kind. 

IL. iv. 155. Hiren; presumably an allusion to a play (not extant) 
of Peele’s, The Turkish Mahomet and Hyren the Fair Greek (Hyten= 
Trene). 

IL. iv. 159. Parodying 2 Tamburlaine, IV. iii. 1, 2: 


Holla, ye pampered Jades of Asia: 
What, can ye draw but twenty miles a day? 


while 173 below parodies Peele’s Battle of Alcazar: 


Feed them, and faint not, fair Calipolis . . . 
Feed and be fat... 


Much of the rest of Pistol is probably parody to which we have lost 
the clue, ; 

Il. iv. 214. the Nine Worthies; the exact list varies, but there 
were usually three Pagans, three Jews, and three Christians,, e.g.,- 
Hector, Pompey, Cxsar, David, Joshua, Judas Maccabeus, Arthur, 
Charlemagne, Godfrey of Buillon, Cf. Love’s Labour’s Last, 
v. i. 

IL. iv. 238. flap-dragons ; the flap-dragon is a mysterious creature : 
beyond the facts that it was something to be drunk, and that the 
drinking was something of a feat, the passages cited are not illumin- 
ating. It is usually thought to be one of the raisins or the like in 
the bowl of burning liquor in the Christmas game of ‘ snap-dragon.’ 
But Johnson explained that it was a small combustible body lighted 
at one end and floated in liquor, when it was the drinker’s trick 
to drink the liquor without the combustible causing a disaster. 

Il. iv. 257. fiery Trigon; the twelve signs of the Zodiac were 
astrologically divided into four ‘trigons,’ Ario, Leo, and Sagittarius 
being the fiery signs. 

IL. iv. 310. in love with thee; so Q. F reads dim, an unnecessary 
change, so long as Falstaff opens his speech by replying to Poins’s 
question, and then turns ta the Prince, 

Il. iv. 376. Shs comes blubber’d; this is given as in Q. If correct, 
Mistress Quickly must, I think, be calling to Falstaff, and blubber’d 
may conceal some vocative. Or perhaps the three words should 
be in italics, as a stage-direction, 

IIL. i. 27. sea’s son; Q season, F sea-boy. The F reading, usually 
accepted, is suspect, pattly from the awkward repetition of ‘ ship- 
boy,’ and partly because no other early use is recorded, 

III. i. 30. (Lappy) low lie down ; this, the Q punctuation, seems, for 
all that it is a trifle staccato, at least as satisfactory as that of F, 
which is usually accepted, happy low, lie down. 

IH, i. 97. an echo; Q and F, and echo, 

Ill. ii. 130, much; ironical, The F emendation to not is un- 
necessary. 

Ill. ii. 164. deader of so many thousands; (?) because Wart is ver- 
minous. 


Til. ii. 264. shas; so Q, and here retained since it ig curious that 
so ordinary a word as thus should be mis-spelt unless there is a 
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point in the mis-spelling (? a parody of military drill-sergeant’s 
accent). 

III. ii. 304. invincible; so both Q and F; but ‘invisible’ is 
tempting. 

IIL. ii. 310, Wice’s dagger; i.e. ‘the dagger of lath’ of the Vice in 
the old Moralities, 

IV. i. (S.D.). Colevile; F adds him to the other entrants, and, 
though he does not speak, there is reason in this, since we are ready 
to recognise him as a distinguished rebel in IV. iii. 

IV. i. 95. To brother born ...; sometHing has clearly gone 
wrong here, which F, as often, cures by mere omission, But it looks 
as though some contrast were intended between the Archbishop’s 
own brother (who had been beheaded) and his ‘ general ’ brother. 

IV. i. 193. royal faiths; none of the suggested explanatioris is 
particularly convincing (¢.g. ‘if we were martyrs in our devotion to 
the king’). 

IV. ii. 8. ron man talking; so Q. F not unnaturally omits ta/k- 
ing, which is both weak and hypermetric. But it must represent 
something in the copy (? an alternative for cheering). 

IV. iii. 42. there cousin; Q there cosin. F omits, and the words as 
they stand seem quite irrelevant; nevertheless there they are. (Is 
there possibly underlying it ‘ thrasonic,’ cf, As You Like It.) (Q 
for nosed reads nosoe, a particularly pretty instance of the o:e ed 
errors). 

IV. iv. 104. write. . 
termes. 

IV. iv. 132 (S.D.). There is no sign in either Q or F of the scene- 
division here given by modern editors, not even an exeunt, and the 
King’s speech has no break in it. The stage-direction here given 
I hope represents what occurred. : 

IV. v. 74. folling ; Q toling, F culling. It looks as though F had 
added the half-line when it changed soling to culling. Tolling (i.0. 
‘taking toll of’) is more normal without the direct object which 
culling needs. 

IV. v. 161-64. thom best of gold. ..; 1 have, rather dubiously, 
taken the F reading: it gives the required sense with a minimum of 
change. 

IV, v. 204. my friends; the usual emendation of thy friends (Q, F); 
but I suspect the trouble, especially in view of the King’s comment 
on the ‘ friends,’ to lie in friends rather than in thy. One is almost 
tempted to think that Shakespeare was reviving the old sense of 
* fiend,’ i.e. simply ‘ enemy.’ 

V. ii. 16. Of him ; Q Of be, which may be a mishearing of Of e’en, 
which would be more pointed, 

V. ii, 48. Amurath; Sultan Amurath III marked his accession 
in 1574 by having all his brothers strangled, and his son, who 
succeeded in 1594, imitated him. 

V. iii. 72. Samingo; the usual refrain of this drinking song is 
Domingo or Don Mingo. 

V. iv. (S.D.). Q gives Enter Sincklo, presumably the same actor 
who appears in his own name in The Taming of the Shrew. 

V. iv. 15. dogen of cushions ...; i.e. Doll is wearing a cushion to 
pretend pregnancy. 

V. v. 15, 17, 19. Q gives all three speeches to Pistol, F gives the 
first to Shallow and the other two to Pistol. The repetition in 
1, 19 is much more like Shallow. 

Eprtocus, 17. and so... . the Queen, This is given by F as the 
concluding words. But the Q order is surely the right one. Here 
the speaker kneels ; at the end he is dancing. 

Epilogue, 34. Oldcastla . . .; see Preface to Part I. 

No#e.—In this (949) reprint I have included at I. iv. 80, 81 
Mr. J. C Maxwell’s happy emendation for Q’s and your ancient 
sSwaggerer comes not in my doors. 


. letters; so F. Q reads met... 


See M. L. Review, Oct. 1947. 


LT 


Many words and phrases in Shakespeare requie glossing, not because they 
are in themselves unfamiliar, but for the oppoite reason, that Shakespeare 
uses in their Elizabethan and unfamiliar sene a large number of words 
which seem so familiar that there is no incentive to look for them in the 
glossary. It is hoped that a glossary arrangec as below will make it easy 
to see at a glance what words and phrases in iny particular scene require 
elucidation. A number of phrases are glossel by what seems to be, in 
their context, the modern equivalent rathr than by lexicographical 
glosses on the words which compose them. 


Induction 
line line 
18 BLUNT, dull-witted 37 Poss, messengers 


Glossary 
Act First 
SCENE I! 
30 OVER-RODE, passed 129 VAIL HIs sromacH, lower his 
37 FORSPENT, worn out courage . 


53 Pont, tagged lace on clothes 147 quorr, close-fitting cap 

57 HILDING, worthless 148 WANTON, soft 

118 TURN'’D ON THEMSELVES, f.¢. the | 149 FLEsH’D, having tasted blood 
edge turned | 214 POSsTs, messengers 


SCENE II 


3 Mor, more (Eliz. plural) 
§ GIRD, jeer 
13 ser me orr, be a foil to me | 


14 MANDRAKE,... plant whose 
forked root was supposed 
to look like a man (cf. 
‘ forked radish ’) 


fine line 
16 AGATE, little figure in a seal-ring | 89 HUNT couNTER, follow the trail 
18 juvenar, youth in the wrong direction 
22 FACE-ROYAL, pun on face on the | 116 GALEN, early Greek physician 
coin a ‘royal’ 122 BY THE HEELS, in the stocks 
36 BEAR IN HAND, ‘lead on’ 129 scrupLe, (a) weight, (b) doubt 
37 STAND UPON, make a fuss about | 134 LAND-SERVICE, a5 opposed to sea- 
38 smooruy-rates, because trades- service 
men wore their bair short 146 o’gR-posTING, leaving behind 
46 worn, triple pun (a) symbol of | 152 WASSAIL CANDLE, candle for 


cuckoldry, (4) cornucopia, feast 
(c) the equivalent of glass in a | 159 ILL ANGEL, false coin 
lantern 161 Go, pun on (a) walk, (b) pass 


§2 Paut’s, $t Paul’s (then a general current 
meeting place of, amongst others, | 164 PREGNANCY, readiness of wit 
persons seeking employment) 170 VAWARD, vanguard 
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183 APPROVE, prove claim to 


(6) coins 


192 8Ack, a white wine of Spain (‘of | 222 THREE-MAN BEETLE, rammer with 


sherry character ’) 

206 sPIT WHITE, sign of (a) immoder- 
ate drinking or (4) thirst, or 
perbaps (c) health (i.e. not 
boo. 


220 crossxs, pun on (a) troubles, 


three handles 
226 DEGREES, (?) stages of life 
PREVENT, anticipate 
240 FOR MY COLOUR, to colour my 
deception 


SCENE Ill 


27 Lin’D, fortified 

33 WINKING, shutting his eyes 
47 AT LEAST, at the worst 

§2 CONSENT, agree 


94 TRIMM’D, furnished with 
10z ON, of 
109 DRAW, mobilise 


Act Second 


SCENE I 


tine 

15 Fotn, thrust 

37 MALMaxy, strong sweet wine 

43 Qumran, hussy 

46 nonry-suckze, (?) homicidal 
$1-82 pancet-citt, with a gilt 

pattern 
84 wurrson, Whitsun 


line 
85 smINGING-mAN, a  choir-man 
(therefore perhaps a eunuch) 

93 GREEN, unhealed 

118 snap, snub 

149 watTrR-wonrx, water-colour 

143 HUMOUR, moods 

145 Draw, withdraw 


SCENE II 


3 arracu’p, laid hands on 
6 sMALt srrr, thin beer 
20 RACKET, pun on uproar 
23 HOLLAND, fine linen 
44 PERSISTENCY, sc. in bad ways 
$6 accrrss, induces 
59 ENGRaArFrED, attached to 
74 POTTLE-POT, 2-quart measure 


96 maztiemas, old form of Martin- 
mas; 4.¢, hale old man (cf. Al 
ballown summer, 1 Henry IV, 
I. ii. 153) 

140 FRANK, sty 
143 EPHESIANS, boon-companions 
159 ROAD, slang for prostitute 


SCENE WI 


24 THICK, fast (cf. ‘ thick and fast’) 
30 mUMOURS, moods 


38 DEFENSIBLE, to promise defence 
61 RECORDATION, memorial 


SCENE IV 


1-2 aPrtx-jouns, a kind of apple 
(ready for gathering on St 
John's day) of which the skin 
withers when ripe _ 

It snxax’s Norsx, band of musicians 
lead by Sneak (of some repute 
and mentioned again by Hey- 
wood fifteen years later) 

19 OLD ots, rare fun 

20 8TRATAGEM, trick 

26 canaries, (Canary) sweet wine 
from Canary Islands 

36 cat, (blunder for) qualm 

48 oucuss, brooches 

53 CONGER, conger-eel 

57-58 WHAT THE GOoD-YEAR, (mean- 
ing uncertain) (?) what in the 
name of good fortune ? 

63 HuLx, merchant-ship 

67 ANCIENT, ensign 

g6 BARBARY HEN, guinea-hen 

108 CHARGE YoU, give you a toast? 

112 NOT HARDLY, redundant negative, 
with difficulty 

11g MATE, fellow 


120 MEAT, pun on ‘ mate" above 

123 BUNG, pickpocket (slang) 

125 caps, cheeks 

CUTTLE, cutpurse 
126 woTrie-atr, frothy 
BASKET-HILT STALE JUGGLER, jug- 

gler play stale tricks with 
sword 

128 pornta, laces 
armour 

129 MURDER, i.e. tear off 

136 TRcNcHZON, club 

154 ratTons, (?) vagabonds 

163 WKLKIN, sky 

164 Toys, trifles 

171 WHAT THE GOOD year, see gloss 
on line 58 

17§  vortung..., (garblin, 
Spanish proverb) ts madd 
torments me, hope contents 
me 

179 Near, hand 

182 FUSTIAN, ranting 

183-84 GALLOWAY NaGs, small swift 
horses 


for fastening 


GLOSSARY 


185 quott, pitch 

185-86 SHOVE-GROAT SHILLING, a 
* shove-halfpenny ’ 

189 imBRuE, shed blood 

192 THE sisters THREE, the Fates 
(Lachesis, Clotho, Atropos) 

193 TowarD, afoot 

211 cHops, fat-cheeks 

223 Tipy, in good condition 

BATHOLOMEW BOAR-PIG, pig sold 

at Bartholomew Fair, Aug. 24 

230 PANTLER, pantry-boy 

cuirrep, chopped off the hard 

crust 


9 cans, hovels 


7 oust, blackbird 
21 SWINGE-BUCKLERS,swash-bucklers 
22 BONA-ROBAS, prostitutes 
29 CRACK, small boy 
37 How, how much 
46 cLapr’p 1’ THE cLovT, hit the 
bull's eye 
47 YOREHAND sHarT, an arrow shot 
straight forward simply for 
distance 
62-63 BACK-sworp, single-stick 
110 PRICK, mark 
129 SON, Pun om sun 
255-56 react on, hangs on him- 


11 HOLD SORTANCE, suit 
45 INVESTMENTS, robes 
§2 POINT, trumpet-call 
121 s1GHTS OF, lite in 
125 warnEr, staff of office 
151 A KEN, sight 
172 INSINEW’D, knit into 
173 ACQUITTED, remedied 


20 INTELLIGENCER, interpreter 
33 IN COMMON SENSE, as anyone 
can see 


24 INDIFFERENCY, reasonable size 

50 GILT TworrNcss, silver two-~ 
pences gilded to counterfeit 
gold half-crowns 


238-39 WILD-MARE, Bec-saw 

241 SIGN OF THE LEG, the sign of the 
booted leg over bootmaker’s 
shop 

242 BATE, strife 

260 Busses, kisses 

265 KIRTLE, gown 

290 CANDLE-MINE, store of tallow 

322 Pricx’p, marked 

323 PRIVY-KITCHEN, private kitchen 

324 MALT-woRMs, topers 

371 PEASCOD, pea-pod 


Act Third 


SCENE 1 
lina 


SCENE II 


256 sucxrr, yoke (as for milk pails) 

262 CALIVER, arquebus 

264 TRAVERSE, march backwards and 
forwards 

267 sHoT, markeman 

268 rxsTER, sixpence 

273 QUIvER, nimble 

308 OveRscuTCcHED HUSWivES, often- 
whipped wantons 

CARMEN, lowest social grade 

317 TREBLE HAUTBOY, the smallest 
of the Eliz. reed instruments 
(oboe) 

321 Two sronss, one for transmuting 
to gold, the other to silver 


Act Fourth 


SCENE I 


174 PRESENT, immediate 
176 awrut, feeling awe 
198 Dainty, quibbling 
PICKING, finicking 
213 HANGS, suspends (so that it does 
not descend) 
219 OFFER, attack 


SCENE II 


45 SUPPLIns, reserves 
SECOND, repeat 


SCENE III 


99 rorcrtive, (?) creative 


11g HUSBANDED, farmed 
129 TEMPERING, softening (as wax) 


Kine Henry IV, Parr II 


SCENE IV 


34 HUMOROUS, moody 

35 riaws, (?) flakes of anow (‘ flat’ 
usually means gust of wind) 

48 aconitum, a poison (wolf’s- 
bane) 

67 Loox BEYOND, misjudge 


97 METE, measure 
79 wen, that 

99 sunieve, sheriff 

106 POOR IN HEALTH, f.¢. the healthy 


poor 


11g MuRE, wall 


SCENE V 


26 BIGGEN, coarse linen cloth serv- 
ing as nightcap 
7o ENGROSsED, amassed 
74 TOLLING, taking toll 
158 ON THEE DEPENDING, that results 
from your possession 


162 voraste, drinkable 
207 BY, because of 


Lopez, harbour 


229 UPON THY SIGHT, on seeing you . 
230 MAKES A PERIOD, comes to a full 


stop 


Act Fifth 


SCENE I 


{ COCK AND Pix, corruption of 
‘God’ and ‘pie’ (service- 
ook, 


12 PRECEPTS, requisition 

13 HEADLAND, unploughed land at 
end of furrows (but Q may 
be right, bade land— high- 
lying land *) 


19 cast, reckoned 
21 Bucket, probably yoke rather 
than pasl, as in III. ii. 256 
27 xicxsHaws, fancy dishes 
44 Brar ovr, back up 
78 xmms, law-terms 
actions, legal actions 


SCENE 1% 


| 44% ACCITE, summon 


143 CONSIGNING To, sealing, 


ie. 
agrecing to 


SCENE IIt 


26 rrovace, formula of welcome at 
a meal 

39 LEATHER-COATS, russet apples 

44 LEMAN, mistress 

56 caprreRos, gallants 

61 POTTLE-POT, 2-quart pot 

62 riccens, (exact force of oath un- 
knoron 


g6 rovrrr, coarse word of con- 


tempt 


110 BESONIAN, recruit, tyro 
115 vic, insult with contemptuous 


gesture of thumb placed be- 
tween two fingers 


SCENE IV 


fine 
7 NuT-HOOK, constable 


19 THIN MAN IN A CENSER, figure on 


a censer (i.e. perfuming-pan) 


22 MALP-KIRTLES, either top or 


bottom half of a gown 


line 


25 SUFFERANCE, suffering 
29 atomy, for anatomy, i. 
ton 


SCENE V 


a8 sempsr tpem, always the same 


OBSQUE HOC NIHIL x87, apart 
from this there is nothing 


(blunder for * abaque ”) 
36 MECHANICAL, of a worker 


37 "BON, ebony 

ALECTO, one of the Furies 
87 coLour, pretence 
g2 rier, the Fleet Prison 


Epilogue 


15 BATE, remit 
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INTRODUCTION 


When Henry V came to the throne of England on March 20, 
1413, the rebellions againt the usurpation of his father were over. 
But he faced the double task of uniting sentiment in his own country 
and of renewing England’s reputation on the Continent. The first of 
these he accomplished by tactfully healing the old wounds incurred 
by the deposition of Richard II and by the memory of the vengeance 
meted out to the families which had supported that ill-starred mon- 
arch: Richard was reburied in honor and state, the Mortimers were 
signaled out for royal favor, and estates which Henry IV had seized 
were restored to their rightful heirs. 

Domestic tranquillity having been re-established, Henry V could 
concentrate on affairs abroad, He now asserted his claims to French 
territory and began his military campaign across the Channel, cul- 
minating in a brilliant victory on October 25, 1415, at Agincourt. 
His triumphs gave Englishmen not only a sense of unity but also 
a consciousness of pride in their nation. A man of great personal 
magnetism, he was just and generous to his subjects, though ruthless 
with the disloyal. Athletic, temperate in his personal life (despite the 
myths of a wild boyhood, to which we are spectators in Shakespeare’s 
two parts of Henry IV), with a strong liking for the arts, he died 
most untimely, at the age of thirty-five, at the pinnacle of his success. 
He had thus all the qualifications for a popular hero, and in short 
order he became England’s hero-king. It is as such that we find him 
in Shakespeare’s play. 

Henry V is in a class by itself among Shakespeare’s works, for 
several reasons. Here the dramatist is free to indulge himself in a 


most splendid outburst of patriotism, and to express his pride and 
love of country. For its stirring passages in this strain the play is 
unrivaled. Shakespeare’s contemporaries were quite prepared to ap- 
preciate these tributes to the heroic qualities of their native land; for 
more than a decade after the great victory over the Spanish Armada, 
Englishmen reveled in a heady optimism for their future, under the 
encouragement of Elizabeth and her dazzling court. 

But in this play the very spaciousness of its atmosphere seems to 
have caused Shakespeare to become suddenly impatient with the limi- 
tations of his ill-equipped theatre—ill-equipped, that is, when we 
compare it with the vast resources of the modern stage. And his 
Chorus apologizes for having dared 


On this unworthy scaffold to bring forth 
So great an object: can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt? 


Shakespeare need not have worried. The bareness, the absence of 
scenery and of any lighting effects were in themselves a challenge 


that he was more than able to meet. All the equipment of the modern 
theatre, all the wonders that scenery and lighting can command, are 
unable to add one improvement to his lines. For in his lines he has 
created all the space, all the moonlight, all the sunlight, all the rich- 
ness of gardens, all the bareness of barren fields, all the tempests of 
the sea, all the rage of battlefields that his plays require. It is the 
reason for an almost total absence of stage directions in his printed 
plays. 

Henry V is, of course, more than a hymn to the heroism of the 
victor of Agincourt. It is enlivened by a considerable amount of 
comedy, of a delicate kind (such as that supplied by Princess Katharine 
of France and her attendant Alice) and of a broader sort (such as 
that supplied by the crotchets of Fluellen and Macmorris and the 
cowardice of Pistol) ; nor does it lack the crowning romantic touch 
(supplied, at the end, in the courtship of Katharine by Henry). 

I am delighted with the Living Shakespeare recording. Richard 
Burton provides an ideal performance of a role which calls for the 
greatest kind of variety on the part of the actor. He manages to 
sound all the tones from humbleness to anger, and from amusement to 
indignation. He makes of Henry the full-rounded character Shake- 
speare created. His Tennis Ball speech is full of scorn and threat for 
the lightheaded Dauphin of France. Before Harfleur he re-creates the 
military hero: his “Once more unto the breach” oration gives off 
all the excitement and desperation of the battlefield. The passage 
beginning “Thou dost thy office fairly” is rendered simply and man- 
fully, and his “Upon the king! let us our lives, our souls” is deeply 
moving. The celebrated St. Crispian’s speech is heroic, virile, and 
spacious, and after the great victory he makes Henry’s essential 
modesty plain. 

Miss Anna Massey’s Katharine is exquisite and delightfully funny 
—what Frenchwoman could sound more French or speak the tongue 
of France more perfectly? Her fumbling attempts at English are 
believably the accents of a cultivated Frenchwoman struggling with 
our difficult language. In Miss Nancy Nevinson’s Alice we find, too, 
as we should, that the instructress is hardly more equipped to teach 
than her pupil. Peter Woodthorpe rants the fustian of Pistol amiably, 
like a ham actor, quite perfectly; and the scene between Pistol and 
Henry, illustrating the braggadocio of one and the tolerance of the 
other, is particularly rewarding. And I wish to single out, amidst the 
general excellence of the performances, that of Kenneth Griffith as 
Fluellen. He makes of him an endearing character, lightly touched 
with pedantry intermixed with whimsicality and the staunchness of 
a truly brave: soldier. His triumph over Pistol is delicious. 


BERNARD GREBANIER, 
author of The Heart of Hamlet; 
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THE TRAGEDY OF 


KING HENRY V 


ACTING VERSION 
(May be used by schools and ama- 


teur groups without permission.) 


PROLOGUE 


Enter Chorus 


O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 

The brightest heaven of invention: 

A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene! 
Suppose within the girdle of these walls 

Are now confin’d two mighty monarchies, 
Whose high, upreared, and abutting fronts 

The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder. 

Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts; 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, 


ACT ONE 


Enter King Henry, Gloucester, Bedford, 
Exeter, Westmoreland, and Attendants 


Call in the messengers sent from the Dauphin. 
Exeunt some Attendants 
Now are we well resolv’d, and by God’s help 
And yours, the noble sinews of our power, 
France being ours, we'll bend it to our awe, 
Or break it all to pieces. 


Exe. 


Enter Ambassadors of France 


Now are we well prepar’d to know the pleasure 
Of our fair cousin Dauphin; for we hear 

Your greeting is from him, not from the king. 
Your highness, lately sending into France, 

Did claim some certain dukedoms, in the right 

Of your great predecessor, King Edward the Third. 
In answer of which claim, the prince our master 
Says that you savour too much of your youth, 
And bids you be advis’d: there’s nought in France 
That can be with a nimble galliard won: 

You cannot revel into dukedoms there. 


Hen. 


Hen. 


And make imaginary puissance. 

Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them, 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ th’ receiving earth; 
For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our kings, 
Carry them here and there; jumping o’er times; 
Turning th’ accomplishment of many years 

Into an hour-glass: for the which supply, 

Admit me Chorus to this history; 

Who, prologue-like, your humble patience pray, 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge our play. 


Cha. 


Exit 


‘ Dau. 


He therefore sends you, meeter for your spirit, 

This tun of treasure; and, in lieu of this, 

Desires you let the dukedoms that you claim 

Hear no more of you. This the Dauphin speaks. 
What treasure, uncle? 

Tennis balls, my liege. 

We are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us; 

His present, and your pains, we thank you for: 
When we have match’d our rackets to these balls, 
We will in France, by God’s grace, play a set 

Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 

Tell him, he hath made a match with such a wrangler 
That all the courts of France will be disturb’d 

With chases. 

And tell the pleasant prince, this mock of his 

Hath turn’d his balls to gun-stones, and his soul 
Shall stand sore charged for the wasteful vengeance 
That shall fly with them: for many a thousand widows 
Shall this his mock mock out of their dear husbands; 
Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles down: 
And some are yet ungotten and unborn, 

That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin’s scorn. 


Convey them with safe conduct. Fare you well. Rogias 


Cho. 


Con. 


Dau. 


; Cha. 


Enter Chorus 


Now all the youth of England are on fire, 

And silken dalliane in the wardrobe lies: 

Now thrive the arrourers, and honour’s thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man. 

The French, advis’c by good intelligence 

Of this most dreadful preparation, 

Shake in their fear,and with pale policy 

Seek to divert the Inglish purposes. 


Enter the French King, the Dauphin, 
the Canstable, and others 


Thus comes the English with full power upon us, 
And more than carefully it us concerns, 

To answer royally n our defences. 

Therefore the Dukis of Berri and of Bretagne, 
Of Brabant and of Orleans, shall make forth, 
And you, Prince Dauphin, with all swift dispatch 
To line and new repair our towns of war 


With men of couraze, and with means defendant: 


For England his approaches makes as fierce 

As waters to the sucking of a gulf. 

My most redoubted father, 

It is most meet we am us ’gainst the foe; 

And let us do it win no show of fear, 

No, with no more nan if we heard that England 
Were busied with aWhitsun morris-dance: 
For, my good liege,she is so idly king’d, 

Her sceptre so fantastically borne 

By a vain, giddy, stallow, humorous youth, 
That fear attends her not. 

O, peace, Prince Daiphin! 

You are too much nistaken in this king: 
Question your grac: the late ambassadors, 
With what great stte he heard their embassy, 
How well supplied with noble councillors, 
How modest in exception; and withal, 

How terrible in corstant resolution. 

Well, ’tis not so, my lord high constable; 

But though we think it so, it is no matter: 

In cases of defence,’tis best to weigh 

The enemy more mighty than he seems, 

So the. proportions of defence are fill’d: 
Which of a weak and niggardly projection, 
Doth like a miser spoil his coat, with scanting 
A little cloth. 

Think we King Heary strong: 

And princes, look you strongly arm to meet him. 
The kindred of him hath been flesh’d upon us; 
And he is bred out of that bloody strain 


ACT Two 


Cha. 


Exe. 


Cha. 


Exe. 


Dau. 


Exe. 


Dau. 


Cha. 


That haunted us in our familiar paths: 

Witness our too much memorable shame 

When Cressy battle fatally was struck, 

And all our princes captiv’d, by the hand 

Of that black name, Edward, Black Prince of Wales. 


Enter a Messenger 


Ambassadors from Harty King of England 

Do crave admittance to your majesty. 

We'll give them present audience. Go, and bring them. 
Exeunt Messenger and certain Lords 

You see this chase is hotly follow’d, friends. 

Turn head, and stop pursuit: for coward dogs 

Most spend their mouths when what they seem to threaten 

Runs far before them. Good my sovereign, 

Take up the English short, and let them know 

Of what a monarchy you are the head. 

Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 

As self-neglecting. 


Fanfare. Re-enter Lords, with Exeter and train 


From our brother of England? 

From him, and thus he greets your majesty : 
He wills you, in the name of God Almighty, 
That you divest yourself, and lay apart 

The borrow’d glories that by gift of Heaven 
By law of nature and of nations, ’longs 

To him and to his heirs, namely, the crown, 
And all wide-stretched honours that pertain 
By custom, and the ordinance of times, 
Unto the crown of France. 

Or else what follows? 

Bloody constraint: for if you hide the crown 

Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it. 
Therefore, in fierce tempest is he coming, 

In thunder and in earthquake, like a Jove: 

That, if requiring fail, he will compel. 

This is his claim, his threatening, and my message; 
Unless the Dauphin be in presence here; 

To whom expressly I bring greeting too. 

I stand here for him: what to him from England? 
Scorn and defiance, slight regard, contempt, 

And any: thing that may not misbecome 

The mighty sender, doth he prize you at. 

Say: if my father render fair return, 

It is against my will; for I desire 

Nothing but odds with England. 
Tomorrow shall you know our mind at full. 
A night is but small breath, and little pause 
To answer matters of this consequence. 


pi 


Exeunt 
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ACT THREE 


Enter Chorus 


Cho. Thus with imagin’d wing our swift scene flies, 


In motion of no less celerity 

Than that of thought. Suppose that you have seen 
The well-appointed king at Hampton pier 
Embark his royalty; and his brave fleet, 

With silken streamers, the young Phoebus fanning; 
Play with your fancies; and in them behold, 
Upon the hempen tackle, ship-boys climbing ; 
Hear the shrill whistle, which doth order give 

To sounds confus’d: behold the threaden sails, 
Borne with th’ invisible and creeping wind, 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge. O, do but think 

You stand upon the rivage, and behold 

A city on th’ inconstant billows dancing: 

For so appears this fleet majestical, 

Holding due course to Harfleur. Follow, follow. 


Alarum. Enter King Henry, Exeter, Bedford, Gloucester, 
and Soldiers, with scaling-ladders 


Hen. Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead. 
In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness, and humility: 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger: 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour'd rage; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like the brass cannon; let the brow o’erwhelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 
Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide, 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To his full height. On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof: 
Fathers, that like so many Alexanders, 
Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 
And sheath’d their swords for lack of argument. 
Dishonour not your mothers: now attest, 
That those whom you call’d fathers did beget you. 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 
And teach them how to war. And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England; show us here 
The mettle of your pasture; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding, which I doubt not; 
For there is none of you so mean and base, 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 
I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Straining upon the start. The game’s afoot: 
Follow your spirit; and upon this charge, 
Cry, “God for Harry, England, and Saint George!” 


Exeunt. Alarum, and chambers go off 


Exit 


Gow. 


Flu. 


Gow. 


Flu. 
Gow. 
Flu. 


Gow. 
Jam. 
Flu. 


Gow. 


Mac. 


Flu. 


Jam. 
Mac. 


Gow. 


Flu. 


Enter Fluellen, Gower following 


Captain Fluellen, you must come presently to the mines; 
the Duke of Gloucester would speak with you. 

To the mines? Tell you the duke, it is not so good to 
come to the mines: for look you, the mines is not accord- 
ing to the disciplines of the war; the concavities of it is 
not sufficient: for look you, th’ athversary, you may dis- 
cuss unto the duke, look you, is digt himself four yard 
under the counter-mines: by Cheshu, I think a’ will plow 
up all, if there is not better direction. 

The Duke of Gloucester, to whom the order of the siege 
is given, is altogether directed by an Irishman, a very 
valiant gentleman i’ faith. 

Captain Macmorris, is it not? 

I think it be. 

By Cheshu, he is an ass, as in the world, I will verify as 
much in his beard. 


Enter Macmorris and Captain Jamy 


Here a’ comes, and the Scots captain, Captain Jamy, with 
him. 
I say gud-day, Captain Fluellen. 
Godden to your worship, good Captain James. 
How now, Captain Macmorris, have you quit the mines? 
Have the pioneers given o’er? 
By Chrish, la! tish ill done: the work ish give over, the 
trompet sound the retreat. By my hand I swear, and my 
father’s soul, the work ish ill done: it ish give over: I 
would have blowed up the town, so Chrish save me, la! 
in an hour. O, tish ill done, tish ill done; by my hand, 
tish ill done! 
Captain Macmorris, I beseech you now, will you voutsafe 
me, look you, a few disputations with you, as partly 
touching or concerning the disciplines of the war, the 
Roman wars, in the way of argument, look you, and 
friendly communication; partly to satisfy my opinion, 
and partly for the satisfaction, look you, of my mind: as 
touching the direction of the military discipline, that is 
the point. 
It sall be vary gud, gud feith, gud Captains bath. 
It is no time to discourse, so Chrish save me: the town is 
beseeched: and the trumpet call us to the breach, and 
we talk, and, be Chrish, do nothing, ’tis shame for us 
all; so God sa’ me, ’tis shame to stand still. 

A parley sounded 
The town sounds a parley. 
Captain Macmorris, when there is more better oppor- 
tunity to be required, look you, I will be so bold as to 
tell you, I know the disciplines of war; and there is an 
end. 

Exeunt 


The Governor and some citizens on the walls ; the English 


forces below. Enter King Henry and his train 


Hen. How yet resolves the governor of the town? 
If I begin the battery once again, 
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Gov. 


Hen. 


Kat. 
Ali. 
Kat. 
Ali. 
Kat. 
Ali. 


Kat. 


Ali. 


Ali. 


Ali. 


I will not leave the half-achieved Harfleur 
Till in her ashes she lie buried. 

What say you? will you yield, and this avoid? 
Or, guilty in defence, be thus destroy’d? 

Our expectation hath this day an end: 

The Dauphin, whom of succours we entreated, 
Returns us, that his powers are yet not ready 
To raise so great a siege. Therefore, great king, 
We yield our townand lives to thy soft mercy: 
Enter our gates, dispose of us and ours, 

For we no longer are defensible. 

Open your gates. Come, uncle Exeter, 

Go you and enter Harfleur; there remain, 

And fortify it strongly ’gainst the French: 
Use mercy to themall. For us, dear uncle, 

The winter coming on, and sickness growing 
Upon our soldiers, we will retire to Calais. 
Tonight in Harfleur will we be your guest; 
Tomorrow for the march are we addrest. 


The King and his train enter the town 


In Rouen, the Freach king’s daughter tries to learn Eng- 
lish from her maid, Alice. 


Enter Katharineand Alice, an old gentlewoman 


Alice, tu as été en Angleterre, et tu bien parles le langage. 
Un peu, madame. 

Je te prie, m’enseignez; il faut que j’apprenne a parler. 
Comment appelez-vous la main en Anglois? 

La main? elle est appelée de hand. 

De hand. Et les deigts? 

Les doigts? ma foi, j’oublie les doigts; mais je me 
souviendrai. Les coigts? je pense qu’ils sont appelés de 
fingres; oui, de fisgres. 

La main, de hand. les doigts, de fingres. Je pense que je 
suis le bon écolier; j’ai gagné deux mots d’Anglais vite- 
ment. Comment appelez-vous les ongles? 

Les ongles? nous les appelons de nails. 

De nails. Ecoutez; dites-moi, si je parle bien: de hand, de 
fingres, et de nails 

C’est bien dit, Madame; il est fort bon Anglois. 
Dites-moi I’Anglois pour le bras. 

De arm, madame. 

Et le coude? 

D’elbow. 

D’elbow. Je m’en fais la répétition de tous les mots que 
vous m’avez appris dés 4 présent. 

Il est trop difficile. madame, comme je pense. 
Excusez-moi, Alice; écoutez: d’hand, de fingres, de nails, 
d’arm, de bilbow. 

D’elbow, madame. 

O Seigneur Dieu, je m’en oublie! de elbow. Comment 
appelez-vous le col? 

De nick, madame. 

De nick. Et le menton? 

De chin. 

De sin. Le col, de nick; le menton, de sin. 

Oui. Sauf votre honneur, en vérité, vous prononcez les 
mots aussi droit que les natifs d’Angleterre. 


ACT THREE 
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Ali. 
Kat. 


Ali. 
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Flu. 
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Je ne doute point d’apprendre, par la grace de Dieu, et en 
peu de temps. 
N’avez vous pas déja oublié ce que je vous ai enseigné? 
Non, je réciterai 4 vous promptement: d’hand, de fingres, 
de mails— 
De nails, madame. 
De nails, de arm, de ilbow. 
Sauf votre honneur, d’elbow. 
Ainsi dis-je; d’elbow, de nick, et de sin. Comment 
appelez-vous le pied et la robe? 
Le foot, madame; et le coun. 
Le foot et le coun. O Seigneur Dieu! ce sont mots de son 
mauvais, corruptible, gros, et impudique, et non pour les 
dames d’honneur d’user: je ne voudrais prononcer ces 
mots devant les seigneurs de France pour tout le monde. 
Foh! le foot et le coun! Néanmoins, je réciterai une autre 
fois ma lecon ensemble: d’hand, de fingres, de nails, 
d’arm, d’elbow, de nick, de sin, de foot, le coun. 
Excellent, madame. 
C’est assez pour une fois; allons-nous 4 diner. 

Exeunt 


Meanwhile King Henry continues his advance into France. 
Enter Gower and Fluellen, meeting 


How now, Captain Fluellen, come you from the bridge? 
I assure you, Captain Gower, there is very excellent serv- 
ice committed at the bridge. There is an aunchient lieu- 
tenant there at the pridge, I think in my very conscience 
he is as valiant a man as Mark Antony, and he is a man 
of no estimation in the world, but I did see him do as 
gallant service. 

What do you call him? 

He is call’d Aunchient Pistol. 

T know him not. 


Enter Pistol 


Captain! Captain! 

Here he is. 

Captain, I beseech thee to do me favours. 

Bardolph, a soldier firm and sound of heart, 

And of buxom valour, hath, by cruel fate, 

And giddy Fortune’s furious fickle wheel, 

That goddess blind, 

That stands upon the rolling, restless stone— 

By your patience, Aunchient Pistol. Fortune is painted 
blind, with a muffler afore her eyes, to signify to you, 
that Fortune is blind; and she is also painted with a 
wheel, to signify to you, which is the moral of it, that 
she is turning and inconstant, and mutability, and varia- 
tion: and her foot, look you, is fixed upon a spherical 
stone, which rolls, and rolls, and rolls: in good truth, 
the poet makes a most excellent description of it: Fortune 
is an excellent moral. 

Fortune is Bardolph’s foe, and frowns on him; 

For he hath stolen a pax, and hanged must a’ be: 

A damned death! 

Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free! 

Speak, captain, for his life, and I will thee requite. 


Flu. 


Flu. 
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Flu. 
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ACT THREE, FOUR 


Aunchient Pistol, I do partly understand your meaning. 
Why then, rejoice therefore. 
Certainly, aunchient, it is not a thing to rejoice at: for if, 
look you, he were my brother, I would desire the duke to 
use his good pleasure, and put him to execution; for 
discipline ought to be used. 
Die, and be damn’d, and figo for thy friendship! 
It is well. 
The fig of Spain. 

Exit 
Very good. 
Why, this is an arrant counterfeit rascal, I remember him 
now: a bawd, a cutpurse. 
I'll assure you, a’ uttered as prave words at the pridge, as 
you shall see in a summer’s day; but it is very well. What 
he spoke to me, that is well, I warrant you, when time 
shall serve. 


The French king sends his herald, Montjoy, to King 
Henry. 


Thus says my king: Say thou to Harry of England: 
Though we seem’d dead, we did but sleep: advantage is 
a better soldier than rashness. Tell him, we could have 
rebuk’d him at Harfleur, but that we thought not good to 


Hen. 


bruise an injury till it were full ripe. Now we speak upon 
our cue, and our voice is imperial: England shall repent 
his folly, see his weakness, and admire our sufferance. 
Bid him therefore consider of his ransom, which must 
proportion the losses we have borne, the subjects we have 
lost, the disgrace we have digested. 

Thou dost thy office fairly. Turn thee back, 

And tell thy king I do not seek him now, 

But could be willing to march on to Calais 

Without impeachment: for to say the sooth, 

Though ’tis no wisdom to confess so much 

Unto an enemy of craft and vantage, 

My people are with sickness much enfeebled, 

My number lessen’d; and those few I have 

Almost no better than so many French; 

Go, bid thy master well advise himself. 

If we may pass, we will: if we be hinder’d, 

We shall your tawny ground with your red blood 
Discolour: and so, Montjoy, fare you well. 

The sum of all our answer is but this: 

We would not seek a battle as we are, 

Nor, as we are, we say we will not shun it: 

So tell your master. 


Mon. I shall deliver so; thanks to your majesty. 


Exeunt 


ACT FOUR 


Enter Chorus 


Now entertain conjecture of a time, 

When creeping murmur and the poring dark 
Fills the wide vessel of the universe. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of either army stilly sounds; 

That the fix’d sentinels almost receive 

The secret whispers of each other’s watch. 

Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face. 

Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 
Piercing the night’s dull ear: and from the tents, 
The armourers, accomplishing the knights, 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll: 
And the third hour of drowsy morning name. 
Proud of their numbers and secure in soul, 

The confident and over-lusty French 

Do the low-rated English play at dice; 

And chide the cripple, tardy-gaited night, 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 

So tediously away. The poor condemned English, 
Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 

Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning’s danger: and their gesture sad, 
Investing lank-lean cheeks and war-worn coats, 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghosts. O now, who will, behold 
The royal captain of this ruin’d band 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent; 
Let him cry, “Praise and glory on his head!” 

For forth he goes, and visits all his host, 

Bids them good morrow with a modest smile, 
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And calls them brothers, friends, and countrymen. 
Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath enrounded him; 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night; 
But freshly looks, and over-bears attaint, 
With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty, 
That every wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks. 
A largess universal, like the sun, 
His liberal eye doth give to every one, 
Thawing cold fear, that mean and gentle all 
Behold, as may unworthiness define, 
A little touch of Harry in the night. 
Exit 


Enter King Henry and Pistol, meeting 


Qui va la? 

A friend. 

Discuss unto me, art thou officer, 

Or art thou base, common, and popular? 
Tam a gentleman of a company. 

Trail’st thou the puissant pike? 

Even so: what are you? 

As good a gentleman as the emperor. 
Then you are a better than the king. 

The king’s a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 
A lad of life, an imp of fame, 

Of parents good, of fist most valiant: 

I kiss his dirty shoe, and from heartstring 
T love the lovely bully. What is thy name? 
Harry le Roy. 

Le Roy? a Cornish name; art thou of Cornish crew? 
No, Iam a Welshman. 
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Know’st thou Fluellen? 
Yes. 
Tell him Pll knock his leek about his pate 
Upon Saint Davy’s day. 
Do not you wear your dagger in your cap that day, lest 
he knock that abou: yours. 
Art thou his friend? 
And his kinsman too. 
The figo for thee tken. 
I thank you: God le with you. 
My name is Pistol all’d. 
Exit 
It sorts well with ycur fierceness. 


Enter three Soldies, John Bates, Alexander Court, 
and Michael Williams 


Brother John Bates is not that the morning which breaks 
yonder? 
I think it be: but we have no great cause to desire the 
approach of day. 
We see yonder the beginning of the day, but I think we 
shall never see the end of it. Who goes there? 
A friend. 
Under what captair serve you? 
Under Sir Thomas Erpingham. 
A good old commander, and a most kind gentleman: I 
pray you, what thiaks he of our estate? 
Even as men wreck'd upon a sand, that look to be wash’d 
off the next tide. 
He hath not told his thought to the king? 
No; nor it is not meet he should. For, though I speak it 
to you, I think the king is but a man, as I am: the violet 
smells to him as t doth to me; the elements shows to 
him as it doth to re; all his senses have but human condi- 
tions: his ceremones laid by, in his nakedness he appears 
but a man; and though his affections are higher mounted 
than ours, yet, whin they stoop, they stoop with the like 
wing: therefore, when he sees reason of fears, as we do, 
his fears, out of deubt, be of the same relish as ours are: 
yet, in reason, no man should possess him with any ap- 
pearance of fear; l:st he, by showing it, should dishearten 
his army. 
He may show whe outward courage he will: but I be- 
lieve, as cold a nght as ’tis, he could wish himself in 
Thames up to the seck; and so I would he were, and I by 
him, at all adventures, so we were quit here. 
By my troth, I will speak my conscience of the king: I 
think he would mt wish himself anywhere, but where 
he is. Farewell! 

Exeunt Soldiers 


Upon the king, let as our lives, our souls, 

Our debts, our careful wives, 

Our children, and cur sins, lay on the king: 
We must bear all. 

O hard condition, twin-born with greatness, 
Subject to the breath of every fool, whose sense 
No more can feel, but his own wringing! 
What infinite heart’s-ease must kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy! 

And what have kings that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony? 


ACT FOUR 


Enter Sir Thomas Erpingham 


Erp. My lord, your nobles, jealous of your absence, 
Seek through the camp to find you. 

Hen. Good old knight, 
Collect them all together at my tent: 
I'll be before thee. 

Erp. I shall do’t, my lord. 


Hen. O God of battles, steel my soldiers’ hearts, 
Possess them not with fear: take from them now 
The sense of reckoning of th’ opposed numbers: 
Pluck their hearts from them. 

Glo. (without) My liege! 

Hen. My brother Gloucester’s voice? Ay: 
I know thy errand, I will go with thee; 

_The day, my friends, and all things, stay for me. 


| 


oe 
Enter Gloucester, Bedford, Exeter, Westmoreland, 
Erpingham, with all his host 


Glo. Where is the king? 

Bed. The king himself is rode to view their battle. 

Wes. Of fighting men they have full three score thousand. 
Exe. There’s five to one, besides they all are fresh. 

Bed. God’s arm strike with us; ’tis a fearful odds. 


Enter the King 


Wes. O that we now had here 
But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work today! 

Hen. What’s he that wishes so? 
My cousin Westmoreland? No, my fair cousin: 
If we are mark’d to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss: and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
God’s will, I pray thee wish not one man more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 
It yearns me not if men my garments wear; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires. 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 
No, ’faith, my coz, wish not a man from England: 
God’s peace, I would not lose so great an honour, 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me, 
For the best hope I have. O, do not wish one more: 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart, his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse: 
We would not die in that man’s company 
That fears his fellowship, to die with us. 
This day is call’d the feast of Crispian: 
He that outlives this day and comes safe home 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 
He that shall live this day and see old age 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 
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Exe. 


Hen. 


Mon. 


Hen. 


And say, “Tomorrow is Saint Crispian.” 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars: 
And say, “These wounds I had on Crispian’s day.” 
Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 

But he’ll remember with advantages 

What feats he did that day. Then shall our names, 
Familiar in his mouth as household words, 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d. 

This story shall the good man teach his son; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered: 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers: 

For he today that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition. 

And gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 

Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not here; 
And hold their manhoods cheap, whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 

My sovereign lord, bestow yourself with speed: 
The French are bravely in their battles set, 

And will with all expedience charge on us. 

All things are ready, if our minds be so. 

Perish the man, whose mind is backward now. 
Thou dost not wish more help from England, coz? 
God’s will, my liege, would you and I alone, 
Without more help, could fight this royal battle! 
Why now thou hast unwish’d five thousand men: 
Which likes me better than to wish us one. 

You know your places: God be with you all! 


Enter Montjoy 


Once more I come to know of thee, King Harry, 

If for thy ransom thou wilt now compound, 
Before thy most assured overthrow. 

Good God! why should they mock poor fellows thus? 
The man that once did sell the lion’s skin 

While the beast liv’d, was killed with hunting him. 
A many of our bodies shall, no doubt, 

Find native graves; upon the which, I trust, 

Shall witness live in brass of this day’s work. 

And those that leave their valiant bones in France, 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 
They shall be fam’d; for there the sun shall greet them, 
And draw their honours reeking up to heaven, 
Leaving their earthly parts to choke your clime, 
The smell whereof shall breed a plague in France. 
Let me speak proudly: tell the constable 

We are but warriors for the working-day: 

Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirch’d 

With rainy marching in the painful field. 

There’s not a piece of feather in our host— 

Good argument, I hope, we will not fly— 

And time hath worn us into slovenry. 

But, by the mass, our hearts are in the trim: 

And my poor soldiers tell me, yet ere night 

They'll be in fresher robes, or they will pluck 

The gay new coats o’er the French soldiers’ heads 
And turn them out of service. If they do this— 


ACT FOUR 


Mon. 


Hen. 


Nar. 


Con. 


Dau. 


Con. 
Dau. 


Orl. 
Bou. 


Con. 


Orl. 


Bou. 


Nar. 


Hen. 


Exe. 


Hen. 


Exe. 
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As, if God please, they shall—my ransom then 
Will soon be levied. Herald, save thou thy labour; 
Come thou no more for ransom, gentle herald. 
They shall have none, I swear, but these my joints: 
Which if they have as I will leave ’em them, 

Shall yield them little, tell the constable. 

I shall, King Harry. And so fare thee well: 

Thou never shalt hear herald any more. 


Exit 
I fear thou wilt once more come again for a ransom. 
Now soldiers march away, 
And how thou pleasest, God, dispose the day! 
Exeunt 


The High Constable of France, the Dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon, and the Dauphin realise that they have lost the 


day. 
Enter Constable, Orleans, Bourbon and the Dauphin 


O diable! 
Mort de ma vie! all is confounded, all! 
Reproach, and everlasting shame 
Sits mocking in our plumes. 

A short alarum 
O méchante fortune! Do not run away. 
Why, all our ranks are broke. 
O perdurable shame! let’s stab ourselves: 
Be these the wretches that we play’d at dice for? 
Is this the king we sent to for his ransom? 
Shame, and eternal shame, nothing but shame! 
Let us die in honour: once more back again, 
And he that will not follow Bourbon now, 
Let him go hence, and with his cap in hand 
Like a base pandar hold the chamber-door, 
Whilst by a slave, no gentler than my dog, 
His fairest daughter is contaminated. 
Disorder, that hath spoil’d us, friend us now! 
Let us on heaps go offer up our lives. 
We are enow yet living in the field 
To smother up the English in our throngs, 
If any order might be thought upon. 
The devil take order now! I’ll to the throng; 
Let life be short, else shame will be too long. 


Exeunt 


But King Henry is not yet certain of victory. 
Enter King Henry and his train, with prisoners 


Well have we done, thrice valiant countrymen, 
But all’s not done; yet keep the French the field. 
The Duke of York commends him to your majesty. 
Lives he, good uncle? thrice within this hour 

I saw him down; thrice up again, and fighting, 
From helmet to the spur, all blood he was. 

In which array, brave soldier, doth he lie, 
Larding the plain; and by his bloody side, 
(Yoke-fellow to his honour-owing wounds) 
The noble Earl of Suffolk also lies. 

Suffolk first died, and York, all haggled over, 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay insteep’d, 
And takes him by the beard, kisses the gashes 
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That bloodily did yawn upon his face; Lie drown’d and soak’d in mercenary blood; 
And cries aloud, “Tarry, my cousin Suffolk! So do our vulgar drench their peasant limbs 
My soul shall thine keep company to heaven; In blood of princes, and their wounded steeds 
Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly abreast, Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
As in this glorious and well-foughten field Yerk out their armed heels at their dead masters, 
We kept together in our chivalry.” Killing them twice. O, give us leave, great king, 
A testament of noble-ending love: To view the field in safety, and dispose 
The pretty and sweet manner of it forc’d Of their dead bodies. 
Those waters from me which I would have stopp’d, Hen. [I tell thee truly, herald, 
But I had not so much of man in me, I know not if the day be ours or no, 
And all my mothercame into mine eyes, For yet a many of your horsemen peer 
And gave me up totears. And gallop o’er the field. 
Hen. I blame you not, Mon. The day is yours. 
For, hearing this, Imust perforce compound Hen. Praised be God, and not our strength for it! 
With mistful eyes, or they will issue too. What is this castle call’d that stands hard by? 
Alarum Mon. They call it Agincourt. 
But hark, what nev alarum is this same? Hen. Then call we this the field of Agincourt, 
The French have rdnforc’d their scatter’d men. Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus. 
Exeunt Exit Montjoy 
Enter Fluellen and Gower Enter an English Herald 
Flu. Kill the poys and the luggage! "Tis expressly against the Now, herald, are the dead number’d? 
law of arms; ’tis a arrant a piece of knavery, mark you Her. Here is the number of the slaughter’d French. 
now, as can be offer’t; in your conscience now, is it not? Hen. This note doth tell me of ten thousand French 
Gow. ’Tis certain, there’s not a boy left alive, and the cowardly That in the field lie slain. 
rascals that ran from the battle ha’ done this slaughter. Where is the number of our English dead? 
Herald shows him another paper 
Enter King Henry and forces ; Gloucester, Edward the Duke of York, the Earl of Suffolk, 
Exeter, and others Sir Richard Ketly, Davy Gam, Esquire; 
None else of name; and of all other men 
Hen. I was not angry sine I came to France But five and twenty. 
Until this instant. Take a trumpet, herald, O God, Thy arm was here: 
Ride thou unto the horsemen on yond hill: And not to us, but to Thy arm alone, 
If they will fight with us, bid them come down, Ascribe we all. When, without stratagem, 
Or void the field: they do offend our sight. But in plain shock and even play of battle, 
If they'll do neither, we will come to them, Was ever known so great and little loss 
And make them skirr away, as swift as stones On one part and on th’ other? Take it, God, 
Enforced from the old Assyrian slings: For it is none but Thine! 
Besides, we'll cut tke throats of those we have, Exe. Tis wonderful. 
And not a man of tiem that we shall take, Hen. Come, go we in procession to the village: 
Shall taste our merc. Go and tell them so. And be it death proclaimed through our host, 
To boast of this, or take that praise from God, 
Enter Montjoy Which is His only. 
Flu. Is it not lawful, an ’t please your majesty, to tell how 
Exe. Here comes the herdld of the French, my liege. many is killed? 
Glo. His eyes are humble than they us’d to be. Hen. Yes, captain: but with this acknowledgement, 
Hen. How now, what meins this, herald? Know’st thou not That God fought for us. 
That I have fin’d these bones of mine for ransom? Flu. Yes, my conscience, He did us great good. 
Comest thou again for ransom? Hen. Do we all holy rites: 
Mon. No, great king: Let there be sung “Non nobis” and “Te Deum,” 
I come to thee for caaritable license, The dead with charity enclos’d in clay: 
That we may wander o’er this bloody field, And then to Calais, and to England then, 
To book our dead, ind then to bury them, Where ne’er from France arriv’d more happy men. 
To sort our nobles irom our common men. 
For many of our princes (woe the while!) Exeunt 
ACT FIVE 
Enter Chorus The Mayor and all his brethren in best sort, 
Like to the senators of th’ antique Rome, 
Cho. But now behold 


In the quick forge znd working-house of thought, 
How London doth pour out her citizens; 


With the plebeians swarming at their heels, 
Go forth and fetch their conquering Caesar in. 
Now in London place him. 
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Flu. 


Gow. 


Flu. 


Pis, 


Flu. 


Pis. 


Flu. 


Pis. 
Flu. 


Gow. 


Flu. 


Pis. 


Flu. 


Pis. 


Flu. 


Pis. 
Flu. 


ACT FIVE 
As yet the lamentation of the French Pis. 
Invites the King of England’s stay at home: Flu. 
The emperor’s coming in behalf of France, 
To order peace between them; and omit 
All the occurrences, whatever chanc’d, Pis. 
Till Harry’s back return again to France: Gow. 
There must we bring him; and myself have play’d 
The interim, by remembering you ’tis past. 
Then brook abridgement, and your eyes advance, 
After your thoughts, straight back again to France. 
Exit 
Enter Fluellen and Gower Nar. 


Why wear you your leek today? Saint Davy’s day is past. 
There is occasions and causes why and wherefore in all 
things; I will tell you as my friend, Captain Gower; the 
rascally, scauld, beggarly, lousy, pragging knave Pistol, 
which you and yourself, and all the world, know to be no 
petter than a fellow, look you now, of no merits; he is 
come to me, and prings me pread and salt yesterday, look 
you, and bid me eat my leek: it was in a place where I 
could not breed no contention with him; but I will be so 
bold as to wear it in my cap till I see him once again, and 
then I will tell him a little piece of my desires. 


Enter Pistol 


Why here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock. 
Tis no matter for his swellings, nor his turkey-cocks. 
God pless you, Aunchient Pistol! you scurvy lousy knave, 
God pless you. 
Hence; I am qualmish at the smell of leek. 
I peseech you heartily, scurvy lousy knave, at my desires, 
and my requests, and my petitions, to eat, look you, this 
leek; because, look you, you do not love it, nor your 
affections, and your appetites and your digestions does 
not agree with it, I would desire you to eat it. 
Not for Cadwallader and all his goats. 
There is one goat for you. 

Strikes him 
Will you be so good, scauld knave, as eat it? 
Base Trojan, thou shalt die. 
You say very true, scauld knave, when God’s will is: 
I will desire you to live in the mean time, and eat your 
victuals: come, there is sauce for it. I pray you fall to, 
if you can mock a leek, you can eat a leek. 
Enough, captain, you have astonish’d him. 
I say, I will make him eat some part of my leek, or I will 
peat his pate four days; bite, I pray you, it is good for 
your green wound, and your ploody coxcomb. 
Must I bite? 
Yes, certainly, and out of doubt and out of question too, 
and ambiguities. 
By this leek, I will most horribly revenge. I eat and eat 
I swear— 
Eat, I pray you, will you have some more sauce to your 
leek? there is not enough leek to swear by. 
Quiet thy cudgel, thou dost see I eat. 
Much good do you, scauld knave, heartily. Nay, pray 
you, throw none away, the skin is good for your broken 
coxcomb; when you take occasions to see leeks hereafter, 
I pray you mock at ’em, that is all. 


Hen. 


Cha. 


Bur. 


Hen. 


Bur. 


Hen. 


Cha. 


Hen. 
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Good. 
Ay, leek is good. God b’ wi’ you, and keep you, and heal 
your pate. 
Exit 

All hell shall stir for this. 
Go, go, you are a counterfeit, cowardly knave. You 
thought, because he could not speak English in the native 
garb, he could not therefore handle an English cudgel: 
you find it otherwise, and henceforth let a Welsh correc- 
tion teach you a good English condition; fare ye well. 

Exeunt 


A peace conference is held between the two kings. King 
Henty is accompanied by the Duke of Exeter and other 
lords; the King of France by Queen Isabel, their daughter 
Katharine, the Duke of Burgundy and others. 


Peace to this meeting, wherefore we are met! 
Unto our brother France, and to our sister, 
Health and fair time of day; joy and good wishes 
To our most fair and princely cousin Katharine: 
And, as a branch and member of this royalty, 

By whom this great assembly is contriv’d, 

We do salute you, Duke of Burgundy, 

And, princes French, and peers, health to you all! 
Right joyous are we to behold your face, 

Most worthy brother England, fairly met, 

So are you, princes English, every one. 

My duty to you both, on equal love. 

Great Kings of France and England: that I have labour’d, 
With all my wits, my pains, and strong endeavours, 
To bring your most imperial majesties 

Unto this bar, and royal interview, 

Your mightiness on both parts best can witness. 
Since then my office hath so far prevail’d, 

That face to face, and royal eye to eye, 

You have congreeted: let it not disgrace me, 

If I demand before this royal view, 

What rub, or what impediment there is, 

Why that the naked, poor, and mangled peace, 
Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful births, 
Should not in this best garden of the world, 

Our fertile France, put up her lovely visage? 
Alas, she hath from France too long been chas’d, 
And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting in its own fertility. 

If, Duke of Burgundy, you would the peace, 
Whose want gives growth to th’ imperfections 
Which you have cited, you must buy that peace 
With full accord to all our just demands, 

Whose tenours and particular effects 

You have enschedul’d briefly in your hands. 

The king hath heard them; to the which, as yet, 
There is no answer made. 

Well then: the peace which you before so urg’d, 
Lies in his answer. 

I have but with a cursorary eye 

O’erglane’d the articles: pleaseth your grace 

To appoint some of your council presently 

To sit with us once more, with better heed 

To re-survey them; we will suddenly 

Pass our accept and peremptory answer. 
Brother, we shall. Go, uncle Exeter, 
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Hen. 
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And brother Clarence, and you, brother Gloucester, 
Warwick, and Huntingdon, go with the king, 
And take with you free power, to ratify, 
Augment, or alter,as your wisdoms best 
Shall see advantageable for our dignity, 
Any thing in or out of our demands, 
And we'll consign thereto. Will you, fair sister, 
Go with the princes, or stay here with us? 
Our gracious brother, I will go with them: 
Haply a woman’s wice may do some good, 
When articles too sicely urg’d be stood on. 
Yet leave our cousn Katharine here with us: 
She is our capital demand, compris’d 
Within the fore-raak of our articles. 
She hath good leave. 

Exeunt all eacept King Henry, Katharine, and Alice 
Fair Katharine, and most fair, 
Will you vouchsaft to teach a soldier terms 
Such as will enter a a lady’s ear 
And plead his lovesuit to her gentle heart? 
Your majesty shall mock at me, I cannot speak your 
England. 
O fair Katharine, if you will love me soundly with your 
French heart, I will be glad to hear you confess it 
brokenly with your English tongue. Do you like me, Kate? 
Pardonnez-moi, I cannot tell vat is “like me.” 
An angel is like you, Kate, and you are like an angel. 
I speak to thee plain soldier: if thou canst love me for 
this, take me; if not, to say to thee that I shall die, is 
true; but for thy love, by the Lord, no: yet I love thee 
too. And while thou liv’st, dear Kate, take a fellow of 
plain and uncoined constancy, for he perforce must do 
thee right, because he hath not the gift to woo in other 
places. A good heirt, Kate, is the sun and the moon, or 
rather the sun, and not the moon; for it shines bright, and 
never changes, but keeps his course truly. If thou would 
have such a one, ‘ake me; and take me, take a soldier: 


take a soldier, take a king. And what sayest thou? 
Is it possible dat Isould love de enemy of France? 


No, it is not posible you should love the enemy of 
France, Kate; but in loving me, you should love the friend 
of France: for I leve France so well, that I will not part 
with a village of it; I will have it all mine: and Kate, 
when France is mire, and I am yours; then yours is France, 
and you are mine. 

I cannot tell vat is dat. 

No, Kate? I will tell thee in French, Je quand sur le 
possession de Fraace, et quand vous avez le possession 
de moi,—let me ee, what then? Saint Dennis be my 
speed!—donc votre est France, et vous étes mienne. 
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Dat is as it shall please de roi mon pére. 

Nay, it will please him well, Kate; it shall please him, 
Kate. 

Den it shall also content me. 

Upon that I kiss your hand, and I call you my queen. 
Laissez, mon seigneur, laissez, laissez, my foi. 

Then I will kiss your lips, Kate. 

Les dames et demoiselles pour étre baisées devant leur 
noces, il n’est pas la coutume de France. 

Madam, my interpreter, what says she? 

Dat it is not be de fashion pour les ladies of France— 
I cannot tell vat is baiser en English. 

To kiss. 

Your majesty entendre bettre que moi. 

It is not a fashion for the maids in France to kiss before 
they are married, would she say? 

Oui, vraiment. 

O Kate, nice customs curtsey to great kings. Dear Kate, 
you and I cannot be confin’d within the weak list of a 
country’s fashion: we are the makers of manners, Kate. 
(Kisses her) You have witchcraft in your lips, Kate: 
there is more eloquence in a sugar touch of them, than 
in the tongues of the French. Here comes your father. 


Re-enter the French King and his Queen, Burgundy, and 


Cha. 
Hen. 


Wes. 


Cha. 


All. 
Hen. 


other Lords 


We have consented to all terms of reason. 

Is ’t so, my lords of England? 

The king hath granted every article: 

His daughter first; and then in sequel all, 
According to their firm proposed natures. 

Take her, fair son, and from her blood raise up 
Issue to me, that the contending kingdoms 

Of France and England, whose very shores look pale 
With envy of each other’s happiness, 

May cease their hatred; and this dear conjunction 
Plant neighbourhood and Christian-like accord 
In their sweet bosoms; that never war advance 
His bleeding sword ’twixt England and fair France. 
Amen. 

Now, welcome, Kate: and bear me witness all, 
That here I kiss her as my sovereign queen. 
Prepare we for our marriage: on which day, 

My Lord of Burgundy, we'll take your oath 

And all the peers’, for surety of our leagues. 
Then shall I swear to Kate, and you to me, 

And may our oaths well kept and prosperous be! 


EPILOGUE 


Enter Chorus 


Thus far, with rough, and all-unable pen, 
Our bending author hath pursu’d the story, 
In little room confining mighty men, 


Exeunt 
Mangling by starts the full course of their glory. 
Smail time: but in that small, most greatly liv’d 
This star of England. 
Exit 


{Prologue 


Enter Chorus 


Chor.O for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention : 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene ! 
Then should the warlike Harry, like himself, 
Assume the port of Mars, and at his heels 
(Leash’d in like hounds) should famine, sword, and 
fite 
Crouch for employment. But pardon, gentles all, 
The flat unraised spirits, that hath dared, 
On this unworthy scaffold, to bring forth 
So great an object. Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France P or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ? 
O, pardon! since a crooked figure may 
Attest in little place a million, 
And let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 
On your imaginary forces work. 
Suppose within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confin’d two mighty monarchies, 
Whose high, upreared, and abutting fronts 
The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder. 
Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts 5 
Into a thousand parts divide one man, 
And make imaginary puissance. 
Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them, 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth ; 
For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our 
kings, 
Carry them here and there ; jumping o’er times ; 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass: for the which supply, 
Admit me Chorus to this history ; 
Who, prologue-like, your humble patience pray, 
Gently to hear, kindly to judge our play. Exit} 


Act First 


{SCENE I 
London. An ante-chamber in the King’s palace 
Enter the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Ely 


Arc. My lord, I'll tell you, that self bill is urg’d, 
Which in the eleventh year of the last king’s reign 
Was like, and had indeed against us pass’d, 
But that the scambling and unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther question. 
Ely. But how, my lord, shall we resist it now ? 
Arc. It must be thought on: if it pass against us, 
We lose the better half of our possession : 
For all the temporal lands, which men devout 
By testament have given to the church, 
Would they strip from us ; being valued thus, 
As much as would maintain, to the king’s honour, 
Full fifteen earls, and fifteen hundred knights, 
Six thousand and two hundred good esquires ; 
And, to relief of lazars, and weak age, 
Of indigent faint souls, past corporal toil, 
A hundred almshouses, right well supplied ; 
And to the coffers of the king beside, 
A thousand pounds by the year. 
Ely. This would drink deep. 
Are. 
Ey, But what prevention ? 
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Are. The king is full of grace, and fair tegard. 
Ely. And a true lover of the holy church. 
Are. The courses of his youth promis’d it not. 
The breath no sooner left his father’s body, 
But that his wildness, mortified in him, 
Seem’d to die too ; yea, at that very moment, 
Consideration like an angel came, 
And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him ; 
Leaving his body as a paradise, 
To envelope and contain celestial spirits. 
Never was such a sudden scholar made ; 
Never came reformation in a flood, 
With such a heady currance scouring faults ; 
| Nor never Hydra-headed wilfulness 
So soon did lose his seat—and all at once— 
| As in this king. 
Ely. We are blessed in the change. 
Arc. Hear him but reason in divinity ; 
And all-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a prelate : 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs ; 
You would say, it hath been all in all his study : 
List his discourse of war; and you shall heat 
A fearful battle render’d you in music. 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter: that, when he speaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s eats, 
To steal his sweet and honey’d sentences ; 
So that the art and practic part of life 
Must be the mistress to this theoric : 


Which is a wonder how his grace should glean it, 


Since his addiction was to coutses vain, 

His companies unletter’d, rude, and shallow, 
His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, sports, 
And never noted in him any study, 

Any retirement, any sequestration, 

From open haunts and popularity, 

Ely. The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality : 
And so the prince obscur’d his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildness, which, no doubt, 
Grew like the summer grass, fastest by night, 
Unseen, yet crescive in his faculty. 

Are. It must be so; for miracles are ceas’d ; 

And therefore we must needs admit the means 
How things are perfected. 

Ely. But, my good lord ; 
How now for mitigation of this bill 
Urg’d by the commons? Doth his majesty 
Incline to it, or no ? 

Are. He seems indifferent ; 

Or rather swaying more upon our part 
Than cherishing the exhibiters against us ; 
For I have made an offer to his majesty, 
Upon our spiritual convocation 

And in regard of causes now in hand, 
Which I have open’d to his grace at large, 
As touching France, to give a greater sum 
Than ever at one time the elergy yet 

Did to his predecessors part withal. 

Ely. How did this offer seem receiv’d, my lord ? 

Arc. With good acceptance of his majesty ; 

Save that there was not time enough to hear, 
As I perceiv’d his grace would fain have done. 
The severals and unhidden passages 

Of his true titles to some certain dukedoms, 
And generally to the crown and seat of France, 
Deriv’d from Edward, his great-grandfather. 
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Ely. What was the impediment that broke this off ? go 
Are. The French ambassador upon that instant 
Crav’d audience ; and the hour I think is come 
To give him hearing : is it four o’clock ? 
Ey. It is. 
Arc. Then go we in, to know his embassy ; 
Which I could with a ready guess declare, 
Before the Frenchman speak a word of it. 


Ely, 'll wait upon you, and I long to hear it. Exeunt\ 
SCENE II 
The same. The Presence chamber 
Enter King Henry, Gloucester, Bedford, Exeter, Warwick, 
Westmoreland, and Attendants 


{Hen.Whete is my gracious Lord of Canterbury ? 
Exe, Not hete in presence. 
Hen. Send for him, good uncle.} 
Wes.Shall we call in the ambassador, my liege ? 
Hen. Not yet, my cousin: we would be resolv’d, 
Before we heat him, of some things of weight 
That task our thoughts, concerning us and France. 
Enter the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Ely 
Arc. God and his angels guard your sacred throne, 
And make you long become it ! 
Hen. Sure, we thank you. 
My learned lord, we pray you to proceed 
{And justly and religiously unfold} 10 
Why the law Salique, that they have in France, 
Or should or should not bat us in our claim : 
And God forbid, my wise and learned lord, T 
That you should fashion, wrest, ot bow your reading, 
{Or nicely charge your understanding soul, 
With opening titles miscreate, whose right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth ;} 
For God doth know, how many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to. 20 
Therefore take heed how you impawn our person, 
How you awake the sleeping sword of war: 
We charge you in the name of God take heed ; 
{For never two such kingdoms did contend 
Without much fall of blood, whose guiltless drops 
Are every one a woe, a sore complaint, 
*Gainst him whose wrongs gives edge unto the 
swords, 
That makes such waste in brief mortality. } 
Under this conjuration, speak, my lord ; 
For we will hear, note, and believe in heart, 30 
That what you speak is {in your conscience} wash’d, 
As pure as sin with baptism. 
Are. Then hear me, gracious sovereign, and you peers, 
That owe your lives, your faith, and services 
To this imperial throne. There is no bar 
To make against your highness’ claim to France, 
But this, which they produce from Pharamond, 
{In terram Salicam mulieres ne succedant : ’} 
* No woman shall succeed in Salique land :’ 
Which Salique land the French unjustly gloze 40 
To be the realm of France, and Pharamond 
The founder of this law, and female bar. 
Yet their own authors faithfully affirm 
That the land Salique lies in Germany, 
Between the floods of Sala and of Elve ; 
Where Charles the Great, having subdued the Saxons, 
There left behind and settled certain French ; 
Who, holding in disdain the German women 
For some dishonest manners of their life, 
Establish’d there this law ; to wit, no female 50 
Should be inheritrix in Salique land : 
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Which Salique (as I said) ’twixt Elveand Sala, 
Is at this day in Germany, call’d Meisen. 
Then doth it well appear, the Salique law 
Was not devised for the realm of France ; 
Nor did the French possess the Salique land, 
Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After defunction of King Pharamonc, 

Idly suppos’d the founder of this law, 


{Who died within the year of our redemption 60 


Four hundred twenty-six ; and Chars the Great 
Subdued the Saxons, and did seat the French 
Beyond the river Sala, in the year 
Eight hundred five. Besides, their writers say, 
King Pepin, which deposed Childeri:, 
Did, as heir general, being descendec 
Of Blithild, which was daughter to King Clothair, 
Make claim and title to the crown ofFrance.} 
Hugh Capet also, who usurp’d the cown 
Of Charles the duke of Lorraine, sol heir male Jo 
Of the true line and stock.of Charlesthe Great, 
To line his title with some shows of :ruth, t 
Though in pure truth it was corruptind naught, 
Convey’d himself as heir to the LadyLingare, 
{Daughter to Charlemain, who was te son 
To Lewis the emperor, and Lewis the son 
Of Chatles the Great: also King Levis the tenth, 
Who was sole heir to the usurper Capet, 
Could not keep quiet in his conscience, 
Wearing the crown of France, till satsfied 80 
That fair Queen Isabel, his grandmotier, 
Was lineal of the Lady Ermengare,} 
Daughter to Charles the foresaid duke of Lorraine : 
{By the which marriage the line of Charles the Great 
Was re-united to the crown of France. } 
So that, as clear as is the summer’s sun, 
King Pepin’s title, and Hugh Capet’sclaim, 
King Lewis his satisfaction, all appea: Tt 
To hold in right and title of the femde : 
So do the kings of France unto this ay. 
Howbeit, they would hold up this Saique law, 
To bar your highness claiming from ‘he female, 
And rather choose to hide them in a et 
Than amply to unbar their crooked titles, t 
Usurp’d from you and your progenitors. 
Hen. May I with right and conscience male this claim ? 
Arc. The sin upon my head, dread soverezn | 
For in the book of Numbers is it wri, 
When the son dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter. Graciois lord, 100 
Stand for your own, unwind your blcody flag, 
{Look back into your mighty ancestors :} 
Go, my dread lord, to your great-graidsire’s tomb, t 
From whom you claim ; {invoke his warlike spirit,} 
And your great-uncle’s, Edward the Black Prince, 
Who on the French ground play’d a tragedy, 
Making defeat on the full power of Fiance. 
Whiles his most mighty father on a hil 
Stood smiling, to behold his lion’s wtelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. 110 
O noble English, that could entertain, 
With half their forces, the full pride of France, 
And let another half stand laughing by, 
All out of work, and cold for action | 
{Ely.Awake remembrance of these valiant dead, 
And with your puissant arm renew tlrir feats : 
You are their heir, you sit upon theirthrone ; 
The blood and courage that renowned them 
Runs in your veins ; and my thrice-puissant liege 
Is in the very May-morn of his youth, 120 
Ripe for exploits and mighty enterpriss. 
Exe. Your brother kings and monarchs of the earth 
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Do all expect that you should rouse yourself, 
As did the former lions of your blood. 
Wes.They know your grace hath cause, and means, and 
might ; 
So hath your highness ; never king of England 
Had nobles richer, and more loyal subjects, 
Whose hearts have left their bodies here in England, 
And lie pavilion’d in the fields of France, 
Are. O let their bodies follow my dear liege, 130 
With bloods and sword and fire, to win your right ; 
In aid whereof, we of the spiritualty 
Will raise your highness such a mighty sum 
As never did the clergy at one time 
Bring in to any of your ancestors. } 
Hen, We must not only atm to invade the French, 
But lay down our proportions to defend 
Against the Scot, who will make road upon us, 
With all advantages. 
Arc, They of those marches, gracious sovereign, 140 
Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Your England from the pilfering borderers, 
Hen, We do not mean the coursing sneakers only, 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot, 
{Who hath been still a giddy neighbour to us ;} 
For you shall read, never my great-grandfather i? 
Unmask’d his power for France, 
But that the Scot, on his unfurnish’d kingdom, 
Came pouting like the tide into a breach, 
{With ample and brim fulness of his force, seal 
Galling the gleaned land with hot assays, | 
Girding with grievous siege castles and towns ;} 
That England, being empty of defence, 
Hath shook and trembled at the bruit hereof. t 
Arc, She hath been then more fear’d than harm’d, my liege ; 
For hear her but exampled by herself, 
When all her chivalry hath been in France, 
And she a mourning widow of her nobles, 
She hath herself not only well defended, 
But taken and impounded as a stray 160 
The King of Scots ; whom she did send to France, 
{To fill King Edward’s fame with prisoner kings,} 
And make her chronicle as rich with praise, 
As is the ooze and bottom of the sea 
With sunken wreck, and sumless treasuries. t 
Wes.But there ’s a saying vety old and true, 
“If that you will France win, 
Then with Scotland first begin :” 
For once the eagle (England) being in prey, 
To her unguarded nest the weasel (Scot) 179 
{Comes sneaking, and so} sucks her {princely} eggs, 
Playing the mouse in absence of the cat, 
To spoil and havoc more than she can eat. t 
Exe.Jt follows then, the cat must stay at home, 
Yet that is but a crush’d necessity, 
Since we have {locks to safeguard necessaries, 
And pretty} traps to catch the petty thieves. 
While that the armed hand doth fight abroad, 
‘The advised head defends itself at home ; 
For government, though high, and low, and lower, 180 
Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, Tt 
Congreeing in a full and natural close, 
Like music. 

[True :] Therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 
{Setting endeavour in continual motion ;} 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience : for so work the honey-bees, 
Creatures that by a rule in nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, and officers of sorts, 
Where some like magistrates correct at home, 


Are. 


15 


Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad 

Others, like soldiers, arrned in their stings, 

Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds ; 

Which pillage they with merry match bring home 

To the tent-royal of their emperor ; 

Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 

The singing masons building roofs of gold, 

The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 

{The poor mechanic porters crowding in 200 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ;} 

The sad-eyed justice with his surly hum, 

Delivering o’er to executors pale 

The lazy yawning drone, I this infer, 

That many things, having full reference 

To one consent, may work contrariously, 

As many arrows loosed several ways i; 
Come to one mark ; as many ways meet in one town; 
As many fresh streams meet in one salt sea ; 

As many lines close in the dial’s centre ; 210 
So may a thousand actions, once afoot, 

End in one purpose, and be all well borne 

Without defeat. Therefore to France, my liege. 
Divide your happy England into four, 

Wheteof, take you one quarter into France, 

And you withal shall make all Gallia shake. 

If we, with thrice such powers left at home, 

Cannot defend our own doots from the dog, 

Let us be worried, and our nation lose 

The name of hardiness and policy. 220 

Hen, Call in the messengers sent from the Dauphin. 
Exeunt some Attendants 

Now are we well resolv’d, and, by God’s help, 

And yours, the noble sinews of our power, 

France being ours, we ’ll bend it to our awe, 

Or break it all to pieces. {Or there we ’ll sit, 

(Ruling in large and ample empery 

O’er France and all her (almost) kingly dukedoms) 

Or lay these bones in an unworthy urn, 

Tombless, with no remembrance over them :} 

Either our history shall with full mouth 230 
Speak freely of our acts, or else our grave, 
Like Turkish mute, shall have a tongueless mouth, 
Not wotshipp’d with a waxen epitaph. af 


Enter Ambassadors of France 
Now are we well prepar’d to know the pleasure 
Of our fait cousin Dauphin ; for we hear 
Your greeting is from him, {not from the king. } 
Am, May ’t please your majesty to give us leave 
Freely to render what we have in charge ; 
Or shall we sparingly show you far off 
The Dauphin’s meaning, and our embassy P 240 
Hen. We ate no tyrant, but a Christian king, 
Unto whose grace our passion is as subject 
As ate our wretches fetter’d in our prisons, 
Therefore with frank and with uncurbed plainness 
Tell us the Dauphin’s mind. 
Am. Thus then in few : 
Your highness, lately sending into France, 
Did claim some certain dukedoms, in the right 
Of your great predecessor, King Edward the third. 
In answer of which claim, the prince our master 
Says {that you savour too much of your youth, 250 
And bids you be advis’d}: there ’s nought in France 
That can be with a nimble galliard won; 
You cannot revel into dukedoms there. 
He therefore sends you, mecter for your study, t 
This tun of treasure ; and, in lieu of this, 
Desires you let the dukedoms that you claim 
Hear no more of you, This the Dauphin speaks, 


190 | Hen. What treasure, uncle ? 


Exe. Tennis-balls, my liege. 
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Hen. We ate glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us, 


His present, and your pains, we thank you for: 260 
When we have match’d our rackets to these balls, 
We will, in France, by God’s grace, play a set 
Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. ‘i 
Tell him, he hath made a match with such a wrangler 
That all the courts of France will be disturb’d 
With chases. And we understand him well, 
How he comes o’er us with our wilder days, 
Not measuring what use we made of them. 
We never valued this poor seat of England, 
And therefore, {living hence,} did give ourself 270 
To barbarous license ; as ’tis ever common 
That men ate merriest when they are from home. 
But tell the Dauphin we will keep our state, 
Be like a king, and show our sail of greatness, 
When we do rouse us in our throne of France: 
For this have we laid by our majesty, 
And plodded like a man for working-days ; 
But we will rise there with so full a glory 
That we will dazzle all the eyes of France, 
Yea, strike the Dauphin blind to look on us, 280 
And tell the pleasant prince, this mock of his 
Hath turn’d his balls to gun-stones, and his soul 
Shall stand sore charged, for the wasteful vengeance 
That shall fly with them : for many a thousand widows 
Shall this his mock mock out of their dear husbands ; 
Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles down ; 
Ay some ate yet ungotten and unborn 
That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin’s scorn. 
But this lies all within the will of God, 
To whom we do appeal, and in whose name 290 
Tell you the Dauphin, we are coming on, 
To venge us as we may, and to put forth 
Our rightful hand in a well-hallow’d cause, 
So get you hence in peace ; and tell the Dauphin 
His jest will savour but of shallow wit, 
When thousands weep more than did laugh at it. 
Convey them with safe conduct, Fare you well. 
Exeunt Ambassadors 


Exe. This was a merry message. 
Hen. We hope to make the sender blush at it. 


{Therefore, my lords, omit no happy hour, 300 

That may give furtherance to our expedition ; 

For we have now no thought in us but France, 

Save those to God, that run before our business. } 

Therefore let our proportions for these wats 

Be soon collected, {and all things thought upon 

That may with reasonable swiftness add 

Mote feathers to our wings ;} for, God before, 

We ’ll check this Dauphin at his father’s door. 

Therefore let every man now task his thought, 

That this fair action may on foot be brought. 310 
Exeunt. Flourish 


Act Second 


{PROLOGUE 
Enter Chorus 


Chor.Now all the youth of England are on fire, 


And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies : 

Now thrive the armorers, and honour’s thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man: 

They sell the pasture now, to buy the horse, 
Following the mirror of all Christian kings, 
With winged heels, as English Mercuries, 

For now sits Expectation in the air, 

And hides a sword, from hilts unto the point, 


With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets, 10 


Promised to Harry, and his followers. 

The French, advis’d by good intelligence 

Of this most dreadful preparation, 

Shake in their fear, and with pale policy 

Seek to divert the English purposes. 

O England! model to thy inward greatness, 

Like little body with a mighty heart ; 

What mightst thou do, that honour would thee do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural ! 


But see, thy fault France hath in thee found out, 20 


A nest of hollow bosoms, which he fills 

With treacherous crowns and three corrupted men: 
One, Richard Earl of Cambridge, and the second 
Henry Lord Scroop of Masham, and the third 

Sir Thomas Grey, knight, of Northumberland, 
Have, for the gilt of France (O guilt indeed |) 
Confirm’d conspiracy with fearful France, 

And by their hands this grace of kings must die, 

If hell and treason hold their promises, 


Ete he take ship for France, and in Southampton. 30 


Linger your patience on, and we "Il digest 

The abuse of distance ; force a play : 

The sum is paid, the traitors are agreed, 

The king is set from London, and the scene 

Is now transported, gentles, to Southampton, 
There is the playhouse now, there must you sit, 
And thence to France shall we convey you safe, 
And bring you back ; charming the narrow seas 
To give you gentle pass ; for, if we may, 


We ’ll not offend one stomach with our play. 40 


But, till the king come forth, and not till then, 7 
Unto Southampton do we shift our scene. Exit} 


SCENE I 
London, A street 
Enter Corporal Nym and Lieutenant Bardolph 


Bar, Well met, Corporal Nym. 

Nym.Good morrow, Lieutenant Bardolph. 

Bar. What, are Ancient Pistol and you friends yet ? 

Nym.For my part, I care not: {I say little; but when 
time shall serve, there shall be smiles,} but that shall 
be as it may. I date not fight, but I will wink and 
hold out mine iron: it is a simple one, but what 
though? it will toast cheese, and it will endure 
cold, as another man’s sword will: and there’s the fT 


humour of it. 10 


Bar. I will bestow a breakfast to make you friends, {and 
we'll be all three sworn brothers to France: let’t 
be so, good Corporal Nym.} 

Ny#.Faith, I will live so long as I may, that’s the certain 
of it; and when I cannot live any longer, I will do as 
I may: that is my rest, that is the rendezvous of it. 

Bar. It is certain, corporal, that he is married to Nell 
Quickly, and certainly she did you wrong for you 
were troth-plight to her. 


Nym.I cannot tell: things must be as they may: men 20 


may sleep, and they may have their throats about 
them at that time, and some say, knives have edges. 
It must be as it may, though patience be a tired 
mare, yet she will plod ; {there must be conclusions, } 
well, I cannot tell. 
Enter Pistol and Mistress Quickly t 
Bar, Here comes ancient Pistol and his wife: good 
corporal, be patient here. How now, mine host 
Pistol ? 
Pis. Base tike, call’st thou me host ? 


Now by this hand I swear I scorn the title ; + 
Nor shall my Nell keep lodgers. 31 


M.Q.No, by my troth, not long; for we cannot lodge 
and board a dozen or fourteen gentlewomen that 
live honestly by the prick of their needles, but it 
will be thought we keep a bawdy house straight. 
(Nym and Pistol draw.) O well a day, Lady, if he be 
not hewn now! we shall see wilful adultery and 
murder committed. 

{Bar.Good lieutenant, good corporal, offer nothing here.} 


Nym.Pish | 40 


Pis. Pish for thee, Iceland dog! thou prick-eat’d cur of 
Iceland ! 

M.Q.Good Corporal Nym, show thy valour, and put up 
your sword. 

Nym.Will you shog off? I would have you solus. 

Pis. ‘ Solus,’ egregious dog? {O viper vile !} 
That ‘ solus’ {in thy most mervailous face ; 
The ‘ solus’ in thy teeth, and} in thy throat, 
And in thy {hateful} lungs, yea, in thy maw, 

perdy, 


And, which is worse, within thy nasty mouth ! 50 


I do retort that ‘ solus’ in thy bowels, 
For I can take, and Pistol’s cock is up, 
And flashing fire will follow. 

Nym.I am not Barbason, you cannot conjure me: I have t+ 
an humour to knock you indifferently well. If you 
grow foul with me, Pistol, I will scour you with 
my rapier, as I may, in fair terms, If you would 
walk off, I would prick your guts a little, in good 
terms, as I may, and that ’s the humour of it. 


Pis. O braggatt vile, and damned furious wight, 60 


The grave doth gape, and doting, death is near, 
Therefore exhale. They draw 
Bar. Heat me, hear me what I say: he that strikes the 
first stroke, Ill run him up to the hilts, as I am a 
soldier. Draws 
Pis. An oath of mickle might, and fury shall abate. 
{Give me thy fist, thy fore-foot to me give: 
Thy spirits are most tall.} 
Nym.1 will cut thy throat one time or other in fair terms, 


that is the humour of it, 7o 


Pis. Couple a gorge, that is the word. I thee defy again. 
O hound of Crete, think’st thou my spouse to get ? 
No, to {the spital go. 
And from} the powdering-tub of infamy t 
Fetch forth the lazar kite of Cressid’s kind. 
Doll Tearsheet she by name, and her espouse : 
I have, and I will hold, the quondam Quickly 
For the only she ; and—pauca, there ’s enough {too ; 
Go to.} 


Enter the Boy 


Boy. Mine host Pistol, you must come to my master, and 80 


you hostess: {he is very sick, and would to bed.} 
Good Bardolph, put thy nose between the sheets, 
and do the office of a warming-pan. {Faith, he’s 
very ill.} 

{Bar.Away, you rogue !} 

M.Q.By my troth, he’ll yield the crow a pudding one of 
these days: {the king has kill’d his heart.} Good 
husband, come home presently. Exeunt M.Q. and boy 

Bar. Come, shall I make you two friends ? We must to 


France together: why the devil should we keep go 


knives to cut one another’s throats ? 
{Pis.Let floods o’erswell, and fiends for food howl on |} 
Nym.You’ll pay me the eight shillings I won of you at 
betting ? 
Pis. Base is the slave that pays. 
Nym.That now I will have: that’s the humour of it. 
Pis. As manhood shall compound: {push home.} They draw 
Bar, By this sword, he that makes the first thrust, I’ 


kill him ; by this sword, I will. 
Pis. Sword is an oath, and oaths must lave their course. 100 
Bar. Corporal Nym, an thou wilt be frends, be friends, 
an thou wilt not, why, then, be ¢nemies with me 
too. {Pzithee, put up.} 
Nym.I shall have my eight shillings I won of you at 
betting ? 
Pis. A noble shalt thou have, and preseat pay, 
And liquor likewise will I give to nee, 
And friendship shall combine, and srotherhood. 
T’ll live by Nym, and Nym shall live by me, 
Is not this just P for I shall sutler & IIo 
Unto the camp, and profits will accue. 
{Give me thy hand.} 
Nym_I shall have my noble ? 
Pis. In cash, most justly paid. 
Nym.Well, then, that’s the humour of *. 
Re-enter Mistress Quikly 
M.Q.As evet you come of women, cone in quickly to 
Sir John. Ah, poor heart, he i: so shak’d of a 
burning tashan contigian fever, that it is most f 
lamentable to behold. {Sweet mei, come to him. 
Nym.The king hath tun bad humous on the knight, 120 
that ’s the even of it. 
Pis. Nym, thou hast spoke the right, 
His heart is fracted and corroborate. 
Nym.The king is a good king, but it must be as it may ; 
he passes some humouts, and eareets. } 
Pis, Let us condole the knight, for, lamskins, we will live. 
Exeunt 


SCENE II 
Southampton. A council-chamber 
Enter Exeter, Bedford, and Westmoreland 


Bed, "Fore God, his grace is bold to trust these traitors, 
Exe. They shall be apprehended by andby. 
{Wes.How smooth and even they do biar themselves. 
As if allegiance in their bosoms say 
Crowned with faith, and constant oyalty. 
Bed. The king hath note of all that they intend, 
By interception, which they dreamnot of.} 
Exe.Nay, but the man that was his bedellow, 
Whom he hath cloy’d and gra’d with princely 
favours ; 
That he should, for a foreign purs:, so sell 10 
His sovereign’s life to death and teachery. 
Trumpets sound, Enter King Henry,Scroop, Cambridge, 
Grey, and Attendaits 
Hen. Now sits the wind fair, and we wil aboard. 
My Lord of Cambridge, and ny kind Lord of 
Masham, 
And you, my gentle knight, give ne your thoughts : 
Think you not that the powers we bear with us 
Will cut their passage through theforce of France, 
{Doing the execution and the act 
For which we have in head assembled them ?} 
Scr. No doubt, my liege, if each man d his best. 
{Hen.1 doubt not that, since we are wel persuaded 20 
We carry not a heart with us fromhence 
That grows not in a fair consent with ours : 
Nor leave not one behind, that doh not wish 
Success and conquest to attend onus. } 
Cam.Nevet was monarch better fear’d and lov’d 
Than is your majesty; {there ’s not, I think, a subject 
That sits in heart-grief and uneasiress 
Under the sweet shade of your government. } 
Gr. True: those that were your fathefs enemies 
Have steep’d their galls in honey, {and do serve you 30 
With hearts create of duty, and of zeal. } 


Hen. We therefore have great cause of thankfulness, 
And shall forget the office of our hand, 
Sooner than quittance of desert and merit, 
According to the weight and worthiness, 

Scr. So setvice shall with steeled sinews shine, 
And labour shall refresh itself with hope, 

To do your grace incessant services. 

Hen. {We judge no less.} Uncle of Exeter. 


That rail’d against our person: we consider 
It was the heat of wine that set him on, 
And, on his mote advice, we pardon him. 
Scr. That ’s mercy, but too much security : 
Let him be punish’d, sovereign, lest example 
Breed (by his sufferance) more of such a kind. 
Hen. O, let us yet be merciful. 
Cam.So may yout highness, and yet punish too. 
Gr. Sir, 


After the taste of much correction. 

|Hen. Alas, your too much love and care of me 

Are heavy orisons ’gainst this poor wretch | 

If little faults, proceeding on distemper, 

Shall not be wink’d at, how shall we stretch our eye 

When capital crimes, chew’d, swallow’d and digested, 

Appear before us? Well yet enlarge that man, 

Though Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey, in their dear 
care 

And tender preservation of our person,. 

Would have him punish’d. And now to our French 


Who are the late commissioners ? 

Cam.1 one, my lord : 

Your highness bade me ask for it to-day. 

Ser, So did you me, my liege. 

Gr. And I, my royal sovereign. 

len. Then Richard Earl of Cambridge, there is yours ; 
There yours Lord Scroop of Masham ; and, sir knight, 
Grey of Northumberland, this same is yours : 
Read them, and know we know your worthiness. 


What see you in those papers, {that you lose 
So much complexion? Look ye how they change | 
Their cheeks are paper. Why, what read you there,} 
That have so {cowatded and} chas’d your blood 
Out of appearance ? 
Cam. I do confess my fault, 

And do submit me to your highness’ mercy. 
ih {To which we all appeal. 
Scr. 


Hen. The mercy that was quick in us but late, 


You must not dare (for shame) to talk of mercy, 

For your own feasons turn into your bosoms, 

As dogs upon their masters worrying them ; 

Sce you, my princes, and my noble peers, 

These English monsters! My Lord of Cambridge 
here, 

You know how apt our love was, to accord 

To furnish him with all appertinents 

Belonging to his honour ; and this man 

Hath, for a few light crowns, lightly conspir’d, 


To kill us here in Hampton: to the which 

This knight, no less for bounty bound to us 

Than Cambridge is, hath likewise sworn. But, O, 
What shall I say to thee, Lord Scroop, thou crucl, 
Ingrateful, savage, and inhuman creature ? 

‘Thou that did’st bear the key of all my counsels, 
That knew’st the very bottom of my soul, 


Enlarge the man committed yesterday, 4o 


You show great metcy, if you give him life, 50 


causes : 60 


{My Lord of Westmoreland, and} uncle Exeter, Jo 
We will aboard to-night. Why, how now, gentlemen ? 


By your own counsel is suppress’d and kill’d : 80 


And sworn urtto the practices of France, go 


That almost mightst have coin’d me into gold, 
Wouldst thou have practis’d on me, for thy use, 
May it be possible, that foreign hire 100 
Could out of thee extract one spark of evil 
That might annoy my finger ? ’tis so strange, 
That though the truth of it stands off as gross 
As black from white, my eye will scarcely see it. 
{Treason and murder ever kept together, 
As two yoke-devils sworn to either’s purpose, 
Working so grossly in a natural cause, 
That admiration did not hoop at them: 
But thou (‘gainst all proportion), didst bring in 
Wonder to wait on treason and on murder: 110 
And whatsoever cunning fiend it was 
That wrought upon thee so preposterously 
Hath got the voice in hell for excellence : 
All other devils that suggest by treasons 
Do botch and bungle up damnation, 
With patches, colours, and with forms being fetch’d 
From glistering semblances of piety ; 
But he that temper’d thee bade thee stand up, 
Gave thee no instance why thou shouldst do treason, 
Unless to dub thee with the name of traitor. 120 
If that same demon that hath gull’d thee thus 
Should with his lion gait walk the whole world, 
He might return to vasty Tartar back, 
And tell the legions ‘I can never win 
A soul so easy as that Englishman’s.’ 
O, how hast thou with jealousy infected 
The sweetness of affiance! Show men dutiful P 
Why, so didst thou: seem they grave and learned ? 
Why, so didst thou: come they of noble family ? 
Why, so didst thou: seem they religious ? 130 
Why, so didst thou: or are they spare in diet, 
Free from gross passion or of mirth, or anger, 
Constant in spirit, nor swerving with the blood, 
Garnish’d and deck’d in modest complement, 
Not working with the eye, without the ear, 
And but in purged judgement trusting neither ? 
Such and so finely bolted didst thou seem; 
And thus thy fall hath left a kind of blot, 
To mark the full-fraught man and best indued 
With some suspicion. I will weep for thee ; 140 
For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like 
Another fall of man.} Their faults are open, 
Arrest them to the answer of the law, 
And God acquit them of their practices ! 
Exe.I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of 
Richard Earl of Cambridge. 
I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of 
Henry Lord Scroop of Masham. 
I arrest thee of high treason, by the name of 
Thomas Grey, knight, of Northumberland. 150 
Scr. Our purposes God justly hath discover’d, 
And I repent my fault more than my death, 
Which I beseech your highness to forgive, 
Although my body pay the price of it. 
{Cam.For me, the gold of France did not seduce, 
Although I did admit it as a motive, 
‘The sooner to effect what I intended : 
But God be thanked for prevention, 
Which I in sufferance heartily will rejoice, 
Beseeching God, and you, to pardon me. 160 
Gr. Never did faithful subject more rejoice 
At the discovery of most dangerous treason 
Than I do at this hour joy o’er myself, 
Prevented from a damned enterprise ; 
My fault, but not my body, pardon, sovereign. } 
Hen. God quit you in his mercy! Hear your sentence. 
You have conspir’d against our royal person, 
Join’d with an enemy proclaim’d, and from his coffers 
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Received the golden earnest of our death ; 
{Wherein you would have sold your king to slaughter, 170 
His princes and his peers to servitude, 
His subjects to oppression, and contempt, 
And his whole kingdom into desolation. } 
Touching our person, seek we no revenge, 
But we our kingdom’s safety must so tender, 
Whose ruin you have sought, that to her laws 
We do deliver you. Get you therefore hence, 
(Poot miserable wretches) to your death : 
The taste whereof, God of his mercy give 
You patience to endure, and true repentance 180 
Of all your dear offences! Bear them hence, 
Exeunt Cambridge, Scroop, and Grey, guarded 
Now, lords, for France ; the enterprise whercof 
Shall be to you, as us, like glorious. 
{We doubt not of a fair and lucky war,} 
Since God so graciously hath brought to light 
This dangerous treason, lurking in our way, 
{To hinder our beginnings. We doubt not now 
But every rub is smoothed on our way. 
Then forth, dear countrymen : let us deliver 
Our puissance into the hand of God, 190 
Putting it straight in expedition.} 
Cheerly to sea, the signs of war advance, 


No king of England, if not king of France. Exeunt 


SCENE III 
London. Before a tavern 
Enter Pistol, Mistress Pistol, Nym, Bardolph, and Boy 


M.P.Prithee, honey-sweet husband, let me bring thee to 
Staines. 

Pis. No; {for my manly heart doth yearn. 

Bardolph, be blithe : Nym, rouse thy vaunting veins : 
Boy, bristle thy courage up ; for Falstaff he is dead, 
And we must yearn therefore. 

Bar, Would I were with him, wheresome’er he is, either 
in heaven, or in hell !} 

[Bar.Well, Sir John is gone, God be with him 1] 

M.P.{Nay sute, he’s not in hell:} he’s in Arthur’s 10 
bosom, if ever man went to Arthur’s bosom. {A’ 
made a finer end,} and went away an it had been any 
christom child: a’ parted ¢’en just between twelve T 
and one, e’en at the turning o” the tide: for after 
I saw him fumble with the sheets, and play with 
flowers, and smile upon his fingers’ end, I knew 
there was no way but one; for his nose was as 
sharp as a pen {and a’ babbled of green fields.} + 
‘How now, Sir John?’ quoth I: {* what, man? 
be 0’ good cheer:’} so a’ cried out, ‘God, God, 20 
God!’ three or four times: now I, to comfort 
him, bid him a’ should not think of God; I hop’d 
there was no need to trouble himself with any such 
thoughts yet; so a’ bade me lay more clothes on 
his feet: I put my hand into the bed, and felt 
them, and they were as cold as any stone: then I 
felt to his knees, [and they were as cold as any 
stone,] and so upward and upward, and all was as 
cold as any stone. 

Nym.They say he cried out of sack. 30 

M.P.Ay, that a’ did. 

Bar. And of women. 

M.P.Nay, that a’ did not. 

Boy. Yes, that a’ did ; and said they were devils incarnate. 

M.P.A’ could never abide carnation, ’twas a colour he 
never liked. 

Boy. A’ said once, the devil would have him about 
women. 


ACT TWO, SCENES II, III, IV 


M.P.A’ did in some sort, indeed, handle women; but 
then he was rheumatic, and talk’d of the whore of 40 
Babylon. 

Bay. Do you not remember, a’ saw a flea stand upon 
Bardolph’s nose, and a’ said it was a black soul burn- 
ing in hell[-fire ?} 

Bar. {Well, the fuel is gone that maintained that fire :} 
that ’s all the riches I got in his service. 

NymShall we shog? the king will be. gone from 
Southampton. 

Pis. {Come, let’s away. My love, give me thy lips.} 

Look to my chattels and my movables : 50 
{Let senses rule ;} the word is ‘Pitch and Pay:’ ff 
Trust none ; 

{For oaths are straws,} men’s faiths are wafer-cakes, 
And hold-fast is the only dog, my duck : t 
Therefore, Caveto be thy counsellor. 

Go, clear thy crystals. {Yoke-fellows in arms, 

Let us to France, like horse-leeches, my boys, 

To suck, to suck, the very blood to suck ! 

Boy. And that ’s but unwholesome food, they say.} 

Pis, Touch her soft lips, and part. Go 

Bar, Farewell, hostess. Kissing her 

Nym.I cannot kiss, that is the humour of it; but, adieu. 


Pis. {Let housewifery appear :} keep close, I thee com- 
mand, 


{M.P.Farewell ; adieu.} Exeunt 


SCENE IV 
France. The King’s palace 


Flourish. Enter the French King, the Dauphin, the Dukes 
of Berri and Bretagne, the Constable, and others 


Cha. Thus comes the English with full power upon us, 
{And more than carefully it us concerns 
To answer royally in our defences. } 
Therefore the Dukes of Berri and of Bretagne 
Of Brabant and of Orleans, shall make forth, 
{And you, Prince Dauphin, with all swift dispatch, 
To line and new repair out towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means defendant : 
For England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulf. 10 
It fits us then to be as provident 
As fear may teach us, out of late examples 
Left by the fatal and neglected English 
Upon out fields. } 
Dau. My most redoubted father, 
It is most meet we atm us ’gainst the foe : 
{For peace itself should not so dull a kingdom, 
(Though war nor no known quarrel were in question) 
But that defences, mustets, pteparations, 
Should be maintain’d, assembled, and collected. 
As were a wart in expectation. 20 
Therefore, } I say, ’tis meet we all go forth, 
To view the sick and feeble parts of France : 
And let us do it with no show of fear, 
No, with no more than if we heard that England 
Were busied with a {Whitsun} morris-dance : 
For, my good liege, she is so idly king’d, 
Her sceptre so fantastically borne, 
So guided by a shallow humorous youth, 
That fear attends her not. 

Con. O peace, Prince Dauphin | 
You ate too much mistaken in this king : 30 
Question your grace the late ambassadors, 

With what great state he heard their embassy, 
How well supplied with aged counsellors, >| 
How modest in exception ; and withal, 
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How terrible in constant resolution : 
And you shall find his vanities forespent 
{Were but the outside of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering discretion with a coat of folly ; 
As gardeners do with ordure hide those roots 
That shall first spring, and be most delicate. 40 
Daz. Well, ’tis not so, my lord high constable ; 
But though we think it so, it is no matter: 
In cases of defence, ’tis best to weigh 
The enemy more mighty than he seems, 
So the proportions of defence ate fill’d ; 
Which of a weak and niggardly projection 
Doth like a miser spoil his coat, with scanting 
A little cloth.} 
Cha. ; _ Think we King Harry strong ; 
And princes, look you strongly arm to meet him, 
{The kindred of him hath been flesh’d upon us ; 50 
And he is bred out of that bloody strain 
That haunted us in our familiar paths : 
Witness our too much memorable shame 
When Cressy battle fatally was struck, 
And all our princes captiv’d, by the hand 
Of that black name, Edward, Black Prince of Wales ; 
Whiles that his mountain sire, on mountain standing, 
Up in the air, crown’d with the golden sun, 
Saw his heroical seed, and smil’d to see him, 
Mangle the work of nature, and deface 60 
The patterns that by God and by French fathers 
Had twenty years been made. This is a stem 
Of that victorious stock ; and let us fear 
The native mightiness and fate of him.} 
Enter a Messenger 
Mes. Ambassadors from Harry King of England 
Do crave admittance to your majesty. 
Cha. We’ll give them present audience. Go, and bring 
them. Exeunt Messenger and certain Lords 
You see this chase is hotly follow’d, friends. 
Dau. {Turn head, and stop pursuit ; for coward dogs 
Most spend their mouths when what they seem to 
threaten Jo 
Runs far before them.} Good my sovereign, 
Take up the English short, {and let them know 
Of what a monarchy you are the head.} 
Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin 
As self-neglecting. 
Re-enter Lords, with Exeter and train 
Cha. From our brother England ? 
Exe,From him, and thus he greets your majesty : 
He wills you, in the name of God Almighty, 
That you divest yourself, and lay apart 
The borrowed glories, that by gift of heaven, 
By law of nature, and of nations, ’longs 80 
To him and to his heirs, namely, the crown, 
And all wide-stretched honours, that pertain 
{By custom, and the ordinance of times, } 
Unto the crown of France: that you may know 
Tis no sinister, not no awkward claim, 
Pick’d from the worm-holes of long-vanish’d days, 
Nor from the dust of old oblivion rack’d, 
He sends you this most memorable line, 
In every branch truly demonstrative ; 
Willing you overlook this pedigree : 90 
And when you find him evenly deriv’d 
From his most fam’d, of famous ancestors, 
Edward the third, he bids you then resign 
Your crown and kingdom, indirectly held 
From him, the native and true challenger.. 
Cha. Tf not, what follows ? 
Exe.Bloody constraint : for if you hide the crown 
Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it. 
Therefore in fierce tempest is he coming, 
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In thunder and in earthquake, like a Jove ; 100 
That, if requiring fail, he will compl. 
{And bids you, in the bowels of the Lord, 
Deliver up the crown, and to take nercy 
On the poor souls, for whom this hingry war 
Opens his vasty jaws ;} and on you head 
Turning the widows’ tears, the orpians’ cries, 
The dead men’s blood, the pining maidens’ groans, 
For husbands, fathers, and betrothed lovers, 
That shall be swallow’d in this controversy. 
This is his claim, his threatening, ard my message; 110 
Unless the Dauphin be in presence 3ete ; 
To whom expressly I bring greetins too. 
{Cha.For us, we will consider of this further : 
To-morrow shall you bear our full intent 
Back to but brother England. } 
Dan. For the Dauphin, 
I stand here for him: what to him ‘rom England ? 
Exe.Scorn and defiance, slight regard, ccntempt, 
And any thing that may not misbeome 
The mighty sender, doth he prize you at. 
Thus says my king; an if your fatier’s highness _f 


Do not, in grant of all demands at arge, 121 
Sweeten the bitter mock you sent his majesty, 
He ’ll call you to so loud an answet of it, t 


That caves and womby vaultages o/ France 
Shall chide your trespass, and retura your mock 
In second accent of his ordinance. 
Dau.Say ; if my father render fair retura, 
It is against my will ; for I desire 
Nothing but odds with England : to that end, 
As matching to his youth and vanity, 130 
I did present him with the Paris balls. 
Exe.He ’ll make your Paris Louvre shake for it, 
Werte it the mistress-court of mighiy Europe : 
And, be assur’d, you ’ll find a difference, 
As we his subjects have in wonder found, 
Between the promise of his greene: days 
And these he masters now : now le weighs time 
Even to the latest grain ; that you shall find 
In your own losses, if he stay in Fance. 
Cha. To-morrow shall you know our mnd at full. 140 
{Exe.Dispatch us with all speed, lest thit our king 
Come here himself to question ourdelay ; 
For he is footed in this land alread’. 
Cha. You shall be soon dispatch’d, with fair conditions. 
A night is but small breath, and litle pause 
To answer matters of this consequince. } 
Flourish. Esceunt 


Act Third 


{PROLOGUE 
Enter Chorus 


Chor.Thus with imagin’d wing our swif. scene flies, 
In motion of no less celerity 
‘Than that of thought. Suppose tht you have seen 
The well-appointed king at Hampton pier 
Embark his royalty ; and his brave fleet, 
With silken streamers, the young Picebus fanning: 
Play with your fancies; and in then behold 
Upon the hempen tackle ship-boysclimbing ; 
Hear the shrill whistle, which dothorder give 
To sounds confus’d ; behold the ttreaden sails, 10 
Borne with the invisible and creepng wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge: O, do bat think 
You stand upon the rivage, and bediold 
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A city on the inconstant billows dancing ; 
For so appears this fleet majestical, 
Holding due course to Harfleur. Follow, follow: 
Grapple your minds to sternage of this navy, 
And leave your England as dead midnight, still, 
Guarded with grandsires, babies, and old women, 20 
Hither past, or not atriv’d to pith and puissance ; 
For who is he, whose chin is but enrich’d 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
These cull’d and choice-drawn cavaliers to France ? 
Work, work your thoughts, and therein see a siege ; 
Behold the ordnance on their carriages, 
With fatal mouths gaping on girded Harfleur. 
Suppose the ambassador from the French comes back ; 
Tells Harry, that the king doth offer him 
Katherine his daughter, and with her, to dowry, 30 
Some petty and unprofitable dukedoms. 
The offer likes not: and the nimble gunner 
With linstock now the devilisn cannon touches, 

Alarum, and chambers go off 
And down goes all before them, Still be kind, 
And eke out our performance with your mind. 

Exit} 


SCENES {I}, 1 AND III 
France. Before Harfleur 


{Asn Enter King Henry, Exeter, Bedford, Gloucester, 
and Soldiers, with scaling-ladders 


Hen. Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more ; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead, 
In peace there ’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness, and humility : 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour’d rage ; 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head 10 
Like the brass cannon ; let the brow o’erwhelm it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 
Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide, 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To his full height. On, on, you noblest English, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof ; 
Fathers, that like so many Alexanders, 
Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 20 
And sheath’d their swords for lack of argument ; 
Dishonour not your mothers ; now attest 
That those whom you call’d fathers did beget you. 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 
And teach them how to war. And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England ; show us here 
The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not ; 
For there is none of you so mcan and base, 


That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 30 


I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. The game’s afoot: 

Follow your spirit ; and upon this charge 

Cry ‘ God for Harry, England, and Saint George !” 
Exeunt. Alarum, and chambers go off} 


Enter Nym, Bardolph, Pistol, and Boy 


{Bar.On, on, on, on, on! to the breach, to the breach 1} 

Nym.{Pray thee, corporal, stay,} the knocks are too hot; 
{and, for mine own part, I have not a case of lives : 
the humour of it is too hot, that is the very plain- 
song of it. 


Pis. The plain-song is most just ; for humours do abound ; 


Knocks go and come ; God’s vassals drop and die ; 
{And sword and shield, 
In bloody field, 
Doth win immortal fame. } 
[Nym.Tis honour, and there’s the humour of it.] 
Boy. Would I were {in an alehouse} in London, I would 
give all my fame for a pot of ale, {and safety. } 


Pis. And I: - 
If wishes would prevail with me, 


My purpose should not fail with me, 
But thither would I hie. 


| {Boy. As duly, 


But not as truly, 
As bird doth sing on bough.} 
Enter Fluellen 

Flu. [God’s plud,] Up to the breach, you dogs! avaunt, 

you cullions ! Driving them forward 
Pis, {Be metciful, great duke, to men of mould :} 

Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage ; 

{Abate thy rage, great duke | 

Good bawcock, bate thy rage; use lenity, sweet 

chuck ! 

Nym.These be good humours! your honour wins bad 

humours. } 

Exeunt all but Boy 


Boy. {As young as I am, I have observ’d these three 
swashets: I am boy to them all three, but all they 
three, though they would serve me, could not be 
man to me; for indeed three such antics do not 
amount to a man; for Bardolph, he is white-liver’d, 
and red-fac’d ; by the means whereof, a’ faces it out, 
but fights not: for Pistol, he hath a killing tongue, 
and a quiet sword ; by the means whereof, a’ breaks 
words, and keeps whole weapons : for Nym, he hath 
heard, that men of few words are the best men, and 
therefore he scorns to say his prayets, lest a’ should 
be thought a coward: but his few bad words are 
match’d with as few good deeds; for a’ never broke 
any man’s head but his own, and that was against a 
post, when he was drunk.} They will steal any thing, 
and call it purchase. Bardolph stole a lute-case, bore 
it twelve leagues, and sold it for three half-pence, 
Nym {and Bardolph ate sworn brothers in filching, 
and in Calais they} stole a fire-shovel: I knew 
by that piece of service, they meant to carry coals. 
They would have me as familiar with men’s pockets 
as their gloves or their handkerchers: {which 
makes much against my manhood, if I should take 
from another’s pocket, to put into mine; for it is 
plain pocketing up of wrongs.} I must leave them, 
{and seek some better service: their villany goes 
against my weak stomach, and therefore I must cast 
it up.} Exit 

Re-enter Fluellen, Gower following 

Gow.Captain Fluellen, you must come presently to the 
mines; the Duke of Gloucester would speak with 
you. 

Flu. To the mines? tell you the duke, it is not so good 
to come to the mines; {for, look you, the mines 
is not according to the disciplines of the war:} the 
concavities of it is not sufficient; for look you, th’ 
athversary, you may discuss unto the duke, look you, 
is digt himself four yard under the countermines : 
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by Cheshu, I think a’ will plow up all, if there is not 
better directions. 

{Gow.The Duke of Gloucester, to whom the order of the 
siege is given, is altogether directed by an Irishman, 
a very valiant gentleman, i’ faith. 

Fiu. It is Captain Macmortis, is it not ? 

Gow,1 think it be. 

F iu. By Cheshu, he is an ass, as in the world, I will verify 
as much in his beard: he has no more directions in 
the true disciplines of the wats, look you, of the 
Roman disciplines, than is a puppy-dog. 

Enter Macmorris and Captain Jamy 

Gow.Here a’ comes, and the Scots captain, Captain Jamy, 
with him. 

Fila. Captain Jamy is a marvellous falorous gentleman, 
that is certain, and of great expedition and know- 
ledge in th’ aunchient wars, upon my particular 
knowledge of his directions: by Cheshu, he will 
maintain his argument as well as any military man in 
the world, in the disciplines of the pristine wars of 
the Romans. 

Jam, I say gud-day, Captain Fluellen. 

Fix, God-den to your worship, good Captain James. 

Gow.How now, Captain Macmorris, have you quit the 
mines ? have the pioners given o’er ? 

Mac.By Chrish, la! tish ill done: the work ish give over, 
the trompet sound the retreat. By my hand I swear, 
and my father’s soul, the work ish ill done; it ish 
give over: I would have blowed up the town, so 
Chrish save me, la! in an hour: O, tish ill done, 
tish ill done ; by my hand tish ill done | 

Fly, Captain Macmorris, I beseech you now, will you 
voutsafe me, look you, a few disputations with you, 
as partly touching or concerning the disciplines of 
the war, the Roman wars, in the way of argument, 
look you, and friendly communication; partly to 
satisfy my opinion, and partly for the satisfaction, 
look you, of my mind, as touching the direction of 
the military discipline, that is the point, 

Jam. It sall be vary gud, gud feith, gud captains bath: and 
I sall quit you with gud leve, as I may pick occasion ; 
that sall I, marry. 

Mazc.It is no time to discourse, so Chrish save me: the 
day is hot, and the weather, and the wars, and the 
king, and the dukes: it is no time to discourse, 
the town is beseech’d: an the trumpet call us to the 
breach, and we talk, and, be Chrish, do nothing, ’tis 
shame for us all: so God sa’ me, ’tis shame to stand 
still, it is shame by my hand: and there is throats to 
be cut, and works to be done, and there ish nothing 
done, so Chrish sa’ me, la ! 

Jam, By the mess, ere theise eyes of mine take themselves 
to slomber, ay ’ll de gud service, or ay ’ll lig i’ the 
grund for it; ay, or go to death ; and ay ’ll pay ’t as 
valorously as I may, that sall I surely do, that is the 
breff and the long. Marry, I wad full fain hear some 
question ’tween you tway. 

‘Flu. Captain Macmorris, I think, look you, under your 
correction, there is not many of your nation— 

Mac.Of my nation? What ish my nation? Ish a 
villain, and a bastard, and a knave, and a 
tascal. What is my nation? Who talks of my 
nation ? 

Fix, Look you, if you take the matter otherwise than 
is meant, Captain Macmorris, peradventure I shall 
think you do not use me with that affability as in 
discretion you ought to use me, look you, being as 
good a man as yourself, both in the disciplines of 
war, and in the derivation of my birth, and in other 
particularities. 

Mac.I do not know you so good a man as myself: so 
Chrish save me, I will cut off your head. 
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| Gov. Our expectation hath this day an end : 


| {Hen Open your gates: come, uncle Exeter, 


ACT THREE, SCENES II-V 


Gow.Gentlemen both, you will mistake each other. 

Jam. A' that’s a foul fault. Ai parley sounded 

Gow.The town sounds a parley. 

Flu, Captain Macmorris, when there is more better oppor- 140 
tunity to be required, look you, I will be so bold as 
to tell you I know the disciplines of war; and there 
is an end. Exeunt} 


The Governor and some citizens on the walls ; the English 
Sorces below, Enter King Henry and his train 


Hen, How yet tesolves the governor of the town ? 
This is the latest parle we will admit : 
Therefore to our best mercy give yourselves, 
Or like to men proud of destruction. 
Defy us to our worst: for, as I am a soldier, 
A name that in my thoughts becomes me best, 
If we begin the battery once again, 
I will not leave the half-achieved Harfleur 
Till in her ashes she lie buried. 
The gates of metcy shall be all shut up, 10 
{And the flesh’d soldier, rough and hard of heart, 
In liberty of bloody hand, shall range 
With conscience wide as hell, mowing like grass 
Your fresh fair virgins, and your flowering infants. 
What is it then to me, if impious war, 
Atray’d in flames like to the prince of fiends, 
Do, with his smirch’d complexion, all fell feats 
Enlink’d to waste and desolation ? 
What is ’t to me, when you yourselves are. cause, 
If your pure maidens fall into the hand 20 
Of hot and forcing violation ? 
What rein can hold licentious wickedness, 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career ? 
We may as bootless spend our vain command 
Upon the enraged soldiers in their spoil 
As send precepts to the leviathan 
To come ashore, Therefore, you men of Harfleur, 
Take pity of your town and of your people, 
Whiles yet my soldiers are in my command, ‘ 
Whiles yet the cool and temperate wind of grace 30 
O’erblows the filthy and contagious clouds 
Of heady murder, spoil, and villany. 
If not ; why, in a moment look to see 
The blind and bloody soldier with foul hand 
Defile the locks of your shrill-shrieking daughters ; 
Your fathers taken by the silver beards, 
And theit most reverend heads dash’d to the walls : 
Your naked infants spitted upon pikes, 
Whiles the mad mothers, with their howls confus’d, 
Do break the clouds ; as did the wives of Jewry, 40. 
At Herod’s bloody-hunting slaughtermen. } 
What say you? will you yield, and this avoid ? 
Or, guilty in defence, be thus destroy’d ? 


The Dauphin, whom of succours we entreated, 

Returns us word his powers ate yet not ready 

To raise so great a siege. Therefore, dread king, 

We yield our town and lives to thy soft mercy : 

Enter our gates, dispose of us and outs, 

For we no longer ate defensive now. 50 


Go you and enter Harfleur ; there remain, 
And fortify it strongly ’gainst the French : 
Use mercy to them all; for us, dear uncle, 
The winter coming on, and sickness growing 
Upon our soldiers, we will retire to Calais. 
To-night in Harfleur will we be your guest, 
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To-mottow for the march ate we addrest. } 
Flourish. The King and his train enter the town 


SCENES IV AND V 


The French King’s palace 
Enter Katherine and an old Gentlewoman 


Kat. Alice, tu as été en Angleterre, et tu bien parles le f 
langage. 

{ Al.Un peu, madame. 

Kat. Je te pric, m’enseignez; il faut que j’apprenne 4 
parler.} Comment appelez-vous la main en Anglois ? 

Ak. La main? elle est appelée de hand. 

{Kat.De hand. Et les doigts ? 

Aili. Les doigts ? ma foi, j’oublie les doigts ; mais je me 
souviendrai. Les doigts? je pense qu’ils sont 
appelés de fingres ; oui, de fingres. 10 

Kat. La main, de hand ; les doigts, de fingres. Je pense 
que je suis le bon écolier; j’ai gagné deux mots 
d’Anglois vitement. Comment appelez-vous les 
ongles ? 

Ali, Les ongles ? nous les appelons de nails, 

Kat. De nails. Ecoutez; dites-moi, si je parle bien: de 
hand, de fingres, et de nails. 

Aili. Cest bien dit, madame ; il est fort bon Anglois.} 

Kat, Dites-moi l’Anglois pour le bras. 

Ali, De arm, madame. 20 

Kat. Et le coude. 

Ab, De elbow. 

Kat. De elbow. Je m’en fais la répétition de tous les 
mots que vous m’avez appris dés 4 présent. 

{A4.Il est trop difficile, madame, comme je pense, 

Kat. Excusez-moi, Alice ; écoutez :} de hand, {de fingres, 
de nails,} de arma, de bilbow. 

Ali. De elbow, madame. 

Kat. O Seigneur Dieu, je m’en oublie] de elbow. Com- 
ment appelez-vous le col ? 30 

Ab. De neck, madame. 

Kat. De nick. Et le menton ? 

Ali. De chin. 

Kat. De sin. Le col, de nick ; le menton, de sin. 

A. Oui, Sauf votre honneur, en vérité, yous prononcez 
les mots aussi droit que les natifs d’Angleterre. 

Kat. Je ne doute point d’apprendre, par la grace de Dieu, 
et en peu de temps. 

{Ali, N’avez vous pas déja oublié ce que je vous ai 
enseigné P 40 

Kat. Non, je téciterai 4 vous promptement: de hand, de 
fingres, de mails,— 

Ajj. De nails, madame. 

Kat. De nails, de arm, de ilbow. 

A&, Sauf votre honneur, de elbow. 

Kat. Ainsi dis-je ; de elbow, de nick, et de sin.} Com- 
ment appelez-vous le pied et la robe ? 

Ali, Le foot, madame ; et le count. 

Kat, De foot et de count! {O Seigneur Dieu! ce sont 
mots de son mauvais, corruptible, gros, et impudique, 50 
et non pour les dames d’honneur d’user:} je ne 
voudrais prononcer ces mots devant les scigneurs 
de France pour tout le monde. {Foh|! le foot et le 
count !} Néanmoins, je réciterai une autre fois ma 
legon ensemble: de hand, {de fingres, de nails,} de 
arm, {de elbow,} de nick, de sin, de foot, de 
count. 

Aili, Excellent, madame ? 

Kat. {C'est assez pout une fois :} allons-nous 4 diner. 

Exeuns 


King Henry V 


Enter the King of France, the Dauphin, he Duke of Bourbon, 
the Constable of France and others 


Cha.’ Tis certain he hath pass’d the river Somme 
Con, {And if he be not fought withal, my lord, 
Let us not live in France ; let us quit all, 
And give our vineyards to a barbarous people. 
Dau.{O Dieu vivant! shall a few sprays of us, 
The emptying of our father’s luxury, 
{Our scions, put in wild and savage stock, 
Spirt up so suddenly into the cloud, } 
And overlook their grafters ? 
Bou. Normans, but bastard Normans, Norman bastards! 10 
Mort de ma vie! if they march along 
Unfought withal, but I will sell mydukedom, 
To buy a slobbery and a dirty farm 
In that nook-shotten isle of Albion. 
Con. Dieu de batailles ! where have theythis mettle ? 
Is not their climate foggy, raw, anddull, 
On whom, as in despite, the sun looks pale, 
{Killing their fruit with frowns ?} Can sodden water, 
A drench for sur-rein’d jades, their barley-broth, 
Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heat ? 20 
And shall our quick blood, spirited with wine, 
Seem frosty ? O, for honout of ott land, 
Let us not hang like roping icicles 
Upon our houses’ thatch, whiles a more frosty people 
Sweat drops of gallant youth {in our rich fields |— 
Poor we may call them in their native lords. 
Dau. By faith and honour, 
Our madams mock at us, and plainly say 
Our mettle is bred out, and they will give 
Their bodies to the lust of English youth, 30 
To new-store France with bastard varriors. 
Bou. They bid us to the English dancing-schools, 
And teach lavoltas high, and swift corantos, 
Saying our grace is only in our hee's, 
And that we are most lofty runaways. 
Cha. Where is Mountjoy the herald ? speed him hence, 
Let him greet England with our shzrp defiance. 
Up, princes, and, with spirit of honour edg’d 
More sharper than your swords, hit to the field ; 
Charles Delabreth, high constable & France ; 40 
You Dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, md of Berri. 
Alengon, Brabant, Bar, and Burgurdy ; 
Jacques Chatillon, Rambures, Vaucemont, 
Beaumont, Grandpré, Roussi, and Fauconberg, 
Foix, Lestrale, Bouciqualt, and Chzolois ; 
High dukes, gteat princes, barons, ords, and knights, 
For your great seats now quit you of great shames, 
Bar Harry England, that sweeps though our land 
With pennons painted in the blood of Harfleur ; 
Rush on his host, as doth the melted snow 50 
Upon the valleys, whose low vassal seat 
The Alps doth spit and void his rhuum upon ; 
Go down upon him, you have pover enough, 
And in a captive chariot, into Roum 
Bring him our prisoner. 
Con. This becones the great. 
Sorry am I his numbers are so few, 
His soldiers sick and famish’d in their march ; 
For I am sure, when he shall see ovr army, 
He ’Il drop his heart into the sink d fear 
And for achievement offer us his raisom.} 60 
Cha, Therefore, lord constable, haste on Montjoy, 
{And let him say to England, that ve send 
To know what willing ransom he will give.} 
Prince Dauphin, you shall stay with us in Rouen. 
Dau. Not so, I do beseech your majesty. 
Cha. Be patient, for you shall remain wih us. 
{Now forth, lord constable and prices all, 
And quickly bring us word of Engand’s fall.} Exeunt 


ACT THREE, SCENES V, VI 


SCENE VI 
The English camp in Picardy 
Enter Gower and Fluellen, meeting 


Gow.How now, Captain Fluellen! come you from the 
bridge ? 

Flu. By Jesus, there is very excellent services committed 
at the bridge. 

Gow.Is the Duke of Exeter safe ? 

Fix. The Duke of Exeter is {as magnanimous as Agamem- 
non, and} a man that I love and honour with my 
soul, and my heart, and my duty, and my life, and 
my living, and my uttermost power. He is not— 
God be praised and blessed!—any hurt in the 10 
world, but keeps the bridge most valiantly, with ex- 
cellent discipline. There is an aunchient lieutenant 
there at the pridge, I think in my very conscience he 
is as valiant a man as Mark Antony, and he is a man 
of no estimation in the world, but I did see him do 
as gallant service. 

Gow. What do you call him ? 

Fin. He is called Aunchient Pistol. 

Gow.I know him not. 


Enter Pistol 
Fix. Here is the man, 20 
Pis, Captain, I thee beseech to do me favours: 
The Duke of Exeter doth love thee well. 

Flu. Ay, I praise God, and I have merited some love at 
his hands. 

Pis. Bardolph, a soldier, {firm and sound of heart,} 

And of buxom valour, hath, by cruel fate, 
And giddy Fortune’s furious fickle wheel, 
That goddess blind, 

That stands upon the rolling restless stone— 

Fix. By your patience, Aunchient Pistol. Fortune is 30 
painted plind, with a muffler afore her eyes, to 
signify to you that Fortune is plind; and she is 
painted also with a wheel, {to signify to you,} which 
is the moral {of it,} that she is turning and incon- 
stant, and mutability, and variation: and her foot, 
look you, is fixed upon a spherical stone, which rolls, 
and rolls, and rolls: in good truth, the poet makes 
a most excellent description of it: Fortune is an 
excellent moral. 

Pis. Fortune is Bardolph’s foe, and frowns on him ; 49 
For he hath stolen a pax, and hanged must a’ be: =F 
A damned death | ; 

Let gallows gape for dog, let man go free, 

And let not hemp his wind-pipe suffocate : 

But Exeter hath given the doom of death, 

For pax of petty price. if 
Therefore, go speak, the duke will hear thy voice ; 

And let not Bardolph’s vital thread be cut 

With edge of penny cord, and vile reproach: 

Speak, captain, for his life, and I will thee requite. 50 

Flu. Aunchient Pistol, I do partly understand your meaning. 

Pis. Why then, rejoice therefore. 

Fix. Certainly, aunchient, it,is.not a thing to rejoice at: 
for if, look you, he were my brother, I would desire 
the duke to use his good pleasure, and put him to 
execution ; for discipline ought to be used. 

Pis. Die, and be damn’d! and figo for thy friendship | 

Fia. It is well. 

Pis. The fig of Spain ! [within thy jaw.] Exit 

Flu. Very good. 60 

Pis. I say the fig within thy bowels and thy ditty maw. 

Exit 

Fix. Captain Gower, cannot you hear it lighten and 
thunder ?] 

Gow. Why, this is an arrant counterfeit rascal, I re- 
member him now ; a bawd, a cutpurse. 
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Fix. By Jesus, a’ uttered as ptave words at the pridge as 
you shall see in a summet’s day: but it is very well ; 
what he has spoke to me, that is well, I warrant you, 
{when time is serve.} 

Gow. Why, ’tis a gull, a fool, a rogue, that now and then f 
goes to the wats, to grace himself at his return into 71 
London, {under the form of soldier.} And such 
fellows are perfect in the great commanders’ names 
and they will learn you by rote where services were 
done ; at such and such a sconce, at such a breach, 
at such a convoy; who came off bravely, who was 
shot, who disgrac’d,; what terms the enemy stood 
on; and this they con perfectly in the phrase of war ; 
which they trick up with new-tuned oaths: and 
what a beard of the general’s cut, and a horrid suit 80 
of the camp, will do among foaming bottles, and ale- 
wash’d wits, is wonderful to be thought on: but you 
must learn to know such slanders of the age, or else 
you may be marvellously mistook. 

Fi. I tell you what, Captain Gower ; I do perceive he is 
not the man that he would gladly make show to the 
world he is: if I find a hole in his coat, I will tell 
him my mind. (Drum heard.) {Hark you, the king 
is coming, and I must speak with him from the 
pridge.} ge 


Drum and Colours. Enter King Henry, Gloucester, 
and his poor Soldiers 
{God pless yout majesty 1} 

Hen. How now, Fluellen, cam’st thou from the bridge ? 

Flu, Ay, so please your majesty. The Duke of Exeter 
has very gallantly maintain’d the pridge. {The 
French is gone off, look you; and there is gallant 
and most prave passages: marry, th’ athversary was 
have possession of the pridge, but he is enforced to 
retire, and the Duke of Exeter is master of the 
pridge: I can tell your majesty, the duke is a prave 
man.} 100 

Hen, What men have you lost, Fluellen ? 

Fix, The perdition of th’ athversary hath been very great, 
reasonable great: marry, for my part, I think the 
duke hath lost never a man, but one that is like to be 
executed for robbing a church, one Bardolph, if your 
majesty know the man : his face is all bubukles, and 
whelks, and knobs, {and flames o’ fire,} and his lips 
blows at his nose, and it is like a coal of fire, some- 
times plue and sometimes red, but [God be praised, 
now] his nose is executed, and his fire’s out. 110 

Hen, We would have all such offenders so cut off: and 
we give exptess charge, that {in our marches through 
the countty,} there be nothing compell’d from the 
villages, nothing taken but paid for, none of the 
French upbraided or abused in disdainful language ; 
for when lenity and cruelty play for a kingdom, the 
gentler gamester is the soonest winner. 

Tucket. Enter Montjoy 

Mon. You know me by my habit. 

Hen. Well then, I know thee: what shall I know of thee ? 

Mon.My master’s mind, 120 

Hen. Unfold it. 

Mon.{Thus says my king :} Say thou to Harry of Eng- 
land ;: Though we seem’d dead, we did but slumber : 
advantage is a better soldier than rashness. {Tell 
him, we could have rebuk’d him at Harfleur, but 
that we thought not good to bruise an injury till it 
were full ripe.} Now we speak upon out cue, and 
our voice is imperial: England shall repent his folly, 
see his weakness, and admire our sufferance. {Bid 
him therefore consider of his ransom, which must 130 
proportion the losses we have borne, the subjects we 
have lost, the disgrace we have digested ;} which in 
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weight to re-answer, his pettiness would bow under. 
{For our losess, his exchequer is too poor ;} for the 
effusion of our blood, the muster of his kingdom too 
faint a number; and for our disgrace, his own 
person kneeling at our feet, but a weak and worth- 
less satisfaction. To this add defiance: {and tell 
him for conclusion, he hath betrayed his followers, 


whose condemnation is pronounc’d.} So far my 140 


king and master ; {so much my office. } 
Hen. What is thy name? I know thy quality. 
Mon.Montjoy. 
Hen. Thou dost thy office fairly. Turn thee back, 
And tell thy king, I do not seek him now; 
But could be willing to march on to Calais, 
Without impeachment : for, to say the sooth, 
Though ’tis no wisdom to confess so much 
Unto an enemy of craft and vantage, 
My people are with sickness much enfeebled, 
My numbers lessen’d ; and those few I have 
Almost no better than so many French ; 
Who when they were in health, I tell thee, herald, 
I thought upon one pair of English legs 
Did march three Frenchmen, Yet, forgive me, God, 
That I do brag thus! This your air of France 
Hath blown this vice in me ; I must repent. 
Go therefore, tell thy master here I am ; 
My ransom, is this frail and worthless body ; 
My army, but a weak and sickly guatd ; 
Yet, God before, tell him we will come on, 
Though France himself, and such another neighbour, 
Stood in our way. There ’s for thy labour, Montjoy. 
{Go bid thy master well advise himself.} 
If we may pass, we will; if we be hinder’d, 
We shall your tawny ground with your red blood 
Discolour: and so, Montjoy, fare you well. 
The sum of all our answer is but this ; 
We would not seek a battle, as we ate, 
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Nor, as we are, we say we will not shun it: 170 


{So tell your master. } 
Mon. shall deliver so. Thanks to your highness. 
Gi, I hope they will not come upon us now. 
Hen, We are in God’s hand, brother, not in theirs : 
{March to the bridge ; it now draws towards night a 
Beyond the river we ’Il encamp ourselves, 
And on to-morrow bid them march away. 


Exit 


Exeunt 


SCENE VII 
The French camp, near Agincourt 


Enter the Constable of France, the Lord Rambures, Orleans, 
Dauphin, with others 


Con, Tut | I have the best armour of the world: {would 
it were day !} 

Orl. You have an excellent armour; but let my horse 
have his due. 

{Con.It is the best horse of Europe. 

Orl, Will it never be morning ? 

Dau.My Lord of Orleans, and my lord high constable, 
you talk of horse and armour P 

Orl. You ate as well provided of both as any prince in 
the world. 

Dau. What a long night is this! I will not change my 
horse with any that treads but on four pasterns. Ca, 
ha! he bounds from the earth, as if his entrails were 
hairs ; le cheval volant, the Pegasus, chez les narines 
de feu! When I bestride him, I soar, 1am a hawk: 
he trots the air ; the earth sings when he touches it ; 
the basest horn of his hoof is more musical than the 
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pipe of Hermes. } - 


Orl. He’s of the colour of the nutmeg. 

Dax. And of the heat of the ginger. It is a beast for 
Perseus: he is pure air and fire; and the dull ele- f 
ments of earth and water never appear in him, {but 
only in patient stillness while his rider mounts him: 
he is indeed a horse, and all other jades you may call 
beasts. 

Con. Indeed, my lord, it is a most absolute and excellent 
horse. 

Dax.Jt is the prince of palfreys, his neigh is like the 
bidding of a monarch, and his countenance enforces 
homage. 

Or/. No mote, cousin. 


Dau.Nay, the man hath no wit that cannot, from the 
tising of the lark to the lodging of the lamb, vary 
deserved praise on my palfry: it is a theme as fluent 
as the sea:} tutn the sands into eloquent tongues, 
and my horse is argument for them all; {’tis a 
subject for a sovereign to reason on, and for a 
sovereign’s sovereign to tide on ; and for the world, 
familiar to us, and unknown, to lay apart their par- 
ticular functions, and wonder at him.} I once writ 
a sonnet in his praise, and began thus, ‘ Wonder of 
nature,’— 

Orl. I have heard a sonnet begin so to one’s mistress. 


Daxu.Then did they imitate that which I compos’d to my 
courset, for my horse is my mistress. 

{Or/.Your mistress bears well. 

Dau. Me well, which is the ptesctipt praise and perfection 
of a good and particular mistress. } 

Con, Nay, for methought yesterday your mistress shrewdly 
shook your back. 

{Dau.So perhaps did yours. 

Con. Mine was not bridled. 

Daun,O then belike she was old and gentle, and you rode 
like a kern of Ireland, your French hose off, and in 
yout strait strossers. 

Con. You have good judgement in horsemanship. 

Dax.Be warn’d by me, then: they that ride so, and ride 
not warily, fall into foul bogs. I had rather have 
my horse to my mistress. 

Con, I had as lief have my mistress a jade. } 

Dau. tell thee, constable, my mistress wears his own hair. 

Con, 1 could make as true a boast as that, if I had a sow 
to my mistress. 

Dau. {* Le chien est retourné 4 son propre vomissement, ft 
et Ja truie lavée au bourbier:’} thou mak’st use of 
any thing. 

Con. Yet do I not use my horse for my mistress, {or any 
such proverb, so little kin to the purpose.} 

Ram.My lord constable, the armour that I saw in your 
tent to-night, are those stars or suns upon it ? 

Con. Stats, my lord. 

Dax,Some of them will fall to-morrow, I hope. 

Con. And yet my sky shall not want. 

Dau. That may be, for you bear a many superfluously, and 
*twere mote honour some were away. 

Con, E’en as your horse beats your praises, who would 
trot as well, were some of your brags dismounted. 

Dau. {Would I wete able to load him with his desert 1} 
Will it never be day? I will trot to-morrow a mile, 
and my way shall be paved with English faces. 

Con. I will not say-so, for fear I should be fac’d out of my 
way: {but I would it were morning ; for I would 
fain be about the eats of the English.} 

Ram.Who will go hazard with me for twenty prisoners ? 

Con. You must first go yourself to hazard, ere you have 
them. 

Dau. {Tis midnight ;} 1°11 go arm myself. 

Or/, The Dauphin longs for morning. 

Ram.He longs to eat the English. 


Exit 


ACT THREE, SCENES VI, VII—ACT FOUR, PROLOGUE 
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Con. I think he will eat all he kills. 

{Or/.By the white hand of my lady, he’s a gallant prince. 

Con. Swear by her foot, that she may tread out the oath.} 

Or/. He is simply the most active gentleman of France. 

Con. Doing is activity, and he will still be doing. 

Orl. He never did harm, that I heard of. 

Con. Nor will do none to-morrow: {he will keep that 
good name still.} 

Or/. I know him to be valiant. 


Con. 1 was told that, by one that knows him better than 
you. 


Orl. What ’s he ? 

Con. Marry, he told me so himself, and he said he car’d 
not who knew it. 

{Or/.He needs not, it is no hidden virtue in him. 

Con, By my faith, sir, but it is; never any body saw it, 
but his lackey: ’tis 2 hooded valour, and when it 
appears, it will bate. } 

Orl. I will never said well. 

Con.1 will cap that proverb with ‘ There is flattery in 
friendship.’ 

Orl. And I will take up that with ‘ Give the devil his due.’ 

Con.{Well plac’d: there stands your friend for the 
devil :} have at the very eye of that proverb with 
“A pox of the devil.’ 

{Or/.You are the better at proverbs, by how much ‘A 
fool’s bolt is soon shot.’ 

Con, You have shot over. 

Orl. ’Tis not the first time you were overshot. } 

Enter a Messenger 

Mes. My lord high constable, the English lie within fifteen 
hundred paces of your tents. 

Con. Who hath measur’d the ground ? 

Mes, The Lord Grandpré. 

Con. A valiant and most expert gentleman. {Would it 
were day! Alas, poor Harry of England! helongs 
not for the dawning, as we do. 

Orl. What a wretched and peevish fellow is this King of 
England, to mope with his fat-brain’d followers so 
far out of his knowledge | 

Con. If the English had any apprehension, they would run 
away. 

Ori. That they lack ; for if their heads had any intellectual 
armour, they could never wear such heavy head- 
pieces. 

Ram.That island of England breeds very valiant creatures ; 
their mastiffs are of unmatchable courage. 

Ori. Foolish curs, that run winking into the mouth of 
a Russian bear, and have their heads crush’d like 
rotten apples! You may as well say, that ’s.a valiant 
flea, that dare eat his breakfast on the lip of a lion. 

Con, Just, just; and the men do sympathize with the 
mastiffs, in robustious and rough coming on, leaving 
their wits with their wives: and then give them 
gteat meals of beef, and iron and steel, they will eat 
like wolves, and fight like devils, 

Ori. Ay, but these English are shrewdly out of beef. 

Con. Then shall we find to-morrow, they have only 
stomachs to eat, and none to fight. Now is it time 
to arm: come, shall we about it ? 

Ort. It is now two o’clock : but, let me see, by ten 
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We shall have each a hundred Englishmen. Exeunt} 150 


Act Fourth 


{PROLOGUE 
Enter Chorus 


Chor.Now entertain conjecture of a time 
When creeping murmur and the poring dark 
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Fills the wide vessel of the universe 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of 
night 

The hum of either army stilly sounds ; 

That the fix’d sentinels almost receive 

The secret whispers of each other’s watch. 

Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 

Each battle sees the other’s umber’d face ; 

Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 10 

Piercing the night’s dull ear ; and from the tents 

The armourers, accomplishing the Inights, 

With busy hammers closing rivets 2p, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

The country cocks do crow, the clocks do toll ; 

And the third hour of drowsy morsing nam’d, 

Proud of their numbers and secure in soul, 

The confident and over-lusty Frenci 

Do the low-rated English play at die ; 

And chide the cripple tardy-gaited sight, 20 

Who, like a foul and ugly witch, deth limp 

So tediously away. The poor concemned English, 


‘Like sacrifices, by their watchful firs 


Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning’s danger: and their gesture sad, 

Investing lank-lean cheeks, and wat-worn coats, 

Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghosts. O now, who will behold 

The royal captain of this ruin’d band 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent ; 30 

Let him cry ‘ Praise and glory on his head!’ 

For forth he goes, and visits all his host, 

Bids then good morrow with a modest smile, 

And calls them brothers, friends and countrymen. 

Upon his royal face there is no note 

How dread an army hath enrounded him ; 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of cobur 

Unto the weary and all-watched night ; 

But freshly looks, and over-beats ataint, 

With cheerful semblance, and sweet majesty : 40 

That every wretch, pining and pale before, 

Beholding him, plucks comfort fron his looks. 

A largess universal, like the sun, 

His liberal eye doth give to every one, 

Thawing cold fear, that mean and gentle all 

Behold, as may unworthiness define, 

A little touch of Harry in the night. 

And so our scene must to the battlefly ; 

Where—O for pity |—we shall mud disgrace 

With four or five most vile and ragzed foils, 50 

(Right ill-dispos’d, in brawl ridiculais) 

The name of Agincourt. Yet sit aid see, 

Minding true things by what their nockeries be. 
Exit} 


{SCENE I 
The English camp at Agncourt 
Enter King Henry, Bedford, anl Gloucester 


Hen. Gloucester, ’tis true that we are in great danger, 


The greater therefore should our courage be. 

Good morrow, brother Bedford. God Almighty, 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 

Would men observingly distil it out. 

For our bad neighbour makes us e:rly stirrers, 

Which is both healthful, and good husbandry ; 

Besides, they are our outward consciences, 

And preachers to us all ; admonishing 

That we should dress us fairly for our end. 10 
‘Thus we may gather honey from the weed, 
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And make a moral of the devil himself. 
Enter Erpingham 
Good morrow, old Sir Thomas Erpingham : 

A good soft pillow for that good white head 
Were better than a churlish turf of France. 
Erp. Not so, my liege: this lodging likes me better, 
Since I may say ‘ Now lie I like a king,’ 
Hen,’Tis good for men to love their present pains, 

Upon example, so the spirit is eased : 

And when the mind is quicken’d, out of doubt. 
The organs, though defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowsy grave, and newly move, 
With casted slough and fresh legerity. 

Lend me thy cloak, Sir Thomas. Brothers both, 
Commend me to the princes in our camp ; 

Do my good morrow to them, and anon 

Desire them all to my pavilion. 

Glo, We shall, my liege. 

Erp. Shall I attend your grace ? 

Hen. No, my good knight ; 
Go with my brothers to my lords of England ; 
Iand my bosom must debate a while, 

And then I would no other company. 
Erp. The Lord in heaven bless thee, noble Harry | 
Lxeunt all but King 
Hen, God-a-metcy, old heart | thou speak’st cheerfully. } 
Enter Pistol 


Pis. Qui va lA? 

Hen, A friend. 

Pis. Discuss unto me, att thou officer, 

Or art thou base, common, and popular P 

Hen. am a gentleman of a company. 

Pis, Trail’st thou the puissant pike ? 

Hen, Even so: what are you? 

Pis. As good a gentleman as the emperor. 

Hen. Then you are a better than the king. 

Pis. The king ’s a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 

A lad of life, an imp of fame, 
Of parents good, of fist most valiant ; 
I kiss his dirty shoe, and from heart-string 
T love the lovely bully. What is thy name ? 
Hen. Harry le Roy. 
Pis. Le Roy? a Cornish name: art thou of Cornish 
crew P 

Hen. No, I am a Welshman. 

Pis. Know’st thou Fluellen ? 

Hen. Yes. 

{Pis.Tell him, Ill knock his leek about his pate 
Upon Saint Davy’s day. 

Hen. Do not you wear your dagger in your cap that day, 
lest he knock that about yours. } 

Pis, Art thou his friend ? 

Hen. And his kinsman too. 

Pis. Vhe figo for thee, then | 

{Hen.I thank you: God be with you ! 

Pis.}My name is Pistol call’d. 

Hen, It sorts well with your fierceness. 

Enter Fluellen and Gower 

Gow.Captain Fluellen ! 

Fix. So! in the name of Jesu Christ, speak lower. It is 
the greatest admiration in the {universal} world, 
when the {true and} aunchient prerogatifes {and 
laws} of the wars is not kept: if you would take the 
pains but to examine the wats of Pompey the Great, 
you shall find, I warrant you, that there is no tiddle 
taddle nor pibble pabble in Pompey’s camp; I 
wattant you, you shall find the ceremonies of the 
wars, and the cares of it, and the forms of it, {and 
the sobriety of it, and the modesty of it,} to be 
otherwise. 

Gow. Why, the enemy is loud, you hear him all night. 


Exit 
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Fix. If the enemy is an ass and a fool, and a prating cox- 
comb ; is it meet, think you, that we should also, 
look you, be an ass and a fool, and a prating coxcomb, 
in your own conscience, now ? 

Gow,I will speak lower. 

Fju, 1 pray you, and beseech you, that you will. 

Exeunt Gower ana Fluellen 


Hen, Though it appear a little out of fashion, 

There is much care and valour in this Welshman, 
Enter three soldiers, John Bates, Alexander Court, and 
Michael Williams 

Cou. {Brother John Bates, } is not that tne morning which 
breaks yonder ? 

{Bat.I think it be: but we have no great cause to desire 
the apptoach of day.} 

Wil. We see yonder the beginning of the day, but I think 
we shall never see the end of it. {Who goes there ? 

Hen. A friend. 

Wil. Under what captain serve you ? 

Hen, Under Sit Thomas Erpingham. 

Wil. A good old commander and a most kind gentleman : 
I pray you, what thinks he of our estate ? 

Hen. Even as men wreck’d upon a sand, that look to be 
wash’d off the next tide. 

Bat. He hath not told his thought to the king P 

Hen. No; nor is it not meet he should. For, though I 
speak it to you,} I think the king is but a man, as I 
am; the violet smells to him as it doth to me; {the 
element shows to him as it doth to me ; all his senses 
have but human conditions : his ceremonies laid by, 
in his nakedness he appears but a man; and though 
his affections are higher mourtted than ours, yet, 
when they stoop, they stoop with the like wing.} 
Therefore when he sees reason of fears, as we do, 
{his fears, out of doubt, be of the same relish as 
ours are: yet, in reason, no man should possess him 
with any appearance of fear; lest he, by showing 
it, should dishearten his army. 

Bat. He may show what outward courage he will; but I 
believe, as cold a night as ’tis,} he could wish him- 
self in Thames up to the neck ; and so I would he 
were, and I by him, at all adventures, {so we were 
quit here. 

Hen. By my troth, I will speak my conscience of the king ; 
I think he would not wish himself any where, but 
where he is. 

Bat. Then I would he wete kere alone; so should he be sure 
to be ransomed, and a many poor men’s lives saved. 

Hen,1I dare say you love him not so ill, to wish him here 
alone: howsoever you speak this to feel other’s men 
minds, methinks I could not die any where so con- 
tented, as in the king’s company; his cause being 
just, and his quarrel honourable. 

Wil. That ’s mote than we know. 

Bat. Ay, ot more than we should seek after ; for we know 
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his cause be wrong, our obedience to the king wipes 
the crime of it out of us.} 

Wil. But if the cause be not good, the king himself hath 
a heavy reckoning to make, when all those legs, 
and arms, and heads, chopp’d off in a battle, shall 
join together at the latter day, and cry all ‘ We died 
at such a place ;’ some swearing, {some crying for 
a sutgeon ;} some upon their wives left poor behind 
them ; {some upon the debts they owe,} some upon 
their children rawly left. {I am afeatd there are 
few die well that die in a battle ; for how can they 
charitably dispose of any thing, when blood is their 
argument ?} Now, if these men do not die well, 
it will be a black matter for the king, that led them 
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to it; {whom to disobey were against all proportion 
of subjection. } 

Hen. So, if a son that is by his father sent about mer- 
chandise do sinfully miscarry upon the sea, the im- 
putation of his wickedness, by your rule, should be 
imposed upon his father that sent him: or if a 
servant, under his master’s command, transporting a 
sum of money, be assailed by robbers, and die in 
many irreconcil’d iniquities, you may call the busi- 
ness of the master the author of the servant’s damna- 
tion: but this is not so: the king is not bound to 
answer the particular endings of his soldiers, the 
father of his son, nor the master of his servant ; for 
they purpose not their death, when they purpose their 
services. {Besides, there is no king, be his cause 
never so spotless, if it come to the arbitrement of 
swords, can try it out with all unspotted soldiers :} 
some (peradventure) have on them the guilt of pre- 
meditated and contrived murder ; some, of beguiling 
virgins with the broken seals of perjury; {some, 
making the wars their bulwark, that have before 
gored the gentle bosom of peace with pillage and 
tobbery.} Now, if these men have defeated the 
law, and outrun native punishment, though they 
can outstrip men, they have no wings to fly from 
God: war is His beadle, war is His vengeance ; {so 
that here men are punish’d for before-breach of the 
king’s laws in now the king’s quarrel: where they 
feared the death, they have borne life away; and 
where they would be safe, they perish: then if they 
die unprovided, no mote is the king guilty of their 
damnation than he was before guilty of those im- 
pieties, for the which they ate now visited.} Every 
subject’s duty is the king’s, but every subject’s soul 
is his own. Therefore should every soldier in the 
wats do as every sick man in his bed, wash every 
moth out of his conscience: and dying so, death 
is to him advantage; or not dying, the time was 
blessedly lost, wherein such preparation was gained : 
{and in him that escapes, it were not sin to think that, 
making God so free an offer, He let him outlive that 
day, to see His greatness, and to teach others how 
they should prepare. } 

Wil, Tis certain, every man that dies ill, the ill upon his 
own head, the king is not to answer it. 

{Bat.I do not desire he should answer for me,} and yet 
I determine to fight lustily for him. 

Hen. I myself heard the king say he would not be ransom’d. 

Wil. Ay, he said so, to make us fight cheerfully : but when 
our throats are cut, he may be ransom’d, and we 
ne’er the wiser. 

Hen. If I live to see it, I will never trust his word after. 

Wil. You pay him then. That’s a perilous shot out of 
an elder-gun, that a poor and a private displeasure 
can do against a monarch! {you may as well go 
about to turn the sun to ice, with fanning in his face 
with a peacock’s feather.} Youll never trust his 
word after! come, ’tis a foolish saying. 

Hen. Your reptoof is something too round, I should be 
angry with you, if the time were convenient. 

Wil. Let it be a quarrel between us, if you live. 

Hen. {I embrace it. 

Wil.} How shall I know thee again ? 

Hen. Give me any gage of thine, and I will wear it in my 
bonnet: then, if ever thou dar’st acknowledge it, I 
will make it my quarrel. 

Wil. Here ’s my glove: give me another of thine. 

{ Hen. There. 

Wil. This will I also wear in my cap: if ever thou come 
to me, and say, after to-morrow, ‘ This is my glove,’ 
by this hand, I will take thee a box on the ear.} 
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Hen. If ever I live to see it, I will challenge it. 
Wil. Thou dar’st as well be hang’d. 
(Hen. Well, I will do it, though I take thee in the king’s 
company. 
Wil. Keep thy word: fare thee well.} 220 
Bat, Be friends, you English fools, be friends, we have 
French quarrels enow, if you could tell how to 
teckon. 
Hen.{Indeed, the French may lay twenty French crowns 
to one, they will beat us, for they bear them on 
their shoulders :} but it is no English treason to 
cut French crowns, and to-morrow the king himself 
will be a clipper. Exeunt soldiers 
{Upon the king! let us our lives, our souls, 
Our debts, our careful wives, 230 
Our children, and our sins, lay on the king | 
We must bear all, O hard condition, 
Twin-born with greatness, subject to the breath 
Of every fool, whose sense no more can feel 
But his own wringing! What infinite heart’s-ease 
Must kings neglect, that private ren enjoy ! 
And what have kings, that privates have not too, 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony ? 
And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou, that suffer’st more 240 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers ? 
What are thy rents ? what are thy comings in? 
O ceremony, show me but thy worth | 
What is thy soul of adoration ? 
Art thou aught else but place, degree, and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men ? 
Wherein thou art less happy, being fear’d, 
Than they in fearing. 
What drink’st thou oft, instead of homage sweet, 
But poison’d flattery? O, be sick, great greatness, 250 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure ! 
Think’st thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 
Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 
Canst thou, when’ thou command’st the beggar’s 
knee, 
Command the health of it? No, thou proud dream, 
That play’st so subtly with a king’s repose ; 
Tam a king that find thee ; and I know, 
Tis not the balm, the sceptre, and the ball, 
The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 260 
The intertissued robe of gold and pearl, 
The farced title running ’fore the king, 
The throne he sits on; nor the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this world ; 
No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony ; 
Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 
Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave ; 
Who with a body fill’d, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to rest, cramm’d with distressful bread, 
Never sees horrid night, the child of hell ; 270 
But, like a lackey, from the rise to set, 
Sweats in the eye of Phcebus ; and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium ; next day after dawn, 
Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse, 
And follows so the ever-running year 
With profitable labour to his grave : 
And, but for ceremony, such a wretch, 
Winding up days with toil, and nights with sleep, 
Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 
The slave, a member of the country’s peace, 280 
Enjoys it; but in gross brain little wots 
What watch the king keeps, to maintain the peace ; 
Whose hours the peasant best advantages. 


Re-enter Erpingham 
Erp. My lord, your nobles, jealous of your absence, 
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Seek through your camp to find you. 

Hen. Good old knight, 
Collect them all together at my tent: 
I°ll be before thee. 

Erp. I shall do’t, my lord. Exit} 
Hen. O God of battles, steel my soldiers’ hearts, t 
Possess them not with fear; take from them now 

The sense of reckoning of the opposed numbers: 290 
Pluck their hearts from them. Not to-day, O Lord, 
O, not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown | 
I Richard’s body have interred new, 
And on it have bestow’d more contrite tears 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood : 
Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
Who twice a-day their wither’d hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood; and I have 
built 

Two chantries, {where the sad and solemn priests 300 
Sing still for Richard’s soul.} More will I do; 
Though all that I can do is all too little, t 
{Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon. } 

Glo. (without) My lord | 

Hen. My brother Gloucester’s voice. 

Re-enter Gloucester 

Glo. My lord, the army stays upon your presence. 

Hen, Stay, Gloucester, stay, and I will go with thee : 
The day, my friends, and all things stay for me. 

Exeunt 


{SCENE II 
The French camp 
Enter the Dauphin, Orleans, Rambures, and others 


Or/. The sun doth gild our armour ; up, my lords | 
Dau. Montez 4 cheval! My horse! varlet! laquais! ha! 
Or/. O brave spirit | 
Dax, Via les eaux et la terre. 
Or/. Rien puis ? Pair et le feu. 
Dau. Ciel, cousin Orleans. 
Enter Constable 
Now, my lord constable ? 
Con. Hark, how our steeds for present service neigh, 
Dau, Mount them, and make incision in their hides, 
That their hot blood may spin in English eyes, 10 
And dout them with superfluous courage, ha | 
Ram.What, will you have them weep our horses’ blood ? 
How shall we then behold their natural tears ? 
Enter Messenger 
Mes. The English are embattled, you French peets. 
Con. To horse, you gallant princes, straight to horse ! 
Do but behold yon poor and starved band, 
And your fair show shall suck away their souls, 
Leaving them but the shales and husks of men. 
There is not work enough for all our hands, 
Scarce blood enough in all their sickly veins 20 
To give each naked curtle-axe a stain, 
That our French gallants shall to-day draw out, 
And sheathe for lack of sport. Let us but blow on 
them, 
The vapour of our valour will o’erturn them. 
Tis positive ’gainst all exceptions, lords, 
That our superfluous lackeys, and our peasants, 
Who in unnecessary action swarm 
About our squares of battle, were enow 
To purge this field of such a hilding foe ; 
Though we upon this mountain’s basis by 30 
Took stand for idle speculation : 
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But that our honours must not. What’s to say ? 
A very little little let us do, 
And all is done: then let the trumpets sound 
The tucket sonance, and the note te mount ; 
For our approach shall so much dae the field, 
That England shall couch down in fear, and yield. 
Enter Grandpré 
Gra. Why do you stay so long, my lords of France ? 
Yon island catrions, desperate of their bones, 
Ill-favouredly become the morning field : 40 
Their ragged curtains poorly are lei loose, 
And our air shakes them passing sornfully : 
Big Mars seems bankrupt in their eggar’d host 
And faintly through a rusty beaverpeeps : 
The horsemen sit like fixed candlesicks, 
With torch-staves in their hand ; aid their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping tk: hides and hips, 
The gum down-roping from the pde-dead eyes, 
And in their pale dull mouths the gmmal bit 
Lies foul with chaw’d grass, still anl motionless ; Bt) 
And their executors, the knavish cows, 
Fly o’er them, all impatient for ther hour. 
Description cannot suit itself in wo:ds 
To demonstrate the life of such a Little, 
In life so lifeless, as it shows itself. 
Con. They have said their prayers, and they stay for death. 
Dau.Shall we go send them dinners, anc fresh suits 
And give their fasting horses provader, 
And after fight with them ? 
Con. 1 stay but for my guidon: to the feld! 60 
I will the banner from a trumpet take, 
And use it for my haste. Come, come, away ! 
The sun is high, and we outwear the day. Exeunt} 


SCENE III 
The English camp 


Enter Gloucester, Bedford, Exeter, Erfingham, with all bis 
host : Salisbury and Westnoreland 


{Glo.Where is the king ? 
Bed. The king himself is rode to view their battle. } 
Wes.Of fighting men they have full thre score thousand. 
Exe. There ’s five to one, besides they al are fresh. 
Sal. God’s arm strike with us, ’tis a feasful odds. 
{God buy you, princes all ; Ill tomy charge : 
If we no more meet, till we meet i: heaven, 
Then joyfully, my noble Lord of B:dford,} 
My dear Lord Gloucester, and my good Lord Exeter, 
And my kind kinsman, warriors all adicu ! 10 
{Bed.Farewell, good Salisbury, and goodluck go with thee !} 
Exe.Farewell, kind lord; fight valiantly to-day : 
And yet I do thee wrong, to mind thee of it, i 
For thou art fram’d of the firm truh of valour. 
Exit Salisbury 
{Bed.He is as full of valour as of kindnes ; 
Princely in both.} 
Enter the King 
Wes. O that we now hal here 
But one ten thousand of those met in England 
That do not work to-day ! 
Hen. What ’s ie that wishes so ? 
My cousin Westmoreland? {No,my fair cousin : 
If we are mark’d to die, we ate encw 20 
To do our country loss ; and if tolive, 
The fewer men, the greater share cf honour. 
God’s will, I pray thee ‘wish not ose man more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for god, 
Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 
It yearns me not if men my garmeats wear ; 
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Such outwatd things dwell not in my desires. 

But if it be a sin to covet honour, T 
I am the most offending soul alive. 

No, faith, my coz, wish not a man from England :} 
God’s peace, I would not lose so great an honour, 

As one man more, methinks, would shate from me, 
For the best hope I have. O, do not wish one more } 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this feast, t 
Let him depart, his passport shall be drawn, 

And ctowns for convoy put into his purse : 

We would not die in that man’s company 

That fears his fellowship, to die with us. 


This day is call’d the feast of Crispian : 40! 


He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 

And say, ‘ To-morrow is Saint Crispian :’ 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars, 
[And say ‘ These wounds I had on Crispin’s day.’] 
Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot, 

But he ’ll remember with advantages 

What feats he did that day; then shall our names, 
Familiar in his mouth as household words, 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 
Be in their howing cups freshly remember’d. 

This story shall the good man teach his son ; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered ; 


We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 60 


For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother ; be he ne’er so base, ii 
This day shall gentle his condition : 
And gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 
Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not here ; 
And hold their manhoods cheap, whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 
Re-enter Salisbury 
Sal. My sovereign lord, bestow yourself with speed : 
The French ate bravely in their battles set, 
{And will with all expedience charge on us.} 
Hen, All things are ready, if our minds be so. 
Wes.Perish the man whose mind is backward now ! 
Hen, Thou does not wish more help from England, coz ? 
Wes.God’s will, my liege, would you and I alone, 
Without more help. could fight this battle out ! 
Hen. Why, now, thou hast unwish’d five thousand men ; 
Which likes me better than to wish us one. 
You know your places : God be with you all! 
Tucket. Enter Montjoy 
Mon.Once more I come to know of thee, King Harry, 
If for thy ransom thou wilt now compound, 
{Before thy most assured overthrow : 
For certainly thou art so near the gulf, 
Thou needs must be englutted. Besides, in mercy, 
The constable desires thee thou wilt mind 
Thy followers of repentance ; that their souls 
May make a peaceful and a sweet retire 
From off these fields; where, wretches, their poor 
bodies 
Must lie and fester. } 
Hen. Who hath sent thee now ? 
Mon.The Constable of France. 
Hen.I pray thee, bear my former answer back : 
Bid them achieve me, and then sell my bones. 
Good God, why should they mock poor fellows thus ? 
The man that once did sell the lion’s skin 
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While the beast liv’d, was killed with hunting him. 
A many of our bodies shall no doubt 
Find native graves ; {upon the which, I trust, 
Shall witness live in brass of this day’s work. 
And those that leave their valiant bones in France, 
Dying like men,} though buried in your dunghills, 
They shall be fam’d; for there the sun shall greet 
them, 100 

And draw their honours teeking up to heaven, 
Leaving their earthly parts to choke your clime, 
The smell whereof shall breed a plague in France. 
Mark then abounding valour in our English ; 
That being dead, like to the bullet’s grazing, t 
Break out into a second course of mischief, 
Killing in relapse of mortality. 
Let me speak proudly: {tell the constable 
We are but warriors for the working-day ; 
Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirch’d IIo 
With rainy marching in the painful field ;} 
There ’s not a piece of feather in our host— 
Good argument, I hope, we will not fly— 
And time hath worn us into slovenry : 
But, by the mass, our hearts are in the trim ; 
And my poor soldiers tell me, yet ere night 
They ’ll be in fresher robes, or they will pluck 
The gay new coats o’er the French soldiers’ cars 
And turn them out of service. If they do this— 
As, if God please, they shall,—my ransom then 120 
Will soon be levied. Herald, save thou thy labour ; 
Come thou no more for ransom, gentle. herald, 
They shall have none, I swear, but these my bones ; 
Which if they have as I will leave em them, 
Shall yield them little, tell the constable, 

Mon.I shall, King Harry. {And so fare thee well : 


Thou never shalt hear herald any more. Exit 
Hen. 1 fear thou "It once more come again for tansom,} 
Enter York 
Yo. My lord, most humbly on my knee I beg 
The leading of the vaward. 130 


Hen, Take it, brave York. Now, soldiers, match away, 
And how thou pleasest, God, dispose the day ! 
Exeunt 


SCENES IV—VIII 
Various parts of the field of battle 


Alarum. Excursions. Enter Pistol, French Soldier, 


and Boy 
Pis. Yield, cur ! 
{F.S.Je pense que vous étes gentilhomme de bonne 
qualité. 


Pis, Qualtitie calmie custure me! Art thou a gentle- f¢ 
man? what is thy name? discuss. 
F.S, O Signeur Dieu ! 
Pis. O, Siegnieur Dew should be a gentleman: 
Perpend my words, O Signieur Dew, and mark ; 
O Signieur Dew,} thou diest on.point of fox, 
Except, O signieur, thou do give to me 10 
Egregious ransom, 
FS. O, prenez miséricorde ! ayez pitié de moi! 
Pis. Moy shall not serve, I will have forty moys ; 
{For I will fetch thy rim out at thy throat 
In drops of crimson blood. 
F.S. Est-il impossible d’échapper le force de ton bras P 
Pis. Brass, cur ? 
Thou damned and luxurious mountain goat, 
Offer’st me brass ? 
F.S. O pardonnez moi | 20 
Pis. Say’st thou me so? is that a ton of moys ?} 
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Come hither, boy, ask me this slave in French 
What is his name. 

Boy. Ecoutez: comment étes-vous appelé r 

F.S. Monsieur le Fer. 

Boy. He says his name is Master Fer. 

Pis, Master Fer! Ill fer him, and firk him, and ferret 
him: discuss the same in French unto him, 

Boy. I do not know the French for fer, and ferret, and firk. 

Pis. Bid him prepare ; for I will cut his throat, 30 

{F.S.Que dit-il, monsieur ?} 

Bay. Il me commande de vous dite que vous faites vous 
prét ; car ce soldat ici est disposé tout a cette heure 
de couper votre gorge. 

Pis. Owy, cuppele gorge, permafoy, 

{Peasant, unless thou give me crowns, brave crowns ; 
Or mangled shalt thou be by this my sword.} 

F.S. O, je vous supplie, pour ’amour de Dieu, me par- 
donner! Je suis gentilhomme de bonne maison: 
gardez ma vie, et je vous donnerai deux cents écus. 40 

Pis, What are his words ? 

Boy. He prays you to save his life, he is a gentleman of a 
good house, and for his ransom he will give you two 
hundred crowns. 

Pis.Tell him my fury shall abate, and I 
The crowns will take, 

{F.S.Petit monsieur, que dit-il ? 

Boy. Encore qu’il est contre son jurement de pardonner 
aucun prisonnier, néanmoins, pour les écus que vous 
Vavez promis, il est content de vous donner Ia liberté, 50 
le franchisement. 

F.S, Sur mes genoux je vous donne mille remerciments ; 
et je m’estime heureux que je suis tombé entre les 
mains d’un chevalier, je pense, le plus brave, vaillant, 
et trés distingué seigneur d’ Angleterre, 

Pis. Expound unto me, boy. 

Boy. He gives you, upon his knees, a thousand thanks, 
and he esteems himself happy, that he hath fallen 
into the hands of one, as he thinks, the most brave, 
valorous, and thrice-worthy signieur of England. 60 

Pis.}As I suck blood, I will some mercy show. 

Follow me ! 

{Bay.Suivez-vous le grand capitain.} (exeunt Pistol, and 
French Soldier.) {I did never know so full a voice 
issue from so empty a heart: but the saying is true, 

* The empty vessel makes the greatest sound.’ Bar- 
dolph and Nym had ten times more valour than this 
roaring devil i’ the old play, that every one may pare 
his nails with a wooden dagger, and they are both 
hang’d, and so would this be, if he durst steal any 7a 
thing adventutously. I must stay with the lackeys, 
with the luggage of our camp: the French might 
have a good prey of us, if he knew of it; for there is 
none to guard it but boys. Exit} 


Enter Constable, Orleans, Bourbon, Dauphin, and 
Rambures t 


Con. O diable ! 
Orl. O Seigneur ! le jour est perdu, tout est perdu | 
{Dau.Mort de ma vie! all is confounded, all ! 

Reproach, and everlasting shame, 

Sits mocking in our plumes. 

O miéchante fortune! Do not run away. 

A short alarum 

Con. Why, all our ranks are broke, 
Dau.O perdurable shame ! let ’s stab ourselves : 

Be these the wretches that we play’d at dice for ? 
Ori. Is this the king we sent to for his ransom ? 10 
Box, Shame, and eternal shame, nothing but shame ! } 
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Let us die in honour: once more back again, 
And he that will not follow Bourbon now, 
Let him go hence, and with his cap in hand 
Like a base leno hold the chamber-door, 
Whilst by a slave, no gentler than my dog, 
His fairest daughter is contaminate. 

Con. Disorder, that hgth spoil’d us, friend us now ! 
Let us on heaps go offer up out lives. 

Orl. We are enow yet living in the field 
To smother up the English in our throngs, 
If any otder might be thought upon. 

Bou. The devil take order now! I’ll to the throng: 
Let life be short, else shame will be too long. 

Exeunt 


Alarum. Enter King Henry and his train, with prisoners 
[and Pistol] 


Hen, Well have we done, thrice valiant countrymen, 
But all ’s not done, yet keep the French the field. 
Exe.The Duke of York commends him to your majesty. 
Hen, Lives he, good uncle ? thrice within this hour 
I saw him down; thrice up again, and fighting, 
From helmet to the spur all blood he was. 
Exe.Jn which array, brave soldier, doth he lie, 
Larding the plain ; and by his bloody side, 
(Yoke-fellow to his honour-owing wounds) 
The noble Earl of Suffolk also lies, 
Suffolk first died, and York, all haggled over, 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay insteep’d, 
And takes him by the beard, kisses the gashes 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face ; 
And cries aloud ; ‘ Tarry, dear cousin Suffolk | 
My soul shall thine keep company to heaven ; 
Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly abreast ; 
As in this glorious and well-foughten field 
We kept together in our chivalry.” 
Upon these words I came, and cheer’d him up, 
He {smil’d me in the face,} raught me his hand, 
{And, with a feeble gripe,} says ; ‘ Dear my lord, 
Commend my service to my sovereign.’ 
So did he turn, and over Suffolk’s neck 
He threw his wounded arm {and kiss’d his lips, } 
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And so espous’d to death, with blood he seal’d 5 


A testament of noble-ending love. 
The pretty and sweet manner of it forc’d 
Those waters from me which I would have stopp’d, 
But 1 had not so much of man in me, 
And all my mother came into mine eyes, 
And gave me up to tears. 
Hen. I blame you not, 
For, hearing this, I must perforce compound 
With mistful eyes, {or they will issue too. Alarum 
But, hark !} what new alarum is this same ? 
{The French have reinforced their scatter’d men :} 
Then every soldier kill his prisoners, 
{Give the word through. } 


[Pis. Couple gorge.] Exeunt 


Enter Fluellen and Gower 

Flu. [God’s plud,] Kill the poys and the luggage! {’tis + 
exptessly against the law of arms,} ’tis as arrant a 
piece of knavery, mark you now, as can be offer’d, 
in your conscience now, is it not ? 

Gow.’Tis certain there’s not a boy left alive, and the 
cowardly rascals that ran from the battle ha’ done 
this slaughter: besides, they have burned and carried 
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away all that was in the king’s tent, wherefore the 
king {most worthily} hath caus’d every soldier to 
cut his prisoner’s throat. O, ’tis a gallant king | 10 

Fix, Ay, he was porn at Monmouth, Captain Gower: 
what call you the town’s name where Alexander the 
Pig was born ? 

Gow. Alexander the Great. 

Flu. Why, I pray you, is not pig great ? the pig, or the 
great, {or the mighty, or the huge,} or the magnani- 
mous, are all one reckonings, save the phrase is a 
little variations. 

Gow.I think Alexander the Great was born in Macedon, 
his father was called Philip of Macedon, as I take it. 20 

Flu. I think it is in Macedon whete Alexander is porn. I 
tell you, captain, if you look in the maps of the 
’orld, I warrant you sall find, in the comparisons 
between Macedon and Monmouth, that the situa- 
tions, look you, is both alike. There is a river 
in Macedon, and thete is also moreover a river at 
Monmouth, it is called Wye at Monmouth ; but it 
is out of my prains what is the name of the other 
river; but ’tis all one, ’tis alike as my fingers is to 
my fingers, and there is salmons in both. If you 30 
mark Alexander’s life well, Harry of Monmouth’s 
life is come after it indifferent well; {for there is 
figures in all things.} Alexander, God knows, and 
you know, in his rages, and his furies, and his wraths, 
{and his cholers, and his moods,} and his displea- 
sutes, and his indignations, {and also being a little 
intoxicates in his prains,} did, in his ales and his 
angers, look you, kill his best friend, Cleitus. 

Gow.Out king is not like him in that, he never kill’d any 
of his friends. 40 

Fly, It is not well done, mark you now, to take the tales 
out of my mouth, ete it is made [an end] and finished. 
I speak but in the figures and comparisons of it: as 
Alexander kill’d his friend Cleitus, {being in his ales 
and his cups}; so also Harry Monmouth, being in 
his ripe wits, and his good judgements, turn’d away 
the fat knight with the great-belly doublet: {he was 
full of jests, and gipes, and knaveries, and mocks, } 
I have forgot his name. 

Gow,Sir John Falstaff. 50 

Flu. Ay, I think it is Sir John Falstaff indeed: Ill tell 
you, thete is good men porn at Monmouth. 

Gow.Here comes his majesty. 

Alarum. Enter King Henry and forces; Warwick, 
Gloucester, Exeter, and others 

Hen. 1 was not angry since I came to France 
Until this instant. Take a trumpet, herald, 

Ride thou unto the horsemen on yon hill : 
If they will fight with us, bid them come down, 
Or void the field ; they do offend our sight : 
If they “ll do neither, we will come to them, 
And make them skirr away, as swift as stones 60 
Enforced from the old Assyrian slings : 
Besides, we ‘ll cut the throats of those we have, 
And not a man of them that we shall take 
Shall taste our mercy. {Go and tell them so.} 
Enter Montjoy 

{Exe.Here comes the herald of the French, my liege. 

Glo, His eyes ate humbler than they us’d to be.} 

Hen. God’s will, what means this, herald? know’st thou 

not 
That we have fin’d these bones of ours for ransom ? 
{Com’st thou again for ransom ?} 

Mon. {No, great king :} 
I come to thee for charitable license, Jo 
{That we may wander o’er this bloody field, 

To book our dead, and then to bury them, } 
To sort our nobles from our common men. 
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{For many of our princes (woe the while |) 
Lie drown’d and soak’d in mercenary blood ; 
So do our vulgar drench their peasant limbs 
In blood of princes, and their wounied steeds 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with vild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead masters, 
Killing them twice.} O, give us le:ve, great king, 80 
To view the field in safety, and dispose 
Of their dead bodies |! 

Hen. I tell thee trul, herald, 
I know not if the day be ours or no 
For yet a many of your horsemen p:er 
And gallop o’er the field. 

Mon. The day isyours. 

Hen. Praised be God, and hot our strengh, for it! 

What is this castle call’d that standshard by ? 

Mon. We call it Agincourt. 

Hen. Then call we this the field of Agincourt, 

Fought on the day of Crispin Crispanus. go 

Flu. Your grandfather of famous memory (an’t please 
your majesty) {and your great-urcle Edward the 
Plack Prince of Wales, as I have rad in the chron- 
icles,} fought a most prave pattle Irre in France. 

Hen. They did, Fluellen. 

Flu. Your majesty says very true: if your majesties is 
remembered of it, the Welshmen did good service 
in a garden where lecks did grow, {wearing leeks 
in their Monmouth caps, which yoar majesty know 
to this hour is an honourable badge of the service ;} 100 
and I do believe your majesty tales no scorn to 
wear the leek upon Saint Tavy’s dar. 

Hen. 1 wear it for a memorable honour : 

For I am Welsh, you know, good cjuntryman, 

Fig. All the water in Wye, cannot wash your majesty’s 
Welsh plood out of your pody, I cin tell you that : 
God pless it, and preserve it, as long as it pleases 
his grace, and his majesty too ! 

Hen.Thanks, good my countryman. 

Flu, By Jeshu, I am your majesty’s countryman, I care 110 
not who know it; {I will confess i to all the ’orld, 
I need not to be ashamed of your majesty, praised 
be God,} so long as your majesty i: an honest man. 

Hen.God keep me so! (enter William:.) Our heralds 

go with him 
Bring me just notice of the numbes dead 
On both our parts. Call yonder felow hither. 
Exeunt Healds with Montjoy 


Exe.(to Williams) Soldier, you must cone to the king. 

Hen. Soldier, why wear’st thou that glove in thy cap ? 

Wil. An’t please your majesty, ’tis the sage of {one that 
I should fight withal, if be he alive 120 

Hen. An Englishman ? 

Wil. An’t please your majesty,} a rascal that swagger’d 
with me last night ; who, if alive,and ever dare to 
challenge this glove, I have sworn ‘0 take him a box 
o” th’ ear: for if I can see my slove in his cap, 
which he swore as he was a soldie he would wear 
(if alive), I will strike it out soundy.} 

Hen. What think you, Captain Fluellen, 3 it fit this soldier 
keep his oath ? 

Fix. He is a craven and a villain else,an’t please your 130 
majesty, in my conscience. 

Hen. It may be his enemy is a gentleman of great sort, 
quite from the answer of his degre. 

Fix. Though he be as good a gentlemm as the devil is, 
as Lucifer and Belzebub himself, itis necessary (look 
your grace) that he keep his vow and his oath: if 
he be perjur’d (see you now) his reputation is as 
atrant a villain and a Jack-sauce, as ever his black 
shoe trod upon God’s ground, ind his earth, in 
my conscience, la | 140 
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Hen. Then keep thy vow, sitrah, {when you meet’st the 
fellow. 

Wil. So I will, my liege, as I live. 

Hen.} Who serv’st thou under ? 

Wil. Under Captain Gower, my liege. 

Fiu. Gower is a good captain, and is good knowledge and 
literatured in the wars. 

Hen. Call him hither to me, soldier. 

Wil.1 will, my liege. Exit 

Hen, Here, Fluellen, wear thou this favour for me, and 150 
stick it in thy cap: when Alanson and myself were 
down together, I pluck’d this glove from his helm: 
if any man challenge this, he is a friend to Alanson, 
and an enemy to our person; {if thou encounter any 
such, apprehend him, an thou dost me love.} 

Fix, Your grace doo’s me as great honours as can be 
desir’d in the hearts of his subjects: I would fain 
see the man, {that has but two legs,} that shall find 
himself aggriefed at this glove ; that is all; but I 
would fain see it once, an’t please God of his grace 160 
that I might see. 

Hen. Know’st thou Gower P 

Fix. He is my dear friend, an ’t please you. 

‘Hen. Pray thee, go seek him, and bring him to my tent. 

‘Flu. I will fetch him. Exit 

Hen, {My Lord of Warwick, and my brother Gloucester, } 
Follow Fluellen closely at the heels : 

The glove which I have given him {for a favour 
May haply purchase him a box o’ th’ eat ;} 

It is the soldier’s ; {I by bargain should 170 
Wear it myself. Follow, good cousin Warwick : 

If that the soldier strike him, as I judge 

By his blunt bearing he will keep his word,} 

Some sudden mischief may arise of it ; 

For I do know Fluellen valiant, 

And, touch’d with choler, hot as gunpowder, 

And quickly will return an injury : 

Follow, and see there be no harm between them. 
{Go you with me, uncle of Exeter.} Exeunt 


Enter Gower and Williams 

{ Wil] warrant it is to knight you, captain.} 

Enter Fluellen 

Flu. God’s will, and his pleasure, captain, I beseech you 
now, come apace to the king: there is more good 
toward you peradventure than is in your knowledge 
to dream of. 

Wil, Sir, know you this glove ? 

\Fix. {Know the glove ?} I know the glove is a glove. 

Wil. I know this, and thus I challenge it. Strikes him 

Fix, *Sblood! {an arrant traitor as any is in the universal 
world, or in France, or in England ! 10 

Gow.How now, sir? you villain | 

Wil. Do you think I’ll be forsworn ? 

Fix.}Stand away, Captain Gower, I will give treason his 
payment into plows, I warrant you. 

{Wil.1I am no traitor. 

Flu, That’s a lie in thy throat. I charge you in his 
majesty’s name, apprehend him, he’s a friend of the 
Duke Alanson’s.} 

Enter Warwick and Gloucester 

War.How now, how now, what’s the matter ? 

Fix. My Lord of Warwick, here is, praised be God for 20 
it, a most contagious treason come to light, look 
you, as you shall desire in a summet’s day. Here is 
his majesty. 

Enter King Henry and Exeter 

Hen. How now, what ’s the matter ? 
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‘Flu. My liege, hete is a villain and a traitor, that, look 
your grace, has struck the glove which your majesty 
is take out of the helmet of Alanson. 

Wil. My liege, this was my glove, here is the fellow of it; 
and he that I gave it to in change promis’d to wear 
it in his cap: I promis’d to strike him, if he did: I 30 
met this man with my glove in his cap, and I have 
been as good as my word. 

‘Flu. Your majesty hear now, saving your majesty’s man- 
hood, what an arrant, rascally, beggarly, lousy knave 
it is: I hope your majesty is pear me testimony and 
witness, and will avouchment, that this is the glove 
of Alanson, that your majesty is give me, in your 
conscience, now. 

Hen. Give me thy glove, soldier: look, here is the fellow 
of it. 40 
Twas I, indeed, thou promised’st to strike ; 

And thou hast given me most bitter terms. 

Flu. And please your majesty, let his neck answer for it, 
if there is any martial law in the world. 

Hen. How canst thou make me satisfaction ? 

Wil.All offences, my lord, come from the heart: never + 
came any from mine that might offend your majesty. 

{Hen.It was ourself thou didst abuse. } 

Wil. Your majesty came not like yourself; you appear’d 
to me but as a common man; witness the night, 50 
your garments, your, lowliness; and what your 
highness suffer’d under that shape, I beseech you to 
take it for your own fault, and not mine: for had 
you been as I took you for, I made no offence ; 
therefore I beseech your highness pardon me. 

Hen, Here, uncle Exeter, fill this glove with crowns, 

And give it to this fellow. Keep it, fellow, 

And wear it for an honour in thy cap, 

Till I do challenge it. Give him the crowns : 

And, captain, you must needs be friends with him. 60 

Fin, By this day and this light, the fellow has mettle 
enough in his belly. Hold, there is twelve pence 
for you, {and I pray you to serve God,} and keep 
you out of prawls and prabbles, {and quarrels} and 
dissensions, and I warrant you it is the better for 
you. 

Wil.1 will none of your money, sir, not I. 

Flu. {It is with a good will ; I can tell you} it will serve 
you to mend your shoes: come, wherefore should 
you be so queamish? your shoes is not so good: 70 
*tis a good silling, {I warrant you, or I will change 
it.} 

Enter an English Herald 

{Hen.Now, herald, are the dead number’d ? 

Her. Here is the number of the slaughter’d French.} 

Hen, What prisoners of good sort are taken, uncle ? 

Exe.Charles Duke of Orleans, nephew to the king, 

John Duke of Bourbon, and Lord Bouciqualt : 
Of other lords and barons, knights and squires, 
Full fifteen hundred, besides common men. 

Hen. This note doth tell me of ten thousand French 80 
That in the field lie slain: of {princes, in this number, 
And} nobles bearing banners, {there lie dead 
One hundred twenty six: added to these, 

Of knights, esquires, and gallant gentlemen, 

Eight thousand and four hundred ; of the which, 
Five hundred were but yesterday dubb’d knights : 
So that, in these ten thousand they have lost, 

There are but sixteen hundred mercenaries ; 

The rest are princes, barons, lords, knights, squires, 
And gentlemen of blood and quality. go 
The names of those their nobles that lie dead :} 
Charles Delabreth, high constable of France, 
Jaques of Chatillon, admiral of France, 

The master of the cross-bows, Lord Rambures, 
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Great Master of France, the brave Sir Guichard 
Dolphin, 
John Duke of Alanson, {Anthony Duke of Brabant, 
The brother to the Duke of Burgundy, 
And Edward Duke of Bar: of lusty earls,} 
Grandpré and Roussi, Fauconberg and Foix, 
Beaumont and Matle, Vaudemont and Lesttale. 100 
Here was a royal fellowship of death | 
Where is the number of our English dead ? 
Herald shews him another paper 

Edward the Duke of York, the Earl of Suffolk, 
Sir Richard Ketly, Davy Gam, esquite : 
{None else of name ;} and of all other men 
But five and twenty. 

O God, thy arm was here ; 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 


Ascribe we praise. When, without stratagem, t 

But in plain shock and even play of battle, 

Was ever known so great and little loss 110 

On one part and on th’ other? Take it, God, 

For it is only thine | T 
Exe. ’Tis wonderful | 


Hen. Come, go we in procession to the village : 
And be it death proclaimed through our host 
To boast of this, or take that praise from God, 
Which is his due. 
Fi. Is it not lawful, an’t please your majesty, to tell how 
many is kill’d ? 
‘Hen. Yes, captain ; but with this acknowledgement, 
That God fought for us. 120 
Fla. Yes, my conscience, he did us great good. 
Hen. {Do we all holy rites ;} 
Let there be sung ‘ Non nobis’ and ‘ Te Deum,’ 
The dead with charity enclos’d in clay : 
And then to Calais, and to England then, 
Where ne’er from France arriv’d more happier men. 
Exeunt 


Act Fifth 


{PROLOGUE 
Enter Chorus 


Chor.Vouchsafe to those that have not read the story, 
That I may prompt them: and of such as have, 
I humbly pray them to admit the excuse 
Of time, of numbers, and due course of things, 
Which cannot in their huge and proper life 
Be here presented. Now we bear the king 
Toward Calais: grant him there ; there seen, 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the sea: behold the English beach 
Pales in the flood ; with men, with wives, and boys, 10 
Whose shouts and claps out-voice the deep-mouth’d 
sea, 
Which like a mighty whiffler ’fore the king 
Seems to prepare his way: so let him land, 
And solemnly see him set on to London. 
So swift a pace hath thought, that even now 
You may imagine him upon Blackheath ; 
Where that his lords desire him to have borne 
His bruised helmet, and his bended sword, 
Before him through the city : he forbids it, 
Being free from vainness, and self-glorious pride ; 20 
Giving full trophy, signal, and ostent 
Quite from himself, to God. But now behold, 
In the quick forge and working-house of thought, 
How London doth pour out her citizens, 
The mayor and all his brethren in best sort, 


ACT FOUR, SCENE VIII—ACT FIVE, SCENES If, II 


Like to the senators of the antique Rome, 
With the plebeians swarming at their heels, 
Go forth and fetch their conquering Czsar in: 
As, by a lower but loving likelihood, 

Were now the general of our gracious empress, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 
How many would the peaceful city quit, 


30 


To welcome him! much more, and much more cause, 


Did they this Harry. Now in London place him. 

As yet the lamentation of the French 

Invites the King of England’s stay at home ; 

The emperor ’s coming in behalf of France, 

To order peace between them ; and omit 

All the occurrences, whatever chanc’d, 

Till Harry’s back return again to France: 

There must we bring him ; and myself have play’d 

The interim, by remembering you ’tis past. 

Then brook abridgement, and your eyes advance, 

After your thoughts, straight back again to France. 
Exit} 


SCENE I 
France. The English camp 
Enter Fluellen and Gower 


Gow,{Nay, that’s right ;} but why wear you your leek 
to-day ? Saint Davy’s day is past. 

Flu, There is occasions and causes why and wherefore in 
all things: {I will tell you as my friend, Captain 
Gower; the rascally, scauld, beggarly, lousy, 
ptagging knave} Pistol, which you and yourself, 
and all the world, know to be no petter than a fellow, 
look you now, of no merits ; he is come to me, and 
prings me pread and salt yesterday, look you, and 
bid me eat my leek: it was in a place where I could 
not breed no contention with him; but I will be so 
bold as to wear it in my cap till I see him once again, 
and then I will tell him a little piece of my desires. 

Enter Pistol 

Gow. Why, here he comes, swelling like a turkey-cock. 

Fig, ’Tis no matter for his swellings, nor his turkey-cocks. 
God pless you, Aunchient Pistol! you scurvy lousy 
knave, God pless you. 

Pis. Hal art thou bedlam? dost thou thirst, base 

Trojan, 
To have me fold up Parca’s fatal web ? 
Hence! Iam qualmish at the smell of leek. 

. {I peseech you heartily, scurvy lousy knave, at my 
desires, and my requests, and my petitions, to eat, 
look you, this leek :} because, look you, you do not 
love it, nor your affections, and your appetites and 
your digestions doo’s not agree with it, I would 
desire you to eat it. 

Pis. Not for Cadwallader and all his goats, 

Fix, There is one goat for you. Strikes him 

{Will you be so good, scauld knave, as eat it ?} 

Pis, Base Trojan, thou shalt die. 

Flu. You say very true, scauld knave, when God’s will 
is: I will desire you to live in the mean time, and 
eat your victuals: {come, there is sauce for it. 
(Strikes him.) You call’d me yesterday mountain- 
squire, but I will make you to-day a squire of low 
degree. I pray you fall to, if you can mock a leek, 
you can eat a leck.} 

Gow.Enough, captain, you have astonish’d him. 

Flu. I say, I will make him eat some part of my leek, or 
I will peat his pate four days: {bite, I pray you, 
it is good for your green wound, and your ploody 
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coxcomb. } 

Pis. Must I bite ? 

Flu. Yes certainly, and out of doubt and out of question 
too, and ambiguities. 

{Pis.By this leek, I will most horribly revenge I eat and 
eat I swear— 

Fix, Eat, I pray you, will you have some more sauce to 
your leek ? there is not enough leek to swear by. 

Pis. Quiet thy cudgel, thou dost see I eat. 

Flu, Much good do you, scauld knave, heartily. Nay, 
pray you, thtow none away, the skin is good for 
your broken coxcomb i when you take occasions 
to see leeks hereafter, I pray you mock at ’em, that 
is all. 

Pis, Good. 

Fiu, Ay, leeks is good: hold you, there is a groat to heal 
your pate. 

Pis. Me a groat ? 

Fly. Yes verily, and in truth you shall take it, or I have 
another leek {in my pocket, which you shall eat. } 

Pis, I take thy groat in earnest of revenge. 

Fix. If I owe you any thing, I will pay you in cudgels, you 
shaJl be a woodmonger, and buy nothing of me but 
cudgels. God buy you, and keep you, and heal 
your pate. Exit 

Pis, All hell shall stir for this. 

{Gow.Go, go, you ate a counterfeit cowardly knave, will 
you mock at an ancient tradition, begun upon an 
honourable respect, and worn as a memorable trophy 
of predeceased valour, and dare not avouch in your 
deeds any of your words? Ihave seen you gleeking 
and galling at this gentleman twice or thrice. You 
thought, because he could not speak English in the 
native garb, he could not therefore handle an English 
cudgel: you find it otherwise, and henceforth let a 
Welsh correction teach you a good English con- 
dition ; fare ye well.} Exit 

Pis. Doth Fortune play the huswife with me now ? 
News have I that my Doll is dead 7’ the spital 
Of malady of France ; 

And there my rendezvous is quite cut off. 

Old I do wax, and from my weary limbs 

Honour is cudgell’d. Well, bawd 1711 turn, 

And something lean to cutpurse of quick hand. 

To England will I steal, and there I ‘ll steal : 

And patches will I get unto these {cudgeli’d} scars, 
And swear I got them in the Gallia wars. Exit 


SCENE II 
France. A royal palace 


Enter, at one door, King Henry, Exeter, Bedford, Gloucester, 
Warwick, Westmoreland, and other Lords ; at another, 
the French King, Queen Isabel, the Princess Katherine, 
Alice and other Ladies ; the Duke of Burgundy, and his 
train, 


Hen. Peace to this meeting, wherefore we arc met ! 
Unto our brother France, {and to our sister, 
Health and} fair time of day ; joy and good wishes 
To our most fair and princely cousin Katherine ; 
And, as a branch and member of this royalty, 
{By whom this gteat assembly is contriv’d,} 
We do salute you, Duke of Burgundy ; 
{And, princes French, and peers, health to you all !} 
Cha. Right joyous are we to behold your face, 
Most worthy brother England, fairly met,. 
So ate you, princes English, every one. 
{Isa.So happy be the issue, brother England, 
Of this good day, and of this gracious meeting, 
As we are now glad to behold your eyes, 
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Your eyes, which hitherto have bome in them 
Against the French, that met them n their bent, 
The fatal balls of murdering basilisls : 

The venom of such looks, we fairly hope, 

Have lost their quality, and that ths day 


Shall change all griefs and quarrels into love. 20 
Hen. To cry amen to that, thus we appeat. 

Isa. You English princes all, I do salute you.} 

Bur, My duty to you both, on equal lov:. 


{Great Kings of France and Enghnd, that I have 
labour’d, 

With all my wits, my pains, and streng endeavours, 
To bring your most imperial majestes 

Unto this bar, and royal interview, 

Your mightiness on both parts bestcan witness. 
Since then my office hath so far prevail’d, 

‘That face to face, and royal eye to ee, 30 
You have congrected :} let it not digrace me, 
What rub, or what impediment ther is, 

If I demand before this royal view, 

Why that the naked, poor, and manzled Peace, 

Dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joy‘ul births, 
Should not in this best garden of the world, 

Our fertile France, put up her lovely visage ? 

{Alas, she hath from France too lorg been chas’d, 
And all her husbandry doth lie on leaps, 
Corrupting in its own fertility. 40 
Her vine, the merry cheerer of the teart, 

Unpruned, dies ; her hedges even-pleach’d, 

Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair, 

Put forth disorder’d twigs ; her fallow leas, 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon ; while that the coulter rusts, 

That should deracinate such savagery ; 

The even mead, that erst brought sveetly forth 

The freckled cowslip, burnet, and geen clover, 
Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 50 
Conceives by idleness, and nothing :eems, 

But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs, 
Losing both beauty and utility ; 

And all our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 
Defective in their natures, grow to vildness. 

Even so our houses, and ourselves, and children, 
Have lost, or do not learn, for wan: of time, 

The sciences that should become out country ; 

But grow like savages, as soldiers will 

That nothing do but meditate on bbod, 6o 
To swearing, and stern looks, diffusd attire, 

And every thing that seems unnatunl. 

Which to reduce into our former favour, 

You are assembled : and my speech eritreats 

That I may know the let, why gentk Peace 

Should not expel these inconvenien:es, 

And bless us with her former qualites. } 


Hen. If, Duke of Burgundy, you would he peace, 


{Whose want gives growth to the imperfections 

Which you have cited,} you must bny that peace jo 
With full accord to all our just demands, 

{Whose tenours and particular effecs 

You have enschedul’d briefly in your hands. 


Bur, The king hath heard them ; to the which, as yet, 


Thete is no answer made. 
Well then; the peace 
Which you before so urg’d, lies in his answer. } 


Cha. I have but with a cursorary eye 


O’erglanced the articles: pleaseth your grace 

To appoint some of your council presently 

To sit with us {once more, with better heed 80 
To re-survey them ;} we will suddealy 

Pass out accept and peremptory answer. 


Hen. Brother, we shall. Go, uncle Exetr, 


ACT FIVE, SCENE II 


And brother Clarence, and you, brother Gloucester, 
Warwick, and Huntingdon, go with the king, 
{And take with you free power, to ratify 

Augment, or alter, as your wisdoms best 

Shall see advantageable for our dignity, 

Any thing in or out of our demands, 


And we ’ll consign thereto. Will you, fair sister, go 


Go with the princes, or stay here with us ? 
Isa. Our gracious brother, I will go with them : 
Haply a woman’s voice may do some good, 
When articles too nicely urg’d be stood on. 
Hen.} Yet leave our cousin Katherine here with us, 
{She is our capital demand, compris’d 
Within the fore-rank of out articles. } 
Isa. She hath good leave. Exeunt all except Hen., Kat and At. 
{Hen, Fair Katherine, and most fair, 
Will you vouchsafe to teach a soldier terms, 


Such as will enter at a lady’s ear, 100 


And plead his love-suit to her gentle heart ? 

Kat. Your majesty shall mock at me, I cannot speak your 
England. 

Hen. O fair Katherine, if you will love me soundly with 
your French heatt, I will be glad to hear you confess 
it brokenly with your English tongue. Do you like 
me, Kate ? 

Kat. Pardonnez-moi, I cannot tell vat is ‘ like me.’ 

Hen. An angel is like you, Kate, and you are like an angel. 


Kat. Que dit-il ?_ que je suis semblable a les anges ? 110 


Ali. Oui, vraiment, sauf votte grace, ainsi dit-il, 

Hen.I said so, dear Katherine, and I must not blush to 
affirm it. 

Kat. O bon Dieu! les langues des hommes sont pleines 
de tromperies, 

Hen. What says she, fair one? that the tongues of men 
are full of deceits ? 

Ali, Oui, dat de tongues of de mans is be full of deccits : 
dat is de princess. 


Hen. The princess is the better Englishwoman. I faith, 120 


Kate, my wooing is fit for thy understanding, I am 
glad thou canst speak no better English, for, if thou 
couldst, thou wouldst find me such a plain king that 
thou wouldst think I had sold my farm to buy my 
ctown. I know no ways to mince it in love, but 
directly to say ‘I love you:’ then if you urge me 
farther than to say ‘Do you in faith ?’ I wear out 
my suit. Give me your answer, i’ faith, do, and so 
clap hands, and a bargain: how say you, lady ? 


Kat. Sauf votre honneur, me understand vell. 130 


Hen. Marry, if you would put me to verses, or to dance 
for your sake, Kate, why you undid me ; for the one, 
I have neither words nor measure ; and for the other, 
I have no strength in measure, yet a reasonable 
measure in strength.} If I could win a lady at leap- 
frog, or by vaulting into my saddle, with my armour 
on my back, under the correction of bragging be it 
spoken, I should quickly leap into a wife: {or if I 
might buffet for my love, or bound my horse for her 


favours, I could lay on like a butcher, and sit like a 140 


jack-an-apes, nevet off. But, before God, Kate, I 
cannot look greenly, nor gasp out my eloquence, 
nor I have no cunning in protestation ; only down- 
right oaths, which I never use till urg’d, nor never 
break for urging.} If thou canst love a fellow ot 
this temper, Kate, whose face is not worth sun- 
burning, that never looks in his glass for love of any 
thing he sees there, let thine eye be thy cook. {1 
speak to thee plain soldier: if thou canst love me 


for this, take me; if not,} to say to thee that I shall 150 


die, is true ; but for thy love, by the Lord, no; yet 
Tlove thee too. {And while thou liv’st, dear Kate, 
take a fellow of plain and uncoined constancy, for 


he perforce must do thee right, because he hath not 
the gift to woo in other places: for these fellows of 
infinite tongue, that can rhyme themselves into ladies’ 
favours, they do always reason themselves out again. 
What? a speaker is but a prater, a rhyme is but 
a ballad,} a good leg will fall, a straight back will 
stoop, a black beard will turn white, a curl’d pate 
will grow bald, a fair face will wither, a full eye will 
wax hollow: but a good heart, Kate, is the sun and 
the moon, or rather the sun, and not the moon; {for 
it shines bright, and never changes, but keeps his 
course truly.} If thou would have such a one, take 
me; and take me, take a soldier; take a soldier, 
takea king. And what say’st thou then to my love ? 
speak, my fair, and fairly, I pray thee. 

Kat. 

Hen. No, it is not possible you should love the enemy of 
France, Kate: but, in loving me, you should love 
the friend of France ; for I love France so well that 
I will not part with a village of it ; I will have it all 
mine: and Kate, when France is mine, and I am 
yours, then yours is France, and you are mine. 


* 


Is it possible dat I sould love de enemy of France ? 


™ 


Kat. I cannot tell vat is dat. 

Hen. No, Kate? I will tell thee in French, which I am 
sure will hang upon my tongue like a new-married 
wife about her husband’s neck, {hardly to be shook 
off.} Je quand sur le possession de France, et quand 
vous avez le possession de moi,—let me see, what 
then? Saint Denis be my speed !—donc votre est 
France, et vous étes mienne. It is as easy for me, 
Kate, to conquer the kingdom, as to speak so much 
more French: {I shall never move thee in French, 
unless it be to laugh at me. 

Kat. Sauf votre honneur, le Frangois que vous parlez, il 
est meilleur que l’Anglois lequel je parle. 

Hen. No, faith, is’t not, Kate: but thy speaking of my 
tongue, and I thine, most truly-falsely, must needs 
be granted to be much at one.} But, Kate, dost thou 
understand thus much English? Canst thou love 
me? 


Kat. I cannot tell. 


Hen. Can any of your neighbours tell, Kate? Il ask 
them. Come,I know thou lovest me: and at night, 
when you come into your closet; you "ll question this 
gentlewoman about me; {and I know, Kate, you 
will to her dispraise those parts in me that you love 
with your heart ;} but, good Kate, mock me merci- 
fully, the rather, gentle princess, because I love thee 
cruelly. {If ever thou beest mine, Kate, as I have 
a saving faith within me tells me thou shalt, I get 
thee with scambling, and thou must therefore needs 
prove a good soldier-breeder ;} shall not thou and I, 
between Saint Denis and Saint George, compound 
a boy, half French half English, that shall go to Con- 
stantinople and take the Turk by the beard? {shall 
we not? what sayest thou, my fair flower-de-luce ?} 

{Kat.I do not know dat. 

Hen.No; ’tis hereafter to know, but now to promise : 
do but now promise, Kate, you will endeavour for 
your French part of such a boy ; and for my English 
moiety, take the word of a king, and a bachelor. 
How answer you, la plus belle Katherine du monde, 
mon trés cher et devin déesse ?} 


» 


Kat. Your majestee ave fausse French enough to deceive 
de most sage demoiselle dat is en France. 


Hen.{Now fie upon my false French! By mine honour 
in true English, I love thee, Kate ; by which honour, 
I dare not swear thou lovest me, yet my blood begins 
to flatter me that thou dost; notwithstanding the 
poor and untempering effect of my visage. Now 
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beshrew my father’s ambition, he was thinking of 
civil wars when he got me, therefore was I created 
with a stubborn outside, with an aspect of iron, that, 
when I come to woo ladies, I fright them. But, in 
faith, Kate, the elder I wax, the better I shall appear: 
my comfort is, that old age, that ill layer up of beauty, 
can do no mote spoil upon my face: thou hast me, 230 
if thou hast me, at the worst ; and thou shalt wear 
me, if thou wear me, better and better: and there- 
fore tell me, most fair Katherine, will you have me ? 
Put off your maiden blushes, avouch the thoughts 
of yout heart with the looks of an empress, take me 
by the hand, and say ‘ Harry of England, Iam thine :’ 
which word thou shalt no sooner bless mine ear 
withal, but I will tell thee aloud " England is thine, 
Ireland is thine, France is thine, and Henry Plan- 
tagenet is thine ;’ who, though I speak it before 240 
his face, if he be not fellow with the best king, thou 
shalt find the best king of good fellows. Come, 
your answer in broken music; for thy voice is 
music, and thy English broken; therefore, queen 
of all, Katherine, break thy mind to me in broken 
English ;} wilt thou have me ? 


Kat. Dat is as it sall please de roi mon péte. 


Hen. Nay, it will please him well, Kate; it shall please 
him, Kate. 

{Ka#.Den it sall also content me, 250 

Hen. Upon that I kiss your hand, and I call you my queen, 

Kat. Laissez, mon seigneur, laissez, laissez: ma foi, je ne 
veux point que vous abaissiez votre grandeur en 
baisant la main d’une de votre seigneurie indigne 
serviteur ; excusez-moi, je vous supplie, mon trés- 
puissant seigneur. 


Hen.}Then I will kiss your lips, Kate. 

Kat, Les dames et demoiselles pour étre baisées devant 
leur noces, il n’est pas la coutume de France. 

Hen. Madam, my interpreter, what says she ? 260 


Ali, Dat it is not be de fashion pour les ladies of France, 
—I cannot tell vat is baiser en Anglish. 

Hen. To kiss. 

{Al.Your majesty entendre bettre que moi. 

Hen. }It is not a fashion for the maids in France to kiss 
before they are married, would she say ? 

Ali, Oui, vraiment. 

Hen.O Kate, nice customs courtesy to great kings, 
{Dear Kate, you and I cannot be confin’d within 
the weak list of a country’s fashion: we are the 270 
makers of manners, Kate; and the liberty that 
follows our places stops the mouth of all find-faults, 
as I will do yours, for upholding the nice fashion of 
your country in denying me a kiss:} therefore 
patiently, and yielding. (Kissing her.) You have 
witchcraft in your lips, Kate: {there is more elo- 
quence in a sugar touch of them, than in the tongues 
of the French council ;} and they should sooner 
persuade Harry of England than a general petition 
of monarchs. Here comes your father. 280 


Li. 1. Bill; a project, advanced first in 1404 and renewed in 
1410, for confiscating the revenues of the higher ecclesiastics. 

I. i. 51. So that the art. ..; the So that is awkward, but the 
passage clearly means ‘ his discourse is so good that his theory must 
clearly be derived from practical experience of affairs, though it is 
hard to know whence he gained that experience, since ... .” 

I. it. 13. wise and learned; so Q. F reads dear and faithful. 

I, ii. 72. dine; F find, none of the explanations of which is con- 
vincing; Q jime, which seems even less convincing. Line on the 
other hand is not uncommon in the sense of ‘support,’ ‘ back 
up.’ 

I. ii. 88. Lewis; it will have been observed that Q, by reason of 


ACT FIVE, SCENE II—NOTES 


Re-enter the French King and his Queen, Burgundy, and 
other Lords 

{Bur.God save your majesty, my royal cousin, teach you 
our princess English ? 

Hen. 1 would have her learn, my fair cousin, how perfectly 
T love her, and that is good English. 

Bur. Is she not apt ? 

Hen. Our tongue is rough, coz, and my condition is not 
smooth ; so that having neither the voice nor the 
heart of flattery about me, I cannot so conjure up 
the spirit of love in her, that he will appear in his true 
likeness. 290 

Bur. Pardon the frankness of my mirth, if I answer you 
for that. If you would conjure in her, you must 
make a circle ; if conjure up love in her in his true 
likeness, he must appear naked, and blind. Can 
you blame her then, being a maid, yet ros’d over with 
the virgin crimson of modesty, if she deny the 
appearance of a naked blind boy in her nakéd 
seeing self? It were, my lord, a hard condition for 
a maid to consign to. 


Hen. Yet they do wink and yield, as love is blind and 300 
enforces. 

Bur, They are then excus’d, my lord, when they see not 
what they do. 

Hen, Then, good my lord, teach your cousin to consent 
winking. 

Bur. I will wink on her to consent, my lord, if you will 
teach her to know my meaning: for maids well 
summet’d, and warm kept, are like flies at Bartholo- 
mew-tide, blind, though they have their eyes, and 
then they will endure handling, which before would 310 
not abide looking on. 


Hen. This moral ties me over to time, and a hot summer ; 
and so I shall catch the fly, your cousin, in the latter 
end, and she must be blind too. 

Bur. As love is, my lord, before it loves. 

Hen. It is so: and you may, some of you, thank love for 
my blindness, who cannot see many a fair French city 
for one fair French maid that stands in my way. 


Cha. Yes, my lord, you see them perspectively ; the cities 
turned into a maid; for they are all girdled with 320 
maiden walls that war hath never entered. 

Hen. Shall Kate be my wife ? 

Cha. So please you. 

Hen.I am content, so the maiden cities you talk of may 
wait on her: so the maid that stood in the way for 
my wish shall show me the way to my will.} 

Cha. We have consented to all terms of reason. 

{Hen.Is’t so, my lords of England ? 

Wes.The king hath granted every article : 

His daughter first ; and then in sequel all, 330 
According to their firm proposed natures. } 

Exe.Only he hath not yet subscribed this : 

Where your majesty demands, that the King of 
France, having any occasion to write for matter of 
grant, shall name your highness in this form and 


Notes 


its cuts, has made considerable nonsense of much of this speech. 
But the cutter sees that as Lewis has disappeared earlier he must 
disappear here too, and so reads Charles. 

I. ii. 94. Than amply to unbar . ..; this is only one suggestion 
among many for a vexed passage. F reads imbarre, Q imbace. 
Imbar means to exclude, or alternatively ‘to fence in’; and neither 
seems to give satisfactory sense, apart from the suspiciousness of 
the repetition of bar two lines above. Unbar is of course graphically 
easy, and gives some sense, in the sense of ‘ surrender.’ 

I. ii. 99. the son dies; so Q, representing the sense of Numbers 
xxvii. 8 better than F’s she man dies, since the daughter is only to 
inherit if there is no son. 
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with this addition, in French, Notre trés-cher fils 
Henri, Roi d’Angleterre, Héritier de France; and 
thus in Latin, Preclarissimus filius noster Henticus, 
Rex Anglia, et Hares Franciz. 
Cha. Nor this I have not, brother, so denied, 340 
But your request shall make me let it pass. 
Hen. I pray you then, in love and dear alliance, 
Let that one article rank with the rest, 
And thereupon give me your daughter. 
Cha. Take her, fair son, {and from her blood raise up 
Issue to me, that the contending kingdoms 
Of France and England, whose very shores look pale 
With envy of each other’s happiness, 
May cease their hatred ; and this dear conjunction 
Plant neighbourhood and Christian-like accord 350 
In their sweet bosoms ; that never war advance 
His bleeding sword ’twixt England and fair France. 
All, Amen |} 
Hen. Now, welcome, Kate: and bear me witness all, 
That here I kiss her as my sovereign queen. F/ourish 
{Isa.God, the best maker of all marriages, 
Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one | 
As man and wife, being two, are one in love, 
So be there ’twixt your kingdoms such a spousal, 
That never may ill offence, or fell jealousy, 360 
Which troubles oft the bed of blessed marriage, 
Thrust in between the paction of these kingdoms, 
To make divorce of their incorporate league : 
That English may as French, French Englishmen, 
Receive each other. God speak this Amen ! 
All. Amen | 
Hen.} Prepare we for our marriage: on which day, 
My Lord of Burgundy, we’ll take your oath, 
And all the peers’, for surety of our leagues. 
Then shall I swear to Kate, and you to me ; 370 
And may our oaths well kept and prosperous be | 
Sennet. Exeunt 


{EPILOGUE 
Enter Chorus 


Chor.Thus far, with rough and all-unable pen, 

Our bending author hath pursued the story, 
In little room confining mighty men, 

Mangling by starts the full course of their glory. 
Small time: but in that small, most greatly lived 

This star of England: Fortune made his sword ; 
By which the world’s best garden he achieved ; 

And of it left his son imperial lord. 
Henty the Sixth, in infant bands crown’d King 

Of France and England, did this king succeed ; 10 
Whose state so many had the managing, 

That they lost France, and made his England bleed. 
Which oft our stage hath shown ; and, for their sake, 
In your fair minds let this acceptance take. Exit} 


I. ii. 103. great-grandsire; Edward III. 

I. ii. 146-47. For you . . . France; so Q. This seems to me one 
of the clear cases that encourage a belief in Q. F contrives a com- 
plete, though somewhat halting and infinitely less vigorous, second 
line by reading: 

For you shall read that my great-zrandfather 
Never went with his forces into France. 

I. ii. 154. bruit hereof; soQ. F ill neighbourhood, 

I. ii, 165. sumless; Q reads shipless. 

I. ii. 173. spoil; so Q. F fear, which looks like a clear case ot 
sn editor or transcriber trying to improve; the weasel has just been 
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described as ‘ sucking’ (even if any animal could be said to tear 
eggs) ; but the alterer’s mind is full of the last-mentioned animal, 
the cat. 

I. ii. 181. Put into parts . . .; the whole metaphor is from part- 
singing, consent being a common spelling for concent, i.e. harmony, 
and close being the ‘ cadence.’ 

I. ii. 207-9. These lines are given as in F It is perhaps worth 
giving Q’s reading as an example of the odi inequalities of differ- 
ence between the texts : 

As many arrows loosed several ways, fy to one mark: 
As many several ways meet in one town: 
As many fresh streams run in one selfsea : 


where fly and run seem on the whole preferible to the F readings, 
but se/f definitely worse; and where the apparent attempt of F to 
cure the mislineation and the metre by the omission of the second 
several does not in fact succeed. 

I. ii, 233. waxen; Q reads paper, and as there is evidence for the 
affixing of epitaphs written on paper to the ‘ herse or grave’ this 
may well be the right reading. If we adhece to the reading of F, 
then I think that the word means simply ‘ perishable’; this is 
described by H. A. Evans as ‘the last respurce of the desperate 
annotator’; but the N.E.D. gives several nstances of the use of 
waxen not necessarily in the sense of ‘ peristable’ but rather ‘ with 
qualities other than those expected,’ e.g. a wixen coat (of mail) is a 
penetrable coat; and one of the instances specifically contrasts wax 
with the expected marble (in which contrastit does of course mean 
perishable), 

I. ii. 254. study; soQ. F spirit. 

I. ii. 263. hazard; a hazard is any one of the three ‘ winning 
openings ’ in the tennis court, into any of which if the ball is struck 
it counts a point to the striker. Chases are another technicality of 
this noble but intricate game; they are, roughly, points held in 
suspense to be played for at a later stage of the game in which they 
occur, but as their exact nature has no particular metaphorical 
significance in this passage, and an attempt :o explain it would cer- 
tainly be long and probably incomprehensible, I forgo the attempt. 

Il. Prol. 41-42. These two lines could be used as quite definite 
support for a view that at least the next scene was a later addition 
to the play, perhaps added because it was felt that the entry of 
Pistol, who from Q’s title-page was clearly a ‘draw,’ was being 
too long delayed. The lines in themselves are suspicious; the 
thyme is poor; they end the prologue wits a double instead of a 
single couplet, which is not true of the three succeeding prologues 
and only dubiously true of that to Act I.; and, worst of all, they 
can only with difficulty be wrenched into meaning what they must 
mean, namely, that the change of scene which has just been elab- 
orately announced is after all to be postponed till the king enters. 
Cut out these two lines, with the succeeding scene, and the con- 
tinuity becomes perfect and the effectiveness of the prologue 
gteatly increased. But if the following scene were an insertion, 
some such piece of cobbling would have be:n rendered imperative. 

II. i. 9. the humour of it; s0Q. Fan end. It is surely more natural 
for Nym’s first real speech to end with his characteristic phrase. 

IL. i. 25. (S.D.). Mistress Quickly; no daibt she ought now to 
be called Mistress Pistol, but it seems better to leave her under her 
familiar title. 

Il. i. 30. by this hand; Q reads the more picturesque by gad’s lugs, 
which one would readily accept, and assum: that F has been at its 
usual process of expurgation, if it were rot that oaths are very 
easy gags, and that this particular oath is iardly in Pistol’s usual 
high-flown vein, 

Il. i. 54. Barbason; one of the fiends; cf. Merry Wives, II. ii. 311. 

Il. i. 74. powdering-tub etc.; a powderingtub was properly a tub 
in which beef was salted; it became a cantname for the sweating 
tub used in the sweating cure for venered disease (cf. Timon of 
Athens, IV. iii. 87). In Henryson’s Testammnt of Cresseid Cressida 
dies a leper (/azar); and ‘ kite of Cressid’s king seems to have become 
a stock phrase for a loose woman. 

Il. i. 118. sashan contigian fever; so Q. Even if it is only due to 
the actor, it is hard to resist it as against the still muddled, but 
partly regularised, reading of F, quotidian terian. 

Tl. iii. 13. christom; i.e. wearing the ‘citisom,’ a white dress 
worn by a baby for the first month of its life 

Il. iii. 18. a babbled of green fields; perhaps the most famous of 
Shakespearean emendations; and the modesty with which Theobald 
advanced it is worth quoting. F reads @ Table of green fields. An 
anonymous gentleman had suggested éa/ked for Table, and Theobald 
comments, ‘ The Variation from “Table” :o “talked” is not of 
a very great Latitude; though we may stil come nearer to the 
Traces of the Letters, by restoring it thus: . . . and a’ babled of 

green fields.’ (In fact Theobald would have strengthened an already 
strong case by printing what the MS. almest certainly read, bab/d, 
a plain e:d error with a confusion of # and4). If that is not what 
Shakespeate wrote he would at least hare been glad to have 
written it. 


NOTES 


IL, iii. 51. Pitch and Pay; there is no question that this means ‘ Pay 
cash down,’ but much question why it means that. It is perhaps 
worth noticing that there is a lane near Bristol known as ‘ Pitch and 
Pay,” and that the traditional account of its name is that during an 
epidemic of plague the citizens pitched into a bowl of disinfectant 
their cash for the produce brought in to the barrier by the country 
people. 

IL. iti. 54. hold-fast is the only dog; “‘ Brag is a good dog, but hold- 
fast is a better.” 

II. iv. 33. aged; so Q, surely a better contrast to the youth of 
the Dauphin’s attack than the colourless noble of F. 

Il. iv. 120-22. An almost certain case of either cutting or addition, 
since the cutting or addition is so neatly done. Q omits 1. 121 
and reads unless for an if. 

Il. iv. 123. oud; so Q, much more in key with what follows 
than the 4ot of F, 

Il. Prol. 6. fanning ; this (Rowe’s) is the accepted emendation 
of F’s fayning, but it is difficult to be happy about it. The natural 
meaning would be that the streamers (or the fleet) fan (or whatever 
the word should be) the young Phebus. But perhaps the solution 
of the difficulty is that the construction is absolute, and that Phaebus 
is an error for Zephyr; so that the meaning is ‘ while the gentle 
breeze fans them.” 

Ill. iv. The French of F (and still more of Q) is an odd com- 
post. But since Katherine and Alice were presumably supposed 
to speak their own language correctly, whatever they did with 
English, there seems no reason to retain, or even comment on, 
the many blunders of F and Q, nor, in a text which modernises the 
spelling of English, to retain the archaic spelling of French, 

Ill. v. 14. nook-shotten; the otdinary meaning of this word, 
* shot full of nooks’ (¢f. Holme in 1688 defining a ‘ Querke’ as 
‘a nook shoten Pane, or any Pane whose sides and top run out 
of a squate form’), suits no doubt the appearance of England on 
a map, but is not particularly apposite in the context: and it is 
worth noticing that Miss G. Jackson, who quotes from Shropshire 
dialect the use which supports the usual meaning, quotes also 
another in which the word seems to mean ‘worthless,’ i.e. ‘shot 

into the (ingle)nook.’ 

III. vi. 41. pax; the theft is historically recorded, but by all the 
chroniclers as the theft of a pix, not a pax. The pix (pyx) is a vessel 
in which the consecrated wafer of the mass was reserved; the pax 
was a plate with a figure of Christ on the cross stamped on it, which 
was kissed by priest and congregation in ‘ the kiss of peace,” Q and 
F concur in pax (Q packs). 

Ill. vi. 46. petty; so Q. F Jittle; I think that we may allow 
Pistol an extra alliteration. 

Ill. vi. 70. gw//; the ordinary meaning is ‘dupe’; but, in spite of 
the fool which follows, this does not seem particularly appropriate to 
Pistol. The first occurrence recorded by the N.E.D. of ‘ gull’ in 
the sense of ‘ one who gulls another’ is not till 1700, but as it is 
from a cant dictionary, it is not unreasonable to suppose that that 
sense was current previously. 

III. vi. 90 (S.D.), Q gives an unnecessary Clarence among the 
entrants, but no soldiers; F gives the unnecessary though pic- 
turesque poor soldiers, but no Glowester, though he is wanted for 
the single line 173. 

III. vii. 18. pipe of Hermes; what is Hermes doing with a pipe ? 
His normal emblem is the serpent-twined wand, the caduceus. 
But on one famous occasion he used the pipe, when he lulled the 
hundred-eyed Argus to sleep. 

Ill. vii. 21. Perseus; why a beast for Perseus in particular? 
Pegasus did indeed spring from the blood of Medusa, whom 
Perseus killed, but his owner was Bellerophon. And Perseus has 
no connection in myth with any particular horse at all. The 
answer is probably just that Shakespeare was confusing two 
legends; but it is perhaps worth noticing that Q treads palfry of 
the sun, and one of the steeds of the sun-god might well be pare air 
and fire. 

IIL. vii. 64. Le chien .. .; 2 Peter ii. 22. 

IV. Prol. 2. poring; this probably is a ‘ transferred epithet ’ and 
means the ‘ dim dark, in which one can hardly see.’ But ‘ pore’ 
is also a variant spelling of ‘ pour,’ which would suit well with both 
sreeping and the wide vessel. 

IV. i. 202. come, tis a foolish saying; so F. Q, more bluntly, 
your a nasse Zoe. 

IV. i. 289-90. These three lines are given as in F, since, though 
something is clearly wrong, I do not think that it can be cleared 
up by the facile emendation of of to if (Tyrwhitt) or 4s (Theobald), 
of which the first is graphically likely but poor in sense, while 
the second gives the right sense but is graphically improbable. 
Possess them not with fear is a feebly negative petition after stee/ my 
soldiers’ bearts, and looks as though it belonged rather in such a 
phrase as that the opposed numbers Possess them not with fear. Qu 
reads quite straightforwardly, though unmetrically, 


steel my soldiers’ hearts, 
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Take from them now the sense of reckoning, 
That the opposed multitudes which stand before them 
May not appal their courage. 


IV. i. 302. all too littl; so Q. F misses the chime on a// by 
reading the smoother and triter nothing worth. 

IV. iii. 13-14, And yet... valour; the transposition of these 
two lines (Thirlby) which in F inappositely follow 11, is supported 
by the Q reading, which ends with an odd and interesting phrase, 

Farewell kind Lord, fight valiantly to day, 
And yet in truth I do thee wrong, 
For thou art made on the true sparks of honour. 

IV. iii. 28. [fitbeasin . . 
the accents of Hotspur. 

IV. iii. 35, 36. feast, drann; so Q. F fight, made. 

IV. iii. 62. base; so Q, a juster contrast to gentle than F’s vile, 

IV. iii, 105. grazing; this emendation of Theobald is usually 


+; it is odd to find Henry speaking in 


| accepted without demur for the crasing which is tead by both Q 


and F, But it is not satisfactory graphically, nor wholly so, on 
examination, in sense, since the bullet is far from dead after the 
ticochet. Crazing can mean ‘ broken in pieces.’ 

IV. iv. 4. Qualtitie . . .; it seems waste of time to dispute over 
Pistol’s jargon: but the words after QOvaltitie may represent a 
popular Irish refrain, ‘ Calen, O custure me.’ 

IV. v. In a text which is relying more than usual on Q it is 
perhaps fair to give a sample of Q at its worst. Here is this scene 
as given in Q: 

Enter the foure French Lords 
Ge. O diabello, 
Con.Mor du ma vie. 
Or. O what a day is this ! 
Bur. O Tour de houte all is gone, all is lost. 
Con.We are inough yet living in the field, 
To smother up the English, 
If any order might be thought upon. 
Bur. A plague of order, once more to the field, 
And he that will not follow Burbon now, 
Let him go home, and with his cap in hand, 
Like a bace leno hold the chamber doore, — 
Why least by a slaue no gentler than my dog, 
His fairest daughter is contamuracke. 
Con.Disorder that hath spoyld us, right us now, 
Come we in heapes, weele offer ap our lines 
Unto these English, or else die with fame. 
Come, come along, 
Lets dye with honour, our shame doth last too long. 


But it is to be noticed that, bad though this is, the Folio is nothing 
much to boast of, reading as it does Mor Dieu ma vie; Let us dye 
in once more backe againe ; Whilst a base slaue, no gentler than my dogge, 
His fairest daughter is contaminated (not to mention the awkwardly 
repeated throngs and throng, which look suspiciously like tinkering), 
so that the despised Quarto has to be brought in to cure it. 

IV. vi. 26, seal’d .. .; Q reads seal’d: An argument of never-ending 
Jove, of which never-ending seems definitely preferable to noble-ending, 
argument, in the sense of ‘ proof’ at least as good as sestament, since 
there is no question of any legacy, and seal’d, in the absolute sense, 
with no expressed object, quite tolerable, 

IV. vii. 1. Kill the poys . . .; ome can hardly help feeling that 
there is some dislocation here; unless indeed Gower believes that 
the King has behaved better than he has. At the end of the pre- 
ceding scene the order to kill the prisoners is a mere matter 
of expediency, to save guards, not at all a possibly legitimate 
revenge. 

IV. viii. 46-55. The lines are given as in F; but it is perhaps 
interesting to give them also as they appear in Q, with, I think, 
an added force of simplicity and directness. My Liege, all offences 
come from the heart: never came any from mine to offend your majesty. 
You appeared to me as a common man: witness the night, your garments, 
your lowliness, and whatsoever you received under that habit, I beseech 
your majesty impute it to your own fault and not mine. For your self 
came not like your self: had you been as you seemed, I had made no offence, 
Therefore I beseech your grace to pardon me. 

IV. viii. 108, 112, 116. praise, only, due; so Q. F reads tespec- 
tively all, none but, only. 

V. Prol. 29-34. Essex started on his Irish expedition at the end 
of March 1599. During the summer his triumphant return was 
expected. In fact he returned, very far from triumphant, in 
September. 

V. i. 46. This speech of Pistol is regularly, and I think justly, 
adduced as an example of the pictutesque significance of Eliza- 
bethan punctuation, or in this case the absence of punctuation, 

V. i. 80. Dol/; Q and F concur in this odd reading, and I hesitate 
to change to the obvious and generally accepted Nell (Mistress 
Quickly’s name), It is just worth noticing that the last we heard of 
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Doll (Tearshect), in Il. i. 73, was that she was in the spital; which 
may either account for the error, or be the point of the remark. 
V. ii, 180-83. Je quand... mienne; given asin F, Q cuts a great 
deal of this wooing scene, and drastically changes the order of 
what is left, but verbally alters for the worse very little; and its 
version of these few lines, with its brisk interchange, seems 


Many words and phrases in Shakespeare require glossing, not because they 
are in themselves unfamiliar, but for the opposite reason, that Shakespeare’ 
uses in their Elizabethan and unfamiliar sense a large number of words 
:which seem so familiar that there is no incentive to look for them in the 
iglossary. It is hoped that a glossary arranged as below will make it easy 
to see at a glance what words and phrases in any particular scene require 
‘elucidation. A number of phrases are glossed by what seems to be, in 
their context, the modern equivalent rather than by lexicographical 
glosses on the words which compose them. 


Prologue 
line 
1I COCKPIT properly circular en- 
closure for cock-fighting, and 
so) the theatre 
17 CIPHER, noughts. 


Act First 


line 
6 PoRT, carriage 
IO SCAFFOLD, stage 


SCENE I 
3 Lixx, sc. to have passed | 39 ADMIRING, wondering 
4 SCAMBLING, scuffling 43 List, listen to 


15 Lazars, ‘ sick and inal 46 
28 CONSIDERATION, sober reflection 

34 CURRANCTE, current 
35 uypra, many-headed serpent | 53 


GORDIAN, intricate (a knot tied 
by Phrygian king Gordius, and 
cut by Alexander) 

WHICH, and it 


killed by Hercules (with | 66 crescive, growing 
difficulty, since for each head | 74 xxurerrers, proposers (of bill) 
cut off two grew) 86 severacs, details 
36 unis, its 
SCENE I! 


15 niceLy, with splitting hairs 
7© GLOzx, interpret 

{37 PROPORTIONS, estimate of 

numbers required 

140 maRcHES, borders 

143 COURSING SNEAKERS, marauders 

144 INTENDMENT, ‘ drive’ 

145 GtDpy, unreliable 

151 GLEANED, depleted 

160 sTRAY, vagrant 


175 18 . . . NECESSITY, it is poor- 
Spirited to think that 
necessary 

Igo oF sorts, of various types 

194 BOOT, pillage 

224 OUR AWE, awe of us 

252 GALLIARD, dance 

255 Tun, barrel 

267 comEs O'ER US WITH, casts up 
against us 

308 cHeck, rebuke 


‘Act Second 
PROLOGUE 
ta Goop InTiiiceNcr, reliable ; 28 GRAcE oF xINGs, pattern of 
information kingship 
14 PALE POLICY, cowardly 31 LINGER, extend 
manouvres DIGEST, Manage 


i8 HONOUR WOULD THEE DO, 1.¢. 
would bring thee honour 

19 KIND, true 

27 FEARFUL, apprehensive 


32 apuse, playing fast and loose 
wit 
FoRCE, reinforce, support 
34 seT, set forward 


SCENE I 


to HUMOUR, it is bardly possible to | 73 sPrTaL, hospital 
gloss all the shades of meaning | 88 PRESENTLY, at once 
of Nym’s favourite word ; | 106 noste, 6s. 8d. 
trick is often the nearest PRESENT Pay, cash down 
equivalent 110 SUTLER, canteen-keeper 
16 REST, resolve 125 Passes, indulges 
68 TaLr, valiant 


SCENE II 


2 APPREHENDED, arrested 
46 HIS SUFFERANCE, mercy to him 
53 orisons, pleadings 
57 ENLARGE, set free 
61 tare, lately appointed 
go PRACTi¢ES, plots 
108 ADMIAATION, wonder 
Hoop, exclaim in astonishment 
(‘00-er *) | 


121 GuLu’D, deceived 

123 TARTAR, Tartarus=Ilell 
127 AFFIANCE, loyalty 

134 COMPLEMENT, completeness 
137 BOLTED, sifted 

159 SUFFERANCE, suffering 

188 RuB, impediment 

192 sIGNs, standards 


NOTES—GLOSSARY 


superior to F, though it would be the better of a transposition, to 
make it square exactly with 174, 175. 


Let me see, Saint Dennis be my speed. 
‘Quan France et mon. 
Kate. Dat is, when France is yours. 
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Harry. Et vous ettes amoy. 

Kate. And I am to you. 
Harry.Douck France ettes a vous. 
Kate. Den France sall be mine. 
Harry.E# Ile suyues a vous. 
Kate. And you will be to me. 


Glossary 


SCENE II 


47 sH0G, trudge 
53 WAFER-CAKES, thin cakes 


SCEN 


28 HUMoROus, ‘ temperamental’ 

34 EXCEPTION, taking exception 

46 OF NIGGARDLY projection, if 
niggardly planned 

50 FLEsu’p, having tasted firét 
blood 

85 sinisrer, i.e. bar-sinister 


56 CRYSTALS, i.e. eyes 


E Iv 


85 AWKWARD, not straizhtforward 

87 rack'p, forced (but perbaps we 
should read rak’d) 

89 Demonstrative, demonstrated 

go oveKLoox, look over 

Ql EVENLY, in direct line 

95 CHALLENGER, claimant 


Act Third 


PROLOGUE 


§ BRAVE, resplendent 
IO THREADEN, woven 
12 BoTTOMs, hulks 
14 RIVAGE, shore 
24 CULL’D, picked 


26 ORDNANCE, cannon 

27 GIRDED, besieged 

32 Lixrs, does not please 

33 LinsTocr, the stick holding the 
‘match ' 


SCENE I 


8 HARD-FAVOUR'D, grim-visaged 
10 PORTAGE, port-hole 
13 JUTTY, project over 
Hs, its 
18 wer, fetched 
ov WAR-PROOP, tried in war 


21 ARGUMENT, anything more to 
fight for 

24 copy, pattern 

31 IN THE suips, ready to be let 
slip (for the course) 


SCENE II 


3 case, either a number (as of | 
instruments) or a pair (as of 
rapiers or pistols) 

22 CULLIONS, rascals 

26 BAwcock, fine fellow (beau cog) 


SCEN 
11 FL4sH’D, see gloss on II. iv. 50 


32 antics, clowns 

48 CARRY COALS, act as drudges 
57 PRESENTLY, at once 

89 PIONEERS, sappers 


E Il 
| 50 pevznsrve, defensible 


8CENE V 


6 Luxury, ‘amours’ 
7 PUT IN, grafted on 
Q OVERLOOK, overtop 
GRAFTERS, original stock 
13 sLopagry, muddy (‘ slob-land ") 
19 8UR-REIN'’D, over-ridden 


SCEN 


30 AUNCHIENT, i.¢. ancient =ensign 

75 sconce, redoubt 

106 BUBUKLEs, ‘portmanteau’ of 
bubo and carbuncle 

107 WHELKS, pimples 


1g BARLEY-BROTH, ‘ barley-brew * 


20 pEcocT, heat up 

33 LAVOLTAS, CORANTOS, dances 
(one leaping, the other 
gliding) 

E VI 


126 injurY, i.e. a boil 

12g ADMIRE, wonder at 
SUFFERANCE, patience 

147 IMPEACHMENT, hindrance 

157 sLown, blown up 


SCENE VII. 


14 Hates (tennis balls were stuffed 
with hair) 
47 PRESCRIPT, conventional 
54 KERN, wild soldier 
FRENCH ‘HOSE, wide breeches 


34 Go Hazarp, bet 

Io5 HoopED, (met. from falconry) 
with eyes hooded 

106 BATE, flap the wings (when bood 
is removed) 


55 STRAIT sTRossERs, tight ‘ trews’ 


Act Fourth 


PROLOGUE 


12 ACCOMPLISHING, putting into | 
‘ complete steel’ 
29 RUIN’D, doomed 


39 OVERBEARS ATTAINT, rises superior 
to weakness (prop. infection) 

50 Forts, property swords 

53 MINDING, imagining 


SCENE I 


16 vixEs, pleases 


| 23 Eeczrrry, liveliness 


38 PoruLar, vulgar 

44 Bawcock, brave fellow (beau! 
cog) ‘ 

45 IMP, shoot, scion 

103 CEREMONIES, trappings 

105 MOUNTED, soared 

106 sToop, swoop (as a hawk) 

140 RAWLY, destitute 

181 MOTH, mote 

198 ELDER-GURN, pop-gun 


203 ROUND, brusque 


262 FaRcep (stuffed, and so) pompous 
RUNNING ‘FORE, i.e. in the mouth 
of one preceding 
269 DisTREssPUL, of poverty 
274 HYPERION, the sun-god 
279 FORE-HAND, upper hand 
283 ADVANTAGES, takes advantage of 
300 cHANTRins, chapels for the 
chanting of memorial masses 
SAD, grave 


SCENE II 


II DoUT, quench 

18 sHALES, shells 

21 CURTLE-AXE, cutlass 

28 SQUARES OF BATTLE, battle 
formation 

29 HILDING, worthless 


{ 30 By, nearby 
35 TUCKET SONANCE, preliminary 
trumpet~call 
49 GIMMAL, jointed 
51 ExEcuTors, inheritors 
60 Guipon, banner 


SCENE Ill 


6 cop auy, good-bye to 
26 YEARNS, irks 
50° ADVANTAGES, additions 
63 GENTLE HIS CONDITION, make a 
gentleman of him 
70 EXPEDIENCE, haste 


83 ENGLUTTED, engulfed 

107 RELAPSE, either with renewed 
deadliness or with deadly 
rebound 

130 VAWARD, vanguard 


SCENE Iv 


9 Fox, sword 

14 RIM, midriff 

18 Luxurrous, lecherous 
27 ¥Firx, beat 


27 FERRET, worry (as a ferret) 
69 WooDEN DaGcER, proper: 
dagger (‘ dagger of lath *) 


SCENE V 


8 rerDuRABLE, eternal 


| 15 LENo, pandar 


SCENE VI 


9 OWING, possessing 
21 RAUGHT, stretched out 


33 COMPOUND, Come to terms with 
34 Issur, overflow 


8CENE VII 


60 skier, scurry 
68 FIN’D, promised to pay 
72 Book, make list of 


| 78 Fret, stamp 
| 79 verK, kick 
: 116 Jusr NOTICE, correct list 


SCENE ‘VIII 


7O QUEAMISH, squeamish 


Act 


Fifth 


PROLOGUE 


{2 wurrrer, officer clearing the 
way for a procession 


21 TROPHY, token 
ostENT, display 


SCENE I 


§ sCAULD, scoundrelly 
72 GLEEKING, gibing 
73 GALLING, scotting 


81 MALADY OF FRANCE, venereal 
disease 


SCENE II 


17 BALLS, eyeballs (with pun) 
BASILIsKs (@) serpent whose 
glance was fatal, (6) large 
cannon 
27 BAR, conference 
42 EVEN-PLEACHED, interwoven 
46 coutter, ploughshare 
47 DERACINATE, uproot 
52 kEcxs1Es, umbelliferous plants 
61 pviFFus’D, disordered 
82 accePt, adopted 
PEREMPTORY, decisive 


gO CONSIGN, agree 

141 JACK-AN-APES, tame monkey 

142 GREENLY, callow 

147 GLAss, mirror 

153 UNCOINED, unalloyed 

204 WITH SCAMBLING, with a struggle 

223 UNTEMPERING, incapable of 
softening you 

308 weLL sumMeER’D, after a good 
summer 

362 PACTION, compact 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS IN ORDER OF APPEARANCE 
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CHORUS Nigel Davenport 
KING HENRY V RICHARD BURTON 
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DUKE OF EXETER Michael Goodliffe 
KING CHARLES VI OF FRANCE Lockwood West 
DAUPHIN John Moffatt 
CONSTABLE OF FRANCE Peter Birrel 
MESSENGER Benjamin Whitrow 
GOWER Frank Williams 
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GOVERNOR OF HARFLEUR Noel Howlett 
NARRATOR Lockwood West 
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